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YEARLY SusscrrTION, $4.00. 
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CASH CAPITAL AND ASSETS, OVER $2,000,000. 


—_—— <-@-e 





Brooklyn Lite Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


1. Because it is acknowledged to be perfectly solvent by all Insurance Commissioners, 


2. Because it is the cheapest. 


3. Because it indorses the Surrender Value on its Policies, in Dollars and Cents. 


According to the rates of the different Life Insurance Companies of first- class standing, 
and doing business in the Southern States, the Mutual Rates of the Brooklyn are Cheaper than 


those of any named tae _For instance 





At the j age of 20 | At the age of 30 | | At the age of 40 
$150 will Insure. | $200 will Insure. | $250 will Insure. 





Am the BROOKLYN 000... vecvccccccces eeesececeees | 
‘ 


ay Pe etesesccaccecces os suneees ore: * 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn............ | 


ee eee 
“« “ Piedmont and Arlington.............. 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn.. ......... | 


In Ny I ccinnancunhiieeteleodskads slaeks 
EE ee kecicconenves ceeetdinss« 


NE nants mane ncs aclonusense 
Pil Se Piinccencesceess sed eesees ove } 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn............ 


In the AT cin: 40+0654600000008 Seececusse 
MEBTB a00c cccccsccececesecet e800. coscccccee 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn............ } 


In the BROOKLYN........ 
« “ Cotton States ....... 





Balance in favor of the Brooklyn....... 








{n the BROOKLYN.... ...... Poecee cececovese cscs 

“ St. Louis Mutual ....... 066s bur 0 6000 006 
Balance in favor of the Brooklyn........ .. 
Be GD NOT ies cess ccse cb c8iiccctccecs cose 
* “ Southern Life “ 
Balance in favor of the Brooklyn............ 
In the BROOKLYN......... 900s 000s coccce cccccces 
iad <  , . Cee es ceccece 
Balance in favor of the Brooklyn............ 


$8,875 73 
7,541 47 


$1,334 26 


$8,875 73 
8,455 46 
$4120 27 

| 

$8,875 73 
7,541 47| 





$8,875 73 
8,455 46 


$420 27 
$8,875 73 
8:841 34 
$34 37) 


$8,875 73 
8,615 73 


$260 00) 


$8,875 73) 
8,665 50| 


$210 23 











STOCK RATES. 


Tee GO BROOM IGE 000 cecsiccccecce cecccceccese 


Bie CD DVO ccaecicodecdcves bnecccetscsccees 


At the age of 30 
$200 will Insure. 
$11,750 00 
11,396 O1 


$353 99 


Pere eeeeeeaeeees 


were sees eres 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn at stock rates........ 





GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN STATES: 


$9.250 69! 
8.81) 57| 
$440 12) 

$9,250 69 
8,810 57] 


$440 12 





$9,250 69 
8,810 00 


$440 69 


39,2 9250 69 
8 ‘Bal 73 


$408 96 





$9,250 69 
8.798 94 


$451 75) 


$9,250 69 
8,810 57 


$440 12) 


$9,250 69 
8.841 73| 


$408 96) 


$9,250 69 
8,877 55| 


$373 14 


$9,250 69) 
8,639 30 


$611 39! 


To whom applications may be made for Local Agencies. 
=, Gov. M. L. BONHAM, Atlanta, 


WM. M. COLE, Secretary. 





SCRUGG . z ashville, 
ile, 


F. MEDCALFFE., Baltimore, For Maryland. 

T. M. ALFRIEND & SON, Richmond, “ Virginia. B. F. JONES, Rome, 

A. W. LAWRENCE. Raleigh, “ N. Carolina. Hon. JAS. H. 
BACON & BUTLER, Columbia, “ §. Carolina. Col. BENJ. D. LAY, Mob 


$8,389 27 
7,987 22 


$402 05 
$8,389 27 
7,987 22 
$402 05 
$8,389 27 
7,987 22 
$402 05 


$8,389 27 
7,916 40 


$472 87 


$8,389 27 
8,108 10 
$281 17 

$8,389 27 
7,987 22 


$402 05 


$8,389 27 
7,916 40 
$472 87 

$8,389 27 
7,936 50 


$452 77 


$8,389 27 
7,859 10 


$530 17 








At the age of 40 
$250 will Insure. 
$10,651 90 

0,266 90 


$385 OC 


F or Geers. 


« ER 
‘ 


Alabama. 


C. W. BOUCK, President. 
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OUR READERS are invited to examine our advertising sheet ; and in communicating with 
any of our advertisers, will please say they saw the advertisement in THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


THE 





SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


AvucusT, 1872. 


CONTENTS: 


DUKESBOROUGH TALES. No. IX. 
Perch,’ Waverley, Md. 
THE LIFE OF THE PLAINS. 
ADVENTURES OF A CORDOVA COLONIST. 
A LIFE. Mary Carroll, Columbia, S. C. 
LORD KILGOBBIN. Cuaps. LXXV—LXXVIII. Cornhill Magazine. 
THE BAY OF NAPLES. ‘“‘Ashley,”’ Georgetewn, S.C. - 
THE GUEST OF MARY. “Barton Grey,’’ Charleston, S. C. 
GENL. LEE’S REPORT OF THE BATYILE OF GETTYSBURG. 
RHYTHM. A. &. Kroeger, St. Louis, Mo. 
A SOUTHERN SCULPTOR. G. Watson Y¥ames, Richmond, Va. 
IN AN EASTERN BAZAAR. Mrs. Margaret ¥. Preston, Lexington, Va. 
NOTES ON THE WAR OF 1870. Col. F, Schaller, Athens, Georgia. 
RUN TO EARTH. Cuap. XIV. H. Voir-Méry, Raleigh, N. C. 
REVIEWS. 
VeNABLE’s MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
THE GREEN TABLE, 


Concluded. 


“* Philemon 


Op Frirenps anp New. 


Prof. E. D. Cope, Wyoming Ter. 
Il. Zom 3. Russell, Beaumont, Texas. 


230 
242 
247 


SMOKE. My Littie Lapy. 


XV. - * > + © . » * 5 ee | . * 252 








CAROLINA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF MEMPHIS, THNN. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS, President. 


ASSETS, $1,075,000. 
Baltimore Branch Office, No. 17 German St. 


OFFICERS: 
WADE HAMPTON, PRESIDENT, D. C. TRIMBLE, SECRETARY, 
C. F. McCAY, TREASURER, BROWN & BRUNE, ATToRNEYs, 
M. J. DEROSSET, M. D., MEp. EXAMINER, 
Pror. N. R. SMITH, M. D., and C. C. BOMBAUGH, M. D., CoNSULTING PHYSICIANS, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILi1amM G. HaRRIson, President Baltimore Fire Insu- {| 
rance Company. 

James Hopass, Hodges Brothers, Wholesale Dealers in 
Notions and White Goods. si 
Tuomas P. Writtams, Thos. P. Williams & Co., Cotton 
and Commission Merchants. . 
RoBERtT GARRETT, Robert Garrett & Sons, and President 

Valley Railroad Company of Virginia. 
ANDREW Kern, Spence & Reid, Commission Merchants. 
JOHN Murpuy, Murphy & Co., Publishers, Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


JouNn S. Krusx, John S. Reese & Co., Guano and Ferti- 


zers 
RoBERT Lrtirk, Boninger Brothers, Wholesale Tobacco 
and Commission Merchants. 
E. KNaBE, Wm. Knabe & Co., Piano Manufacturers, 
ARTHUR GEORGE Brown, Attorney at Law. 
General Isaac KR. TRIMBLE, Baltimore. 
C. F. McCay, 
Actuary. 
General Wapz HAMPTON. 


Our tables by which a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE IS GUARANTEED, on all Policies 
lapsed by the non-Payment of Premium, present one of the most valuable features to Policys 


holders yet introduced into Life Insurance. 


With sufficient capital for entire security, no Life Insurance Company offers superior 


advantages to the CAROLINA. 


All its profits are divided among its Policy-holders, in dividends on the contribution plan, 
No restrictions on travel or residence in the United States, Canada or Europe. 
All Policies non-forfeitable after second year. All Losses paid promptly in cash, 
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SCHEDULE OF THE CREAT ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


From Baltimore to Savannah, Georgia. 





Leave BALTIMORE.....4 50 A. M...3 55 P. M. Or Via BAY LINE. 

*‘ WASHINGTON...7 00 “ ..7 00 

‘© RICHMOND........2 35 P. M...3 45 A.M. | Leave BALTIMORE............c0cceseeed 55 

® WR tat eS Fee = ‘¢ PORTSMOUTH.. 
‘© WILMINGTON....4 30 A. M...7 10 P M. $6 WELDON. ..cccocce 
* CHARLESTON ...3 30 P.M ..8 30 A. M. ** CHARLESTON... - 

Arrive SAVANNAB.......ccccccccscceeed 00 P. M. | Arrive SAVANNAH.....0.00 ccccceccsseed 00 P. M. 


ORANGE, ALEXANDRIA & MANASSAS RAILROAD 


Double Trains Daily between Washington, Lynchburg and the South. 


Joun S. Barzour, President; H. W. Vanpearirt, General Superintendent, 
and J, M, Broapus, General Ticket Agent, Alexandria, Va. 


On and after SUNDAY, June 30, 1872, two | ‘Strasbars at 1.16 p. m., and arrive at Harrison- 
daily passenger trains will run between burg at 4.00 p. m., connect ing with Harmon & 
WASHINGTON and LYNCHBURG, effecting | Co’s. Stage lines to Staunton, Raleigh Springs, 
double daily connections through between | &c., &c.,and at Mount Jackson with stage line 
NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS. At Gor- | to Orkney Springs. 
donsville, connection is made, by mail train, Eastward, leave Harrisonburg at 10.30 a. m.; 
with the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad daily, pass Strasburg at 1.25 p. m., arrive at Manassas 
Sunday excepted, to Kichmond, Staunton | Junction at 4.50 p. m., connecting with main 
and the VIKGINIA SPRINGS; at ‘Lynchburg, line through to Washington and the North and 
with Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio Railroad, | West. 
for the West and Southwest, and at Washing- Good connections, by comfortable coaches, 
ton, for the North and Northwest. are made to Fairfax Court House from Fairfax 

Double daily connection to and from White | Station; to Middleburg from Plains; and to 
Sulphur, excepting Mail Train on Sunday. | Upperville from Piedmont. 

Leave Alexandria at 8 a. m.,and get to White oth the Eastward and Westward bound 

Sulphur at 8.40 same day ; or leave Alexandria | trains make close connection at Strasburg 

at 7.45 p.m., and arrive at White Sulphur at | with the Winchester and Strasburg Railroad, 

1.16 B m. next day. Leave New York at 9 a. | to Winchester and Harper's Ferry, and to 
1 














m., iladelphia at 12 noon and Baltimore at | Capon, Rock Enon (late Capper) and Jordan’s 

4.45 p. m., and arrive at White Sulphur next | Springs. 

day at 1.16 p. ra. Elegant Sleeping cars are ruy daily between 
Leave Washington daily at 7.00 am. and 6.45 | New York and Lynchburg. 

p- m.,and Alexandria at }u.m. and 7.45 p.m. | _ Also, cars through between Baltimore and 


arriving at Lynchburg at 4.50 p.m, and 4.00a.m. | Lynchburg, avoiding the inconvenience of 
Leave Lynchburg at 9.00 a. m.and 11.00 p.m., transfer in Washington. 


arrive at Alexandria at 6.15 p. m. and 6.43 a. m., Tbrough tickets and baggage checked to all 
and at Washington at 7.15 p. m. and 7.30 a.m. prominent points. 

For MANASSAS DIVISION leave Washington Excursion tickets at reduced rates, to all the 
daily (excepting >unday) with main line train principal summer resorts, on sale at the Wash- 


at 7.00 a. mn.; und Alexandria at 8,00 a. m. | ington, Alexandria and Lynchburg offices. 
Leave Manassas Junction at 9.30 a. m.; pass | 


ATLANTA & WEST POINT RAILWAY. 


Jno. P. KING, President; L. P. GRANT, Superintendent. 





















































OUTWARD. | : ; ) INWARD. 
Day Pass. , Night Pass. Day Pass. )Night Pass. 
Trains. ‘rains. Trains. | ‘Trains. 
or ries STATIONS. - ta . 
Fig iele gs\sgiele 
nm 3 au 3 = e | v4 a 
2/A/ <i Lie EY 
A. M.|A. M.|P. M.|P. M. . M.|P. M.JA. M.Ja. ML. 

FT) Tl esa cecrcncsonon ete wees © sscuese dans. dssunnnt ee 6 00) 

TO FRA TSR F Bihvcce cc. vcecsccccccces MMR es coc: coscecscecccccecl SEN SO GEN Sa 
7 46} 807| 808) 8 10),....000.ceeeee oe o co Fairburn... ccs cocsceesees cece 4 00) *4 01) 505) 5 06 
‘SEV ee 2 Reegeeeppenpemeemns een cresessee-eee.| 439] 440) 448) 449 
re Ry Be" at weeggeperrseerensn. -<- ~aenpaaaon 317| 317] 421) 425 
EY se yt eee enesg ieee: Oink. 606006es 255| 257| 405, 406 
9'45| t9 46| 10 04) 10 05)... .....00-0eceeeeeee Grantville...... 2 23) 224] 330) 331 
10 08; 10 13} 10 26] 10 31)... ......0.. » a +H ER bain eguinnet 1 58} 203) 306) 3 10 
10 36| 10 36; 10 56! 10 56)... ... Whitfield’s. . Wee 1 35] tl 37) 243) 243 
10 54| 10 57/ 11 16) 11 20). Grange.. 115} 117) 226) 227 
11 21) 11 21; 11 50) 11 50)... eee Long Cane. 12 50) 12 50} 201; 201 
11 40) 5 fy ye 3 Seer «+. West-Point.... 12 30) 1 45 

* Meets Night F ht. * Meets Day F: ht. 

} Moots Duy Freight. } ects Night Prelght. 
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Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 


RICHMOND & PETERSBURG, AND PETERSBURG & WELDON RAILWAYS. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railway.—Prrer V. Danten, President; E. T. 
D. Myers, Gen. Supt., and J. B. Gentry, Gen. Ticket Agent, Richmond, Va. 

Richmond & Petersburg Railway.—T. H. WYNNE, President, and Gen. Supt.; Rich- 
mond, Va 

Petersburg & Weldon Railway—C. F. Coutrer, Pres.; and R. B. Pearam, Gen. 
Bean: vines Va. 


TRAINS SOUTH. (June 7, 1871.) TRAINS NORTH. 


1] 



































s cx bs ee sae CONNECTIONS, 
Acc. jexp | Exp | atis.| STATIONS, | ais. || Exp| Exp! Acc.|| 1 Connects with Washington Branch of Baltimore & 
aes a boa! _—s Ohio Railway. ee ; 
a. M. P.M. le. x. LEAVE ARRIVE P.M.ja.M./P.M.| 1 eee oe 4 and Orange, Alex. 
700' 715 0|---. Washington 1...-| 216/12 10, 410 2 With Stages to Charlotteville, Sulphur Springs, etc. 
| | (Steamboat) | | | 3 With Chesapeake & Ohio and Richmond, Danville and 
1114/1105 55)--..Acguia Creek....| 161 | 8 35/12 50 Piedmont Railways. 
1200/1142) 69- 1. Fredericksburg 2..| 147 | 7 51/11 58 4 With South Side and Norfolk & Petersburg Railways. 
5 50) 1 10/12 36 Milford........ | 126 | 7 02/10 44 5 Junction of Gaston Krauch 
6 36) 1 42| 1 00) 115 | 6 36:10 10) 617 6 With Wilmington & Weldon and Seaboard & Roanoke 
7%) 227) 133) 103,| 6 07| 9 39) 5 33 Kailways. 
8 42) 330! 217 86 5 20, 8 45, 430) 
a.M.| 3 45) 2 35 ein 73 oa S| eed ee ee 
| +e ‘¥ sal -Port Walnali Jia 70 422) 7 38 || CASTON BRANCH. 
5 55 | 405) 7 20 | 
5 ri : 00 152 v5: Aardurgs. tar 4 00) 7 00 | Train leaves Gaston for Hicksford Junction 
6 50!) 5 00 174) -++++ ya ~ Creat. 42, 300| 6 0 | at11 35a m.arriving at Petersburg at 4 30 p. m. 
725) 5 30| 183|---+-.« 83 230) 5 20 1] Leaves ee at 905 4. m., arriving at 
| 8 16) 6 15 ‘ifickstord. Junct’ nb. 14| 1 50| 4 35 || Gaston at 1 35 p 
| 935) 715 4 ecccees 2 6.0006 | 100) 3 25 | ao at Gaston with Raleigh & Gaston 
| | | way 
Laem. a! | | ARRIVE Leave! la. alex! Ml 
WILMINGTON & WELDON | Wilmington. Columbia & Angust 
MING, LOMA Ig sta 
R. R. BRIDGERS, President, and S, L. FRE- R. R. BRIDGERS, President, and JoHn C. 
MONT, Gen, Supt., a N.C. WINDER, Gen. Supt., Wilmington, N. C. 
Exp.| Mail | Mis.! STATIONS. howe Mis. (mail| Exp Mail Exp!! Mis, | STATIONS. | Mis,'| Exp] Mail 
P. M.|a.™.!| ARRIVE) P.M-|a.¥. ps ae | LEAVE ARRIVE lp. we. \a. 7 
| | | | | | 
735'1000) 6 Weldon 1.. | 162) 240/100 F 2 49) Fone Wiienington 1. Bienes 171'| 5 30! 5 50 
8 00/10 25) 8 --Halifax ....... ree | 154 2171289 fA ae! ++ 4 Ps been Brinkley’s.......| 154'| 4 42! 4 50 
8 371059 | 19)......... Enfield... .....| 143 | 2 08112 11 ff 49 08, 6 51!| 44) -+----- Whiteville . 127 
935/11 36} 937)..... Rocky Mount 3.. «-| 125, 1 07/11 21 41 14) 7 52 63|.......Fair Bluff 2. 108'| 2 87) 3 28 
10 31/12 58 | 5h) ...eeeee. Wils ++| 108 12 15 10 87 Bf 49 46 914.) 92) --eeeeee Pee Dee... 79 48 
11 49, 230 | 78).--+-» Golasboro® - 84 11 05 9 82 220/10 10, 107|-++--+- Florence 8 64 12 13 2 00 
220/317] 92)...... Mount Olive...... 70 10 14 8 50 4171107 | 128|.--....Lynchburg 43 11 13! 9 05 
140) 432) 114) ... agnolia . «-| 48/907) 7 57 6 30 12 08'| 146) --.--+-- umpter....... 25/10 26) 7 05 
237; 531) 138 ..South ashington.. 29 | 7 47; 705 @ 3012 38) 157) .-..+.. Manchester..... 4 | 525 
348/636) 153).....- Castle Hayne..... 9'638 609 8 00 12 BS) 162/.-...++- Wateree........ 1445 
410, 700! 162)...... Wilmington 4... 0| 600; 5 45 8 45| 130) 171). .. Kingsville 4 0| 910) 8 45 
A.M.|P, Mi | ARRIVE ___—sLkavr AM. P.M. By wip. al | ARRIVE LEAVE! A. MP. uM. 
1 Connects with Raleigh & Gaston, Seaboard & Roanoke, § 1 Connects with Wilmington & Weldon Rail- 
and Petersburg Railways. Also with Steamboats on wa: 
Roanoke River. y- 
2 Connects with Tarboro’ Branch. a ae ex 2 Stage to Fayetteville and Conwayboro’. 
3 Connects with North Carolina and Atlantic rth . 
Carolina Railwa Ss. - 8 Connects with Cheraw & Darlington and 
4 Connects with Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Rail Northeastern Railways. 
SP IS ES Oe ere 4 Connects with Camden Branch of South Caro- 
Tarboro’ Branch. —Trains run between Rocky lina Railway. 
Mount and Tarboro’, connecting with main line. 
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RALEIGH AND GASTON RAILROAD. 


__ Dr. W.J Hawkins, Pres.; A. B. ANDREWS, Gen. Supt.; T. Bapegr, Gen. Ticket Agent ; W. W. Vass, Treas. 






























TRAINS NORTH. FE | ig TRAINS SOUTH. 
— = ——- ———_ — é 2 2s é — —_—_— SS ———-= 
THROUGH =|) ya TRUN, | 22 23| man mum, || | THbOOel 
FREIGHT TRAIN ‘ \3|/@| STATIONS. (“¢ | FREIGHT TRAIN, 
 -— . 2 Eh ae oo ee S4\"s > sh efsbpe: 
: 2 ei ¢ ie gi € | & | E : 
= + 2 || & 2 =\z zs > ) @ | & $ 
be | oc B r 3) o= = © = 4 - 3 
< Pe | pe oe &\3 ae < on | 
405 pm | 920am 697; 4 00pm 8 00 am 
*440pm, *4 45 || 9388am) 9 38 6| 6 491) 341 3 41pm), 7 19 7 Bam 
5 08 508 || 9 | 950 10) 4 587) 327 327 | *6 53 *6 53 
5 37 539 ~=|| 10 06 10 06 15| 5 1282 *3 10 #310 =©6|| 6 20 6 22 
643 6 50 || 10 45 | 10 48 2712 970 229 2 82 || 5 05 5 07 
745 747 «|| 1116 11 16 36 9 861 159 159 «|| 407 4 09 
833 $35 j{|"11 42 “11 44 44! 8 1058 1414 134 || 817 3 19 
9 32 9 34 }/"12 14pm *!2 14pm _ 54/10 343 *12 42 *12 42 215 217 
951 953 = -|/"12 25 *12 30 57, 3 5 40 "12 30 *12 31 1 55 157 
10 21 | 10 28 | 12 46 12 49 62) 5) 435 1212 12 15pm 1 22 1 24 
10 46 | 10 48 1 02 1 02 66! 4) 531 11 48 | 11 48 12 M4 | 12 56 
11 17 11 17 } 119 | 119 71\ 5 526 1132 11 32 1221am! 12 21am 
“11 46 *11 48 | 1 36 1 36 TB) BI) cccce ETON... 621 1116 11 16 *11 44 *11 48 
122%7am 1227am/) 157 1 57 82 6 i oo 315 10 59 10 59 1104 =| 11 04 
12 48 12 |} 207 210 85 ee -GASTON....... 1212510 46am’ 10 49 10 27pm) 10 32 
2 20 | ” 50 97 12! ..-WELDON...... | 10 10 am ! “9 15pm 





#a-* denotes Meeting and Passing Points. 


RALEIGE «+ AUGUSTA AITR-LINE. 
Dr. W. J. HAWKINS, Pres.; A. B. ANDREWS, Supt.; W. W. VASS, Treas.; T. BADGER, Gen. Ticket Agent. 



































TRAINS MOVING SOUTH. a $ ¢ a TRAINS MOVING NORTH. 
——- Dn od L — = 
No. 1. No. 2. ae 2 A is 48 No. 3. | No. 4. 
Freight Train. || Mail Train. = 4 eee a 3 Mail Train. Freight Train. 
! p= 4 — 
—_— s \2 ails 
Arrive.) Leave. || Arrive.| Leave |}—@ & | | & | Arrive.) Leave.| Arrive. | Leave. 
930am| | 410pm ~~ \\..e RALEIGH... 8 |44 | 910am ~ | 75pm 
1018amji02 * (447 pm) 450 “ ||8 Bo... CAREY...... 6 | 36 827 * |} 830am 702 * | 76pm 
1059 * |1104 * 516 | 519 * | 14 6 |... APEX....... |6 | 30 || 757 “ | 800 * | 622“ | 626 ™ 
114 * 11148 * (545 * [9545 “ [20 6 .. LASHL ~ 6 |)24 73 * 72] 6s * Se ~ 
1218 pm'12 21pm 609 “* '610 * |26 (6 |..MERRY OAKS...) 7 |/18 76 * |707 * ||453 * 1455 * 
108 * 106 * 640 * (64d * |B LT | \eccse LOCK VELLE... 54/11 63 * 164 * 407 * 411 * 
a = _— 7a * 706 * | 88% 5% ..DOWD’S MILL... 5% 5% '609 * | 609 “ 8 *“ ite © 
215 « | i730 « 44 | 5% 11. SANFORD ....!! 545 300 “ 











* Denote meeting and passing points. No. 2 will meet No. 4 at Lashley’s. Freight Trains will keep (15) fifteen 
minutes out of the way of Mail Trains, and if Mail Trains should not arrive at meeting point in time, Freight and all 
other Trains will stand until missing train passes or is heardirom. AtSanford connects with Western R. kh. 


A. B. ANDREWS, Superintendent. 


WESTERN RAILROAD. 
Leaving Fayetteville at 34% A. M., and Sanford at 7144 P. M. 
Connecting with the Chatham Road both North and South. 


GEORGIA RAILWAY. 
JOHN P. KING, President, Augusta, Ga. E. W. CoLe, General Superintendent, Nashville, Tenn. 






































j 1 
Pas. | Pas. | Pas. | Mis. | STATIONS. | Pas.| Pas. | Pas. 
| —— > ————— —_— — — pees 
P. wa be m.| A. m.| | LEAVE] [ARRIVE P.M | A.M.| A.M. 
| 
enizelse| Ol eccccccccccs cccccces .--. Augusta... .... coeseovececocese 1 5 30 | 2 45 | 930 
650 | 820/911} 21). © ec ce coco BOrselin... eoece +» | 426) 145 | 800 
e.M.| 848/945) 29).. © secrceeeeses Dearing........000. vee eee-| 400] 119 Ja. mM. 
| 9 50 |11 00 he once soevecosuscectess SERB cccccccscocvccess coccccest SO 1S | 
MERE EE | Oil ccsccstcces casacencsvinns MINMMND. ce cs0csesceste! oveasenchl Sis [2k a0 | 
11 51 | 1 06 | TE) coves ccccccccccccnce doce MNOND PONG cccccce cccce coceccee4) 1 JE 110 
12 17 | 1 27 | ER ae one oeta CIN: a0 - 6s0> sone Onacdensonca the Ge tae Ee | 
1 35 | 2 34 REE hixtncdlenin ; balsiaiigg: shed nnS Vakew inncanenannn: ae a ee 
235 | 3 28 BD) ncvere- coe cocccccecees BOstal OPIS occ cee. ccccosevccevece: |e ae | 8H | 
UE PED Bi ce. skéecanncconces:succs ee Msecceveschesne «x:cce ant BEET BEL. S 
Be Mt BE LBL Bee cckcccncccce sacs ce cen ccss i Occsccnc: sescucesesscccesce| OS 1 SST & 
645 | 441/523 | 156)....... Se sosecesces MD DEMON ccccgerccsecs ences 8 20 | 605 | 7 50 
8 05 5 35 | 6 23 B71 | ce c-ocesees cvcceccccee MORRIE cosccrccsse coe co cooed 710/515] 62 
A. M.| A. M.| P. M. |ARRIVE] [LEAVE A.M.| P. M.!P. M. 








1 Connects with South Carolina. Charlotte, Columbis & Augusta, and Augusta & Savannah ow po 2 With 
Macon & Augusta Railway. 3 With Washington Branch. 4 With Athens Branch. 5 With Macon and Western and 
Western and Atlantic Railways, 
acon & Augusta Railway.—Trains leave Camak for Warrenton, Mayfield, Milledgeville, and 

Macon at 8,00 &9.50 p. m., arriving at the latter place at 7.35 p. m. and 2.30 a.m. Leave Macon at 6.30 a. m, 
and 6.30 p. m., arriving at Camak 10 46 a, m. and 12 00 night. 

Washington Branch.—Traiu leaves Barnett for Raytown, Ficklin, and Washington at 2.15 p. m. 
arr. at a at 4.10 R: m. Returning, leaves Washington at 10.00 a. m., arr. at Barnett 11.30 a, m. 

Athens Branch.—Train leaves Union Point for Woodvilie, Maxey’s, Antioch, Lexington, and 


Athens, at 1.15 and 11.55 p. m., arr at Athens 4.35 p. m. and 2.60a.m, Keturning, leaves A:hems at 9,15 
a. m. and 7.15 p, m., arr. a: Uzion Point at 12.80 and 10.15 p, m. 
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SAVANNAH & CHARLESTON RAILROAD, 


Through to New York in 47 Hours. 
ALEXANDER ISAACS, President; C. S. GADSDEN, yg oor and Superintendent; S. W. FISHER, 


Secretary and Treasurer ; S. E. BoYLsTon 


eneral Freight and Ticket Agent. 


General Office, Charleston, S. C. 
QUICKER TIME THAN BY ANY OTHER ROUTE. 
On and after Monday the llth December, Passenger Trains on the Savannah and Charleston 


Relivess will run as follows 
DAY ACCOMMODAT TON TRAIN. 


Leave Savannah daily ' eam excepted) at 8.00 A. 
Arrive at Charleston at...........-seeeee see 4.05 P. } 
Leave Charleston dally. (Sundays cnenpeeiyats 8. 2 A 
Arrive at Savannah aL........scecsececeeceeees 5 P.M. 


NIGHT EXPRESS TRAIN, 





Leave Savanmali at........ssecccccccesevcccees 11.15 P. M. 
Arrive at Charleston at........sssecccceeeseces 5.385 A. M. 
Leave Charleston daily at........-sseeeeeseees 3.25 P. M. 
Arrive at Savannah aAt........ccccceceseccseees 9.15 P. M. 


The Day Accommodation makes a connections.to all points North, by either the Bay Line 
route, via Portsmouth and Baltimore, or the Acquia Creek route, via Richmond and Washing- 


ton. "Time, fifty-six and a half hours to New York. 


The Night Express makes close connections by the Acquia Creek route only. Time forty- 


seven hours to New York. 


(= SLEEPING CARS WHEREVER NEEDED. 
Through Tickets can be purchased at R. R. Bren’s Special Ticket Agencies at Screven House, 
Marshal! House, north-west corner of Bull and Broughton streets, and at Depot office in Savan- 


nah. and at Charleston Hotel, Charleston, 8. C. 


Close connections made for all points in Georgia and Florida. 


C. S. GADSDEN, Engineer and Superintendent. 





CENTRAL RAILWAY OF GEORGIA. 


Wa. M. WaDLeEY, President, and Wm. Roperrs, Gen. 
Supt., Savannah, Ga., Gro. Yonex, Agent, 409 Broad- 
way, New York. 












































Leave. Arrive. 
Pass.| Pass.) Mls. STATIONS. Pen | Pass. 
p.m.| a.m meth rrive.| p m,| &, m. 

70 715 0 “Sh¥anwair a - ee 5, 530 
741 750 13 footer. --| 4 50) 450 
808) 815 20/.. ees] 430) 425 
920° 9 20 40|. “Eg ypt 3 25) 303 
950!| 947 50). a 250; 222 
10 31) 10 25 62)......Ogeechee.. 220; 140 
11 25, 11 15 79) ar. --MIL LLEN 2.. 1 25) 12 30 
a.m.) p. m. A uguenta Br pane a.m. | p.m 
12 15) 130 79\1v.. fille -ar} 11 15} 11 30 
12 28; 200 90). iy awton.. 10 55° 11 09 
146, 407 112} ..000. :.McBean’s...... 922; 937 


245; 5 38 132\ar..AUGUSTA3..lv} 815) 8 30 








eorere 





& Wrwowiw 
nSS2eses 


| 











1 Connects with Savannah & Charleston, and 
Atlantic & Gulf Railways. 


2 With Augueta & Savannah Branch. 


3 With Chariotte, Col. & Augusta and South 
Carelina Railways. 


4 With Milledgeville & Eatonton Branch, 


5 With Macon and Western and Southwestern 
Railways. 





SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


(Leased and operated by the Central Railway of Georgia.) 


VIRGIL Powers, Chief Engineer and Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Macon, Ga. 






































_ Leave. Arrive. 
Acc, |Mail| Mail) Mls STATIONS. |Mail| Mail! Ace 
P; m.|a.m./a.m.| Leave. _ Arrive.|p.m.|p.m.|a.m. 

8 50) 5 25 800) 0|....MAGON 1....| 4 50/11 15] 5 00 
950; 600, 8 40) 12).. Echeconnee..| 4 10/10 41) 410 
11 29) 7 07| 942) 28/FORT, VALLEY] 8 09 50) 2 54 
727 | $5|... - Everett's. 9 2 
818) =| (50)... .. Butler. .... 8 44 
9 21) 70)... Geneva woeee 7 40 
9 57) 80). 6 49 
11 00 | 100) ° “CoLUMBUS 2. 5 45 
om. | arr, lve. p.m. 

12 a “!70 10 07 $5’. Reet 2 22 2 21 
1 01 10 54, 48)|...Montezuma..| 1 34) 122 
249 1219 70)|....Americus....|12 14| |11 36 
3 41 101) ¥8\ar..Smithville.iv|11 28) | 10 36 
5 15 12) 88liv.Smithvillear ‘11 22| 10 18 
7 00 245 94)... ALBANY 8...|10 00, 8 35 
a.m.| p.m. | jar. lve.|a.m. << p.m. 
4 26 (1 21| 88 lv..Smithville. ar 11 23| 10 16 
5 46 | 212) 98 Dawson 34 | 918 
7 48 uthbert 9 21 7 32 
8 39 Morris .....| 8 4 6 32 

10 00 ..-KUFAULA...| 7 45 5 10 

a.m.! / p.m. arrive leave a.m. p.m. 


1 Connects with Central Georgia, and 
Macon & Western Railways, 


2 With Mobile & Girard, and Opelika 
& Columbus Railways. 


3 With South Georgia and Florida Rail- 
way. 


Fort Gaires.—Leave Cuthbert for Fort 
Gaines at {.45 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. Leave 
Fort Gaines for Cuthbert at 7.45 a. m. and 
1.20p.m. Distance, 22 miles, 
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GREENVILLE & COLUMBIA R. R. 


F. BUSH, _President ; THOS. DODAMEAD, Sup’t; Cc. . V. Carrington, Sec’y, Colurabia, 8. Cc. 


UP VASSENGER ' TRAIN. H DOWN PASSENGER TRAIN. 




























































wo | * 
& Passenger|| & ‘Passenger. 
§ STATIONS. || § STATIONS. re 

nh Lh 
4 |Arr. Lve.| a Arr!Lve 
NR. nc dnun whaenes sence arene 7 00} LE LENSER, BES | 5 45 
644] Frost’s Mill. .... ... sseeesseeeeeee| 7 25) 7 25)! 8 |Golden + ~-gpepneguunpensaet ° | 6 12] 6 12 
15% | Littleton.... ........5 seesseeeceee| 8 00) 8 00)| 1834) Williamston.. een FY 
=* ae a MESES NE e § 35) ey 3246| Belton.. r" aS 2% 
28: OPe’S.... score steer es eeee] I} MAURO «ico aohenxacubosces 6 25 
tt para Re anette | 9 05| 9 05)| 78 Branch } A? lton.. Aiea 7 71 | Ses 
40 |Prosperity | 9 40) 9 40|| 3434) Honea Path ees ERE. | 8 05) 8 05 
47 |Newberry... .. .ceeee ee eeeeseeee (10 05)10 10 4184| Donnald’s... cree escerecceeees | 8 30) 8 30 
4B | TEONONG.000 00s cecccccses oc ove ve SP ee OE Ge IID Denne conse ccccccostescocs 8 42) 8 42 
51 |Burton’s Tank......... «-..+++++./10 32/10 32)| 49 |Cokesbury.... ..........++++- eeeee| 9 02) 9 05 
5444 Silver Street... .....++ +006 ++ ++/10 47/10 47)) gov a th [Abbeville ... «1... .... | -.0.. | 8 00 
60 |Saluda Old Town............+00++. il 15/11 20 || 90% sr ies SA ea 9 00)...... 
65 [Chappell’s... ... ccccccccccccccce jl 40)11 Wil GA NSD Mile T. Docccevccccces scccccccee| 9) OD 
72 nell anes iaaidaneths’ Aennle:tbeaihcn tno taladl +» |12 05/12 05) 58% |Green wood. ma eed cecese cose] OH OO 
% | Ninety | etopaeP peasants, see +-{12 20/12 20/) 61% |New Market... ........00c005 wees | 9 52) 9 52 
PO TO BERG FT. D. ccc: ccccvccescccscocece |e Mae 32) 64 (3 79 Mile T. O........... ot osu eee ee. (1005 10 05 
2 |New Market.........ceeeccesee eee 12 45/12 45)| 684 | Ninety-Six......s.e-.eeeee eeeeee |10 20 10 20 
Te a cccsccce os cosseencees 100) 1 ©) 71x) | Brick House.. ecneatiaes masiein Gen mieaael 10 33 10 33 
SD FOP BMG TF. Oicccccccce coe .ce ose cof FEB] 2 MBit TR ICMORROION oniccciccsces cosccccecs 11 0 11 00 
91 |Cokesbury .. ....... sees wees coccee| I | 1 2 83 | mang Oid TOWD .......s.e00 eee - 20 11 25 
=: Cokesbury..... +++. eee-ee/e+-++| 1 45/| 883Z|Silver Street ....... 2. .-eee0 eee jl 52 11 52 
105% Branch { Abbeville... pevetioe «Habe: || 92°*|Burton’s Tank... .. .. ssres+ses 12 05 12 05 
90 |Barmore’s... oo. cocceccces covoe| 205) 3 05)| 95 |Helema........ cccccccscccecscccecs 12 20 12 25 
102 }¢| Dommalil’S .. ..-seee. cee wee seeeee 2 18) 2 18|| 96 |Neowberry .. . ..- ceccccccsccecece 12 30,12 35 
ee POE cccce 000 seve cecceccece 2 45) 2 45} BERK [PVGGPOTICT 200 ceccccccee 00 cccces 100, 1 ¢ 
11744) Belton. “pitt coccese cocecesece! & 7 := ort —- oot conse ccoescvocecees ‘3 7& 
elton pecteses seenecseentooens 3 30)/ 11436 ME tines © 206 gee ens? ceccoccsdes 4 48 
126% Branch | Rndetidi eeveee| 420) 4 30/| 118 0 gpatatheetpetinaseapecead FF 
124% | Williamston .......... seein GUE Te III TENOR a cnn c- ncccncss+<ncaonecs 2 45| 2 45 
135% |Golden Grove. | 4 os) 4 ” 18634| Frost’s Mill........000-. see cose. | 3 20) 3 20 
143}¢|GREENVILLE.... | 5 a EE EEL ELS | 345!..... 








NEW YORK & NEW ORLEANS THROUGH LINE 
VIA MOBILE AND MONTGOMERY RAIL ROAD. 
This ig the TRUNK ROAD of the GREAT LINES leading from NEW YORK TO NEW OKLEANS, and is 


nearly 300 miles shorter than the Western routes. PALACE CARS on all night trains, running through from New 
Urleans to Lynchburg, 1000 miles; and only ONK TRANSFER between New Orleans and New York. 

















SCHEDULE. | ou. eee 
|| GOING SOUTH. 
&. m.| 880 p. m.|| New York......... cccccccsceceees ; m. 8 30 a. m. 
| 230 p. m./11 30 p> m i] ne weet ey pevetessenactssencesess m. 11 45 a. m. 
230 a. m.|10 9 a. Washington... .......c0e0 ceceeeee - m., 600 p. m 
8 a. m. 12 4 p. m.| Montgomery m.| 6 00 p. m. 
Philadelphia., sececcccccoeeee | 124 p. mn.) 649 p. m.|| Mobile............ . m.| 600 a. m. 
New York.......--+++-se00+ +++ +++ | 444 p. m.\10 20 p. m.||) New Orleans m. | 12 00m. 
APRIL Ist, 1872. G, “JORDAN, Superintendent. 





ALL RAIL BETWEEN THE NORTH AND SOUTH, 
VIA THE LOUISVILLE ROUTE. 
Louisville and Nashville, and Memphis and Louisville R. R. Line. 


6 to 8 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between New Orleans, and Louisville, and 


Cincinnati. : 
5 7 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between Vicksburg, and Louisvillg, and 


Cincinnati. 
4 to 6 





DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between Mempiis, and Louisville, and 
Cincinnati. 

THE ONLY ALL RAIL ROUTE between the cities North of and cities South of 
POTOMAC, OHIO and MISSOURI RIVERS. 

PASSENGERS have the advantage of double daily trains with through day and sleeping cars 
attached, running through between NASHVILLE, HUMBOLDT, MEMPHIS, MOBILE, NEW 
ORLEANS, and other principal cities South, and LOUISVILLE 

FREIGHT forwarded with dispatch, witheut breakage of bulk, between Louisville and all 
principal cities in the South. 

IPPERS by this route will save all Insurance and many days’ time. 

ALBERT FINK, Vice Pres. and yet  Sape., - 

M. H. SMITH, General Freight A LOUISVILLE, HY. 

W. H. KING, General Pass. and cee Agent, 
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“| ST, LOUIS, MEMPHIS, NASHVILLE & CHATTANOOGA RR, LINE: 
TIME TABLE, 


IN EFFECT SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1871. 















































































































































ger. 
oe _Subject to Change 
ve et es — nancameees 
e -—_Ghattancoga to Nashville and Hickman, || wickman to Nashville ae bd Chatasege 
+ 12 
) — NAMES pos No. 4, | No. 12. NAMES No.1. | No. 3. ert 
= > aily ly Dail aily 
5 25 OF /Ex.Sun| DAILY. Ex.Sun| OF DAILY.|Ex. Sun ExSun 
aps STATIONS. 
: U5 | Mail. | Exp. | | Accom.| STATIONS. Mail. | Exp. |Accom. 
42 Lve. Chattanooga PM 2 30 ea ‘Lve.. _Hickman*......... 6 00 pm| 6 00AM! 
05 eovccseee Wauhatchie..,......| 6 | 1 00 ese State Line.. .| 6 45 6 45 
in eee Whitesides*.........| }200 |), “Union City*.... 8 00 8 00 
125 oo | ~-Paducah \ Sunetion... 810 | 8 10 
. ah: ..._ Wakea greneee | eneeee Possess | seeees @cnesee resden..t........- 5 
‘ = Lve. } Jasper... moenvenenes | 6 45 AM| ....-. occcnee | 445 i]. .McKenzie* t........ 10 00 +4 ° 
f i 10 40 
Lf eee Bridgeport*......... | 8 10 9 40 PM) 3.30 P.M) -|11 45 = [12 00m 
) 20 seers StEVENSOD* ... 900 |10 10 .|12 20 am 12 35 PM 
) 33 eo --.Cowan*.., |10 25 ll 30 —--— .. Waverly*t.. .| 100 1 20 
| -suese Decherd* 11040 |11 45pm| No.6 | .Dickson *+ 29 |235° 
L 2 wee. Tullahoma... j11 20 {12 25am) Daily ||........ White Blu 3 10 8 25 
a a Normandy*........./11 40 {12 45 | Ex.Sun) in ston Sprin 3 35 345 
$4 ’ ellevuet... 420 4 25; 
2 25 Arr. } Shelb villes [12 45PM| 9 00 ae 5 00 5 00 
= Lve. y |10 30aM| 5 00 Pm! 6 6 15am Nashville Ex.Sun| DAILY 
i —/|Lve. 845 |700, | 330PM 
a 1 00am| 7 00 wwe & D. Crossing....| 8 50 7 05 8 35 
48 35 1 35 7 45 wae LAVETENECF.neeeee0e 9 30 8 00 4 20 
1 00 2 00 8 15 Smyrna. 9 45 8 20 4 35 
3 13 | 215 830 |). TFlorence.........../10 00 | 8 40 4 55 
2 | 225 | 845 |)"""Murfreesboro*..../1015 | 900 | 5165 
At 37 2 35 900 = ||.....«..Christiana*....... 10 40 9 40 5 45 
-_ soveee 10 3 10 oe Wartrace*t......... 11 20am/\10 35 PM} 6 30 
E Arr. } Nashville ‘ool 7s ise i awe | Shetbyvitie.. i2 45pm| 9 15am| 7 15 PM 
eee Bellevuet..........) 310 | 350 | ||Lve. ° "}10 30am) 5 00 PM 
...Kingston Springs.,...| 3 45 425 i. cess NOrmandy®......./11 40AM|11 05 
cc i smi White Bluft......... 4 05 4 45 IH. -“Seeheme?.- --+ 12 00 m. |11 30 
lew sreseeveeee DICKSODT*.+eseeenee| 4 45 | 5 15 | |cecesseeee DOCHEFA®,...000000| 1 00 12 0AM 
Lve.... Waverley *}. 61 6 Bu | Pao: Cowan*...... 115 12 40 
omit Johnsonville*f... 6 50 7 00 \|~ com oe wh Bt 2 30 Accom, 
- EE. ee 7 2 7 30 ||. Bridgeport*........| 3 05 3 05 8 10am 
= fgmtingdonst «| 8 20 8 25 | 
aoe ve cKenzie*......... 9 00 915 or. 4 45 PM| .ccccce scones seqnenseouse 
en Dresdent,.......... 950 | 955 \ILve. } Semper. nnans.nn| 4 6 FM mre 645 4M 
m Paducah Junction...|10 50 10 45 — -— -—— 
a pees: Union City?*........ 11 00 11 00 | staid ..- Whitesides*........ 4 05 4 00 10 00 
m 8 asad State Line...........)11 45PM/11 40am) su -- Wauhatchie., ...... 4 35 4 35 11 00 
Se Arr..... Hickman ........... 12 30 AM| 12 30 p.m Arr...Chattanooga...... 5 00PM| 5 00AM/11 30AM 
t. ee SRN imn RCT tie Relllncabenr: asad ET 
_s Stations marked (*) are Telegraph Stations. 
The short and only uniform Gauge between Chattanooga and St. Louis. Only route run- 
T, ning sleeping cars between Nashville and Memph x 
NASHVILLE AND DECATUR RAILWAY. 
J. W. Sioss, President and General Supt.; Rt. N. ReyNo.ps, Assistant Supt., and Rk. P. Brown, General Ticket 
ee ll. 2 AP SEES 
nd Pass. | Mail. || Mis. | STATIONS. Mis. || Mail. | Pass 
nd P. M. A.M. y - 73 meow a. M. 
700| 630 122| 630) 4 
nd 800} 730 108; 530) 3 
830) 757 93) 5 a 305 
of 900 820 8 | 436 
940 850 76 400) 207 
i 1015, 918 66 | 328] 137 
1058}; 950) 55} 6.245) -12.59 
11 40! 10 30 48 200! 12 20 
12 32) 1110 31 106; 1131 
all 102) 11 33)| 23\) 1243; lh 
135) 12 00)| 15| 1200) 10 
235} 100)! 122) 0} 1100 
A. M. | P.M. || | ABRIVE \| A.M. P.M. 

















1 Connects with Railways civerging. 2 Connects with Memphis & Goteue Railway. 2 Steamers on the Ten- 
essee River during season of navigatio 
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COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful 
perfume, and is in every respect 
superior for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in Perfumery 
and Toilet Articles. 


IT DOES MORE WORK, es 


MORE KINDS OF WORK, | CHESTNUT ST. FEMALE SEMINARY 


AND BETTER WORK, | PHILADELPHIA. 


Than any other Machine. Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, Principals. 
The twenty-third year of this English and French 
Offices in all the Principal happeeee and Boarding — Day School will open Sept. Isth, at 1615 
_Tow! ns in America Chestnut St. P Particulars from Circulars. 























_ A HARVEST OF DIAMONDS 


Has rewarded the toil of certain lucky adven- 
turers under the burning sun of Africa; but what 
is the value of the rarest gem that ever glittered 
in crown or turban, when compared with that 
of a medicinal remedy that cures dyspepsia and 
biliousness, restores the appetite, regulates the 
») disordered bowels, and tones and invigorates the 
whole vital system? Science has bestuwed upon ff 
the world this inestimable gift in 
TARRANT’S 

EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
which is to all other preparations of its class 
what the diamond is among jewels, and, when 
foaming in the goblet of the tevered invalid, as 
bright and sparkling. 


SOLD BY ALL. DRUCCISTS. 


Burnett's Cocoainey BURNETT’ 
(THE BEST AND CHEAPEST Flavoring Extracts 


Tn ue by Popular Hotels and first-class Families everywhere. 











HAIR DRESSING in the, World. 


IMBALL’S NEW METHOD 


K™ largest, and by f ta of ens Cubbee Geans | DV E RTI S E i E NTS | 


Instructor published, Contains complete and thorough 
instructions and a large amount of beautiful Reed Organ FOR TH 1S MAGAZ if N E. 
Music. Teachers are especially requested to examine | — z 


Kimball's New Method. By Horace E. Kimball. 168 | Are received at favorable rates by W. J. 
large pages. Price $2.50. Copies mailed, post paid, | CARLTON, Advertising Agent, 39 Park 














on receipt of price. S. BRAINARD’S SONS, | Row, N. Y. 

Publishers, Cleveland, @hie. epee eed . 
Se es PIUM-EATING CURED—By a sufferer from its effects. 
' Payson’s Indelible Ink. Its cheapness and Send stamp to W. B. SQUIRE, M.D., Worthington, 
quality recommend it to all classes of society. oe Co., Ind., for his treatise on opium "eating. 


CAUTION! | ALL GENUINE 


> Liebigs Extract of Meat 


f Bears the signature in blue ink, of BARON LIEBIG, the in- 
ventor, across the label. 
NONE OTHER IS GENUINE, 


- - This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, and 
TRADE MARK. guaranteed from the finest Beef. 





Physicians, in prescribing, and purchasers will please take notice 
and ask for the extract with Liebig’s signature thus: 





J. MILHAU’S SONS, Agents, 183 Broadway and 15 Dey Street, N. ¥. 
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DUKESBOROUGH TALES. 


By PHILEMON PERCH. 





NO. 1X.— OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 
CHAPTER XXII. 


C6 HAR it is agin, now!” soliloquised Mr. Bill Williams, as 

he rode home from the Thigpens the last time we saw 
him. ‘This ejaculation was made as soon as he had mounted his 
horse, and was occasioned by Miss Acry’s remark that she would 
always be glad to see him. That was an unconsidered, or at least an 
unfortunate remark. Feeling quite safe in the matter of Miss Kar- 
line, Mr. Bill set about interpreting Betsy Ann’s gracious conduct ; 
and upon reviewing the events of the day and his own felicitous 
doings and sayings, the interpretation was very favorable to himself. 
He almost regretted having gone so far with Miss Karline ; but the 
truth was, he thought that it was no more than Betsy Ann could have 
expected in being so slow to recognise his claims. She knew what 
was what. Now that he had rather turned from her to Miss Karline, 
lo and behold! here she comes up and says she will always be glad 
to see Mr. Williams. Jealousy, jealousy ! 

Oh, how gay he did become !—the greatest beau in the neighbor- 
hood. The smiles he had received from Miss Acry, coming on im- 
mediately after the chat with Miss Karline, almost spoiled him. He 
had not intended, indeed, to go quite so far with Miss Karline on that 
particular occasion, although he was saving her in his mind for his 
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130 Dukesborough Tales. 


second choice ; but his long residence in Dukesborough had served to 
impart such ease to his manners and gaiety to his heart, that it would 
have been really a difficult thing to avoid toying with Miss Karline’s 
obvious fondness for him, and allowing her to dream, for a brief 
period, of what happiness she might have if he should conclude to 
bestow himself upon her. Then we remember that Miss Karline did 
look uncommonly well on the day of the examination. All these 
things, with the addition of what Miss Acry had said about the diffi- 
culty that any gentleman would experience, in her opinion, in getting 
Miss Karline, had conspired to make Mr. Bill rather more demonstra- 
tive on that day than he had intended to be. 

He had many, very many, reflections upon these things. Time 
enough, he thought. 

Mrs. Williams, Mr. Bill’s mother, had never much fancied either 
his living in town or the personal improvement that had been brought 
about by it. She used to talk with my father about him, and his 
remarks confirmed her opinion that it would be better for him to quit 
his foolishness, as she termed it, and come straight back home where 
he belonged. We have seen how fond she was of Miss Karline ; the 
two ladies had grown quite cordial with each other, and sometimes, 
even before the examination, Mrs. Williams would make a remark 
that would make Miss Karline blush, and afterwards become more 
fond of Mrs. Williams than ever. ghe latter was in high glee when 
she had heard of her son’s last day’s work, and would have gone the 
very next day to see Miss Karline, but that Mr. Bill told her that she 
would better hold on awhile. But for that remark pf Miss Acry’s at 
the Thigpens, there is no telling what might have taken place ; for it 
cannot be denied that the improvement that had been going on in 
Mr. Bill was not such as appeared to Messrs. Bland and Jones to be 
of the kind that would justify them in increasing his salary, as had 
been expected, and as had been even promised in certain contin- 
gencies. ‘That salary heretofore ‘ad been just about enough to pay 
for his board. Mr. Bill had never doubted that it would be at least 
doubled in another year, in view of the invaluable services he had 
rendered. He was therefore not prepared for the announcement of 
Mr. Bland, the leading partner, that the salary, instead of being 
raised, would probably have to be somewhat reduced. No complaint 
was made ; but these times was hard, you know, William, and nobody 
knows, you know—and so on. We remember that Mr. Bill had said 
that Mr. Bland was a monstous funny man. 

So Mr. Bill began to look around him. But then Miss Acry was 
so pretty, and tempting, and cordial, that he could but look at her 
‘more often than at anybody else. It was of course to be expected 
that he would now go to the Thigpens as often as his business en- 
gagements would permit ; but he held off, and availed himself of all 
opportunities to see Miss Acry and ride with her from church. On 
such occasions she would inquire about Miss Karline in a way that 
amused and interested him very much. His conscience hurt him 
sometimes when he thought how Miss Karline might be feeling on 
the subject of his continued absence and silence ; but, law me! wasn’t 
such things common every day? 
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“Philip,” he said to me one day, when I was joking him about both 
these ladies, “Philip, I do b’lieve I’m gittin to be a reg’lar old 
flurrit.” 

By this time I had found out his meaning of this term, and I knew 
what he was after. 

Mr. Bill thought and thought. The understanding with Mr. Bland 
convinced him that he had not as much time as he thought he had. 
At last he made up his mind. 

One Sunday, on the way from church, he informed Miss Acry that 
he had something very pinted to say to her. She smiled, and 
answered that she had been expecting it for some time, and other 
people besides, probably, and that she was quite ready to hear it. 
Mr. Bill hemmed and blushed, and Miss Acry laughed and begged 
him to go on. Then he got so full and so confused that he said he 
would have to send her a letter, that his words was entirely absent 
from him at the present, and he ruther thought he should have to send 
her a letter, which it was not common with him that he could not 
express himself, but his words in fac’ was ruther absent from him at 
the present. 

Miss Acry looked at him very curiously, and declared that she 
couldn’t see, to save her life she could nof see, why he couldn’t tell 
her right then what she knew was on his mind. This reassured him, 
and he opened his heart. 

He had always wanted to settle hisself. It had been his desires, 
yea, a long time before he had went to Josiah Lorriby’s school ; but 
which it were a great deal, yea fair worse sence that —so to speak — 
ontimely time, becase—in cose—circumsances then forbid, but 
which they had now arriv. 

Miss Acry did look at him so curiously. 

“Yes indeed,” he continued, “which they has now arriv, and the 
person in cose ar—a female. You know that, Miss Betsan?” 

“Tthink so. I’ve thought so some time.” Stili she looked at him 
very curiously. 

“In cose youdo. Yes, it ara female. Nobody but a female could 
be expected to have anything to do with circumances o’ that delicate 
kind. Yes, it were time I were settlin’ myself. I’m a gittin’ ‘long in 
years now, and it’s time that a man o’ my age was settlin’ hisself. In 
cose hit could not be did, nor it cou/d not be did without the necessary 
female. And as I has made myself understood in all the circum- 
sances, in cose I should now like to hear from the opposite party.” 

Miss Acry looked at him so strangely that he reflected a moment, 
and then supposing that perhaps he had not made himself sufficiently 
explicit to warrant a perfectly modest young woman in assuming to 
understand him, went through another long circumlocution. His 
absent words had returned now in quite sufficient quantities. He 
spoke of the school-days at Lorriby’s, and that ontimely time when 
those ’orrible people, ef it hadn’t been for him, mout have done things 
to Miss Betsan which would a been too ’orrible to think about; but 
which he should ever be glad that he was thar to take the — respon- 
shuability so to speak; and that always sense then his bres’ had 
been a beatin with the same tremenjuous feelins. 
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“Mr. Williams,” said Betsy Ann, “I —don’t think I exactly under- 
stand you. I thought I did once, but now I’m afraid I don’t.” 

Mr. Bill reflected again, and this time upon the fact that in address- 
ing females one must employ terms suitable to their comprehension. 

“My meanin’ is,” he answered with a winning smile, “that as I now 
desires to settle myself, I also desires, in all the circumsances, that a 
certain person—the present female, for instance — will jine along 
with me and travel along with me down the road to happiness and 
biiss.” 

They were now near Mr. Acry’s gate. 

“Mr. Williams,” she said, “is it me you’re been talking about all 
this time? Is it me? Mr. Williams, it aim’tme? Please tell me, Mr. 
Williams, that you don’t mean ME.” 

“Yes, but Ido mean you. Who, in all the circumsances of the 
case, could I mean but you?” 

They stopped at the gate. Mr. Bill alighted gaily, and started to 
lead Miss Acry’s horse to the block in order to assist her, but she 
gathered up her riding-skirts and was upon the ground by the time he 
had touched the bridle. Then she stood and regarded him yet more 
curiously than before. 

“Mr. Williams,” she said, “as it’s me you mean, you'll give me a 
little time to think about it, I suppose. You really did quite surprise 
me ; I thought it was another person that you was going to talk about. 
But as it’s me, you’ll give me a little time to think about it, I know. 
You'll hear from me soon; I’ll not keep you waiting long. Oh no, 
I don’t believe in any such thing as that of keeping people a waiting. 
You'll hear from me soon.” 

“But how?” asked Mr. Bill. 

“Never mind,” answered Miss Acry, “‘I’ll find the way. Of course 
you won’t say anything about what’s passed to-day.” 

Not he ; he was not the man to be blabbin out matters, ’specially 
dilicate matters like the present, to a universal world. 

That’s right. Good-bye now. He should hear from her very soon, 
and she would be certain to talk in the way that was exactly right. 
Good-bye. She ran into the house, and Mr. Bill rode away. 

Somehow he couldn’t quite make it out, but upon the whole he 
thought he was the winner. 

As he rode away, Betsy Ann, who had reached the door, turned 
and looked at him. She leaned against the door-facing, patted her 
foot against the floor awhile, and thought, with an expression upon 
her face half serious and half comic. Then lifting her bonnet and 
shaking her curls back from her neck, she said :—“ Yes, 4e must tell 
him. He is the very one to do it ; the very, very, very one. I never, 
never, never — yes, he’s the very one to tell him, and he shall do it.” 
She then went to her room, singing a hymn and talking to herself 
alternately — 

Come, thou fount — 


“Yes, sir, that’s it— 
Of every blessing, 


“ He’s the very one to do it. 
Tune my heart 
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“Tf he don’t give him — 

To sing thy grace: 
“T never, never, never — 

Streams of mercy, 
“Oh, Karline, Karline! — 

Never ceasing, 
“Dear, dear Karline — 


Call for songs of loudest praise.” 


And then Betsy Ann sat down upon her bed and cried and laughed, 
and laughed and cried. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Mr. Bit awaited the answer. His mother had been greatly disap- 
pointed by his not prosecuting the suit to Miss Karline, and when he 
told of his hopes in the case of Betsy Ann, she shook her head, and 
told him that in her opinion he were standing very much in his 
own light. In the first place, while Betsy Ann was a very fine gir], 
Karline was one that would suit him better. In the next place, it was 
very doubtful in her mind whether he could get Betsy Ann or not, 
and he had therefore better mind what he was about. But he might 
go on; yes, go long ; he would soon see what the upshot of it all was. 
Then he hadn’t treated Karline right ; but go ’long. 

Mr. Bill waited the answer. He thought to himself that he would 
have preferred a categorical affirmation in the beginning ; but he had 
often said that wimming was wimming, and it wasn’t worth while to 
try to alter’em. So he waited, and notwithstanding his confidence, 
he was occasionally quite thoughtful. Betsy Ann had promised to 
Jet him hear from her very soon. This was on a Sunday, as we have 
seen. Friday night had come, and yet no answer. He was getting 
a little inclined to complain, and the more especially as he had seen 
Betsy Ann on that very afternoon riding by the store, on her way to 
the Thigpens. True, she bowed very graciously to him and Mr. 
Jones, as they were standing in the door, but otherwise she left no 
sign as she passed. That night Mr. Bill didn’t sleep well. 

On the next morning, about ten o’clock, Allen Thigpen rode up to 
the store. He alighted, hitched his horse, and walked in with delib- 
eration. There was nothing remarkable in his appearance, except 
that he carried in his hand a big freshly-cut hickory-stick. He seemed 
to be in remarkably good health and spirits. 

“Hallo, Allen,” said Mr. Bland, who was sitting before the door ; 
“what’s the matter? Lame?” 

“Qh no, nothin’ partickler,” answered Allen. “Is William Wil- 
liams in this mornin’?” 

“Yes, he’s in the store. Want to see him?” 

“Not very partickler—only for a minute or so. Fine day, Mr. 
Bland.” 
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Allen walked in and saluted Mr. Bill thus :—“I want to see you a 
minute or so, Bill.” 

“Why, good mornin’, Allen. How’s all?” said Mr. Bill, disposed 
to be cordial, but feeling a little uneasy. 

“Well as common,” answered Allen, drily. “I wish to speak with 
you a few words. Is you partickler busy this mornin’ that we mout 
not have a little convisation jes twixt me and you? Ef you're very 
busy I can wait till you’re through. But I must have a little bit of 
convisation with you befo I leave. Ef you’re very busyI can set out 
thar with Mr. Bland, and wait.” 

Mr. Bill looked very curiously at the stick. “I’m not so very busy, 
Allen, ef it’s anything very partickler. I hope —that is—in cose I 
hope —” 

“Certinly,” said Allen ; “sposen we take a little walk, as maybe 
nary one of us mout keer about havin other people knowin ’bout our 
business.” Allen had raised his stick and was holding it with both 
hands, and quietly striking his teeth upon the head. Mr. Bill 
scratched his head. 

“Take —take a walk ?—ye-yes. But, Allen, ah —not—ah — not 
too fur.” 

“Oh no, jes across the street thar.” 

Mr. Bill came slowly from behind the counter. 

“Ts you got a stick?” asked Allen. 

“Stick!” exclaimed Mr. Bill. 

“Yes ; stick.” 

“No. I sildom —ah—walks with a stick nohow, and specially— 
sich a—sich a—short ways as that. Oh, stick!” and he began 
backing again behind the counter. 

Allen quietly placed his own in acorner. Mr. Bill seemed a little 
reassured, and coming forth again, they walked across the street and 
leaned upon a rail-fence which enclosed a lot on which several calves 
were feeding. Mr. Bill managed so as to get a corner between him- 
self and Allen, and seemed rather thankful that one of the rails 
protruded some distance, on which he could rest his hands. 

“ Bill Williams,” said Allen, “maybe you know what I’m goin to 
talk to you about, and maybe you don’t. I know you don’t know a/, 
but I think it’s highly prob’le you know some.” And Allen took a 
chew of tobacco. 

Mr. Bill looked anxiously back towards the store for a moment. 
“Allen, I hain’t the least idee —that is —I has — ah —” 

“That is, you has a idee, is it?” 

“Allen Thigpen, I’m as good a fren as you’ve got in all this blessed 
world — and —” 

“That ain’t got the littlest thing to do with it,” said Allen ; “not 
the very slightest little teeny bit.” Allen chewed away until he could 
squeeze his quid into one side of his jaw. He had never appeared to 
Mr. Bill to be so stout and strong; his very jaws looked as if they 
could grip anything they might take a fancy to. “ Does you,” said 
Allen, when his quid was fixed satisfactorily, “does you, or does you 
not? Which?” 

“Ar it—ah— Allen —ar it a fe — female?” 
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“Ar it Miss —ah, Miss—” 

“Right agin. Yes, it’s her.” 

Mr. Bill declared that he had always been one of the best friends 
that Miss Karline ever had, and not only so, but he always had 
respected her, and ef he was to be asked his opinion about Miss Kar- 
line, he should — 

Oh, nobody wanted his opinion, at least yit awhile. 

“ Bill Williams,” said Allen sternly, ‘‘I wants to know ef you ever 
did want sister Karline ; and ef you did, when, and why not now; and 
ef you didn’t, what’s all your.talkin and carrin on been about, and 
what’s your objects, and your meanins, and your intentions? Now I 
wants you to talk up squar. And when you're done, I’m goin to do 
some talkin myself, and 7’ goin to talk squar. And then I’ve got 
somethin else to say — about — about —some other matters. I tell 
you how I want squar talkin, and no foolin.” 

Mr. Bill saw that he was in difficulties. His too gay career was 
having some of its consequences. “Allen,” he said, “don’t — please 
don’t talk —so loud —and be—so brash. Le’s move on up a little 
furder.” But he looked back at the store, and seemed to doubt 
whether it might not be best to remain within easy call. Notwithstand- 
ing his avowed friendship for Mr. Thigpen, he did not prefer his 
society this morning so entirely as to wholly disregard all other. 
They walked a few steps further on and stopped, Mr. Bill again get- 
ting a corner between Allen and himself. He drew a long breath. 
He would have gladly made a long speech if Allen had not insisted 
on his being perfectly “squar.” 

“Allen, I has long wanted to settle myself, yea, even befo I quit 
the country and moved into Dukesborough. Somehow I got dissat- 
isfied in the country and thought I would try town awhile, and —” 

“Oh, ding the country, and the town too!” 

“Cert’nly, cert’nly. As I was sayin, I has wanted to settle myself, 
and so did mammy want it; and at one time she and me too was 
thinkin that Miss — that is — Miss Karline were the very person that 
could make a man like myself go on hand and hand down the road to 
happiness and bliss ; and which even now, ef she had ary friend upon 
the top-side of this universal, ontimely old world —” 

“Oh, ding all about friends, and all sich!” 

“Cert’nly, cert’nly. But lately, it is true that they ar another per- 
son—which—I don’t like to name names—but it—cert’nly — 
yes —in cose —it ar a fe—female ; and then, yes —a fe — fe —” 

“That'll do,” said Allen, bobbing his head, “that’ll do. Well now, 
Bill, one of the curiousest things about the whole business is that you 
should a thought, even ef sister Karline would a stood sich as that, 
that you should a thought that 7 would. I got to be plain with you, 
Bill, becase it’s a right dilicate business. How sister Karline could 
take a likin to you, Bill Williams, I nuver could understan ; but that 
ain’t nuther here nor thar ; wimming’s strange things tome. But that 
part of it ain’t none o’ my business. You talked to her, and so did 
your mother ; and you two come it over her somehow, I don’t know 
how: I sposen sich things happens everywhar. You have as good as 
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ast her to have you, you and your mother betwixt you, and she did 
make up her mind to do it—without consultin o’ me; I had nothin 
to do ‘long with it, and I’m glad of it. But so, lo and behold, you 
backs out. Well now, you see, Bill Williams, sich as that I— don’t — 
stand.” At this point Allen made him a low bow. “Bill Williams,” 
he continued, “I has never seed but one man that I was afeard of, 
and he wan’t nocommon man. It wan’t becase he were a man, but 
becase he were a jedge. But let that all go; I have left home to 
come here this mornin to put two things to you. I didn’t expect to 
put but one at first — but — but—on thinkin a little about it, and 
talkin a little about it with —a certin person, I made up my mind to 
put you up two. Now see here: sister Karline don’t understan all 
your ways yit, though she ’spicions you strong. Now here’s them two 
things: You’ve got to go to sister Karline and ask her plump, squar 
up to have you, and let her be the one that’s to say o, ef anybody have 
to say it; or, Bill Williams, you’ve got me to whip. Now ont or 
tother: you’ve got to lay the whole case befo sister Karline, and do 
what she say, or you got me to whip. Which will youdo? Maybe 
you ruther take the last.” 

Mr. Bill raised his arms in a deprecating attitude, as if few things 
were further from his intentions or desires than to inflict corporal in- 
jury upon Mr. Thigpen. 

Oh, what a quandary Mr. Bill was in! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ALLEN looked at Mr. Bill, and chewed his tobacco. It would be 
hard to say if he did not rather enjoy the discomfiture which he had 
wrought. 

“ Bill Williams,” he began again, “I had made up my mind this 
mornin’ to pitch right spang into you the first thing after I laid my 
eyes on you. I tell you why. I thought you jes been triflin’ ‘long 
with sister Karline, and never did keer anything about her nohow. 
Not that I don’t know that she’s the best ’oman in this world, and 
worth two dozen sich fellers as you or ary—Oh ding it all!” and 
Allen wiped his eye and blew his nose. “ But Bill, I notice sence you 
been livin’ in this here town, you ’pear to be like you feel like you 
better’n t’other people, and I thought you jes Been carrin on with 
her and havin’ your game and fun outen her. But you say jes now 
that you did one time like her well enough to have her, or leastways 
you ¢hought you did. Ar that soin fac’? Mind you now, no foolin, 
and no dodgin ; I want squar talk from you.” 

“Tt ar a blessed fac’, Allen, a blessed, blessed fac’, on the honor of 
a man which he were once gay and happy as you, but which he now 
hardly know hisself, and what he ought to— ah — that is —in all the 
ontimely, as it war, circumsances of — ah —” 

“Oh, ding the circumstances!” 

“ Cert’nly, cert’nly. But listen to me, Allen, please. The difficulty 
is, I have use words of a certing kind, yea to another person — I 
can’t say who — becase I have promised not ; but you know — in cose 
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it ar a fe—fe— male, and I’m—you see, Allen,—oh me—I’m 
sorter in honor bound thar too, and I’m a expectin of a anser every day. 
Ef it wasn’t for that—oh my blessed me —” and Mr. Bill scratched 
his head with both hands. 

‘Ef it wasn’t for that, what?” asked Allen quickly. ‘ 

“Oh, Allen — I don’t — know — but I do b’lieve, and so do mammy, 
and I always shall b’lieve that—ah— Miss Karline is—the best 
’oman in the united world,” and he rubbed his nose with the back of 
his wrist, and looked very pitiful and longing. 

“ And you’re waitin your anser, is you?” 

“Indeed I ar, Allen, and which I hardly know.” 

“Well, I’ve fotch it to you.” 

Allen took a chew and started to hand the twist to Mr. Bill, but 
gave up the notion and put it in his pocket. Mr. Bill opened his 
eyes wide. “Yes, I fotch your anser to you, and hit war another 
piece of my business with you this mornin. Bill Williams, when you 
thought about drappin sister Karline for Betsan Acry, that war a 
thing that couldn’t well be hope. Ef you could a got Betsy Ann, or 
ef you had a thought you could a got her, I don’t blame you for 
wantin of her. Still it were shabby in you, Bill Williams, not to act 
squar up like a man, and go to sister Karline and tell her all about 
it. But still I can’t blame you for wantin’ of Betsy Ann.” 

Allen pulled out his twist and offered it to Mr. Bill. 

“Youdon’tchaw? Ithought you chawed. Well, you see, Bill, Betsy 
Ann and sister Karline is monstous friendly —we’re all friendly. I 
sposen you know that?” 

“Tn cose I does, and that what make me say —” 

“Hold on! Betsy Ann ar the person you spoke to last Sunday. 
She told you she would give you a anser, didn’t she?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Bill, not knowing exactly what he thought, 
or what he desired. 

“Well, I fotch her anser to you. She tell me to tell Mr. Williams 
(for they was the very words she said), she says to me to tell Mr. 
Williams that she ar very sorry for the misonderstandin betwixt her 
and him; for she thought that his idees was about another person, 
or as you mout say, another female ; and that she didn’t know no 
better till last Sunday, and that she still must sposen that she must 
be mistaken, or him one. But she furthermo ast me to say, ef she 
ar not mistaken, nor him nuther, and she ar the person who he do 
want, then so fur as she ar consarned he ar too late. She feel the 
honor and all sich, but he ar too late.” 

Allen tore off about a cubic inch of tobacco, put it in his mouth 
and spat at a rock about fifteen feet off. 

“Yes, Bill, too late. Ahead of you thar, Bill. Hit couldn’t be 
hope. I beat you thar.” ; 

Pitiful and perplexed looked Mr. Bill, Allen chewing away as if it 
were Betsy Ann herself that he was eating up. 

“ Now lookee here, Bill Williams: sister Karline don’t know about 
all this here business of yourn and Betsy Ann. I wanted to tell her right 
squar up, but Betsy Ann said no; so she don’t know it. Now listen 
tome. Sister Karline and me has got to have a division of what’s 
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thar on the place this fall. As she ar a female, and as she ar the 
best sister that any man ever did have in this world, I’m goin to low 
her five hundred dollars the ’vantage in the settlement. Ef arfter what’s 
past you and she can make it up — but which I tell you now that on- 
less you,wanted her and ruther have her than ary nother female — she 
wouldn’t have you ef you had a gold nigger hung to every har on top 
of your head — but ef, I say, ef you and she has a mind to make it up, 
thar it is. Ef not, and ef you don’t make some sort o’ satisfaction 
for your carrin on, and ef you don’t promise me right here that you 
goin to do it, you got me to whip.” 

Allen threw out his quid, planted himself firmly on his pegs, 
clenched his fists, and looked as if he meant all that he said. 

Mr. Bill looked at Allen, then on the ground, then back at the 
store, then over the fence at the calves. His countenance became 
more and more calm. Finally he looked at Allen again, smiled 
blandly, and said: “Allen, I wouldn’t hurt a har o’ your head, not 
for all the money that this ontimely old world could raise to pay me 
for doin it ; and —” 

“Oh, the dickence!” 

“ Cert’nly, cert’nly. But what I’m a thinkin about now ar a female, 
and that female ar Miss Karline. Betsan ar right, and I knowed it 
ef I had a knowed what I was about. It was Miss Karline that I 
wanted all the time. Ef she’ll take me arfter what’s past, I’ll jine my 
heart along with hern, and go hand and hand along with her down 
the road to happiness and bliss.” 

“Oh, I don’t keer what road you ’spect to take; but ef you foller 
sister Karline’s advice and go to work, you’ll go safe. They ain’t no 
doubt about that.” 

“Cert’nly, cert’nly ; that’s ezactly what I means.” 

“You do it then?” 

“TI do. I thought I done already said what was catamount to that. 
I always did love her the best, but which I didn’t ezactly know it till 
jes now.” 

Mr. Bill took Allen’s hand, and said it would do him proud to call 
him brother and likewise Betsan sister. Allen let him hold it an 
instant, and then withdrew it and took out his plug. 

“Have achaw? No? I forgit ; you don’t chaw.” 

“Allen,” said Mr. Bill, as they were about to separate, “‘ maybe it’s 
better not—to—ah—say anything to Miss Karline "bout — last 
Sunday. Wimming’s wimming you know, and —” 

“T got nothin mo to do with it, Bill; I shall say nothin ’bout it. 
But I tell you now, you better be keerful: sister Karline ain’t so easy 
fooled as you mout think. You be keerful.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Miss Karine did not inquire of her brother on what errand he was 
going to Dukesborough. She had been more than usually thoughtful 
of late, but had kept her thoughts to herself. Betsy Ann was treated 
at this visit as she always had been, and especially since her engage- 
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ment with Allen. Mr. Bill’s name was mentioned once or twice 
casually, but Miss Karline did not notice the allusion. The next day 
Betsy Ann went home, and that very afternoon Mr. Bill rode up. 
Allen had seen him coming and dodged out of view. 

Mr. Bill tried to look gay and gallant. “And how is my friend 
Miss Karline this sweet and lovely evenin like?” 

But Miss Karline was quite cool. Of course she could but ask Mr. 
Williams to take a seat. She very politely remarked that as she 
sposen he had come to see her brother on business, she would have 
him called in. Mr. Bill protested that he had not come to see Allen, 
but her, and her only. For the life of Miss Karline she could not 
understand what about, and thought he must be mistaken. If Mr. 
Williams did not want to see her brother, then he ought to have come 
yesterday, for then they had a very pleasant girl in the house, which 
she might have been very pleasant company for Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Bill saw his danger, and went right to work. He made a 
rather slighting allusion to the young lady in question ; but Miss Kar- 
line caught him up at once, and warned him, for more reasons than 
one, to be keerful how he talked, and intimated that it would make 
matters worse if he went about denying any of his conduct.’ So Mr. 
Bill had to come out squarely, although Miss Karline assured him 
that he need not, as it was none of her business, and she keered 
nothing at all about it. Mr. Bill confessed, and vowed his love anew, 
and even condescended to beg. But it all amounted to nothing. He 
told his mother that night that Miss Karline had kicked him so high 
that the blue-birds had time enough to pick every har from his head 
and build their nesteses outen it. 

“Jes as I ’spected,” said his mother. But she did not reproach 
him harshly, for she saw that for the first time in his life he was seri- 
ously mortified and depressed. Then, as his engagement with Bland 
& Jones had just expired, he had come home and was to stay there. 
This had gratified her greatly, and so she had not the heart to scold 
him. But she told him to go on and attend to the business. Ina 
day or two he expressed the intention of going to see Miss Karline 
again, but his mother would not hear to this. Wait, I tell you; 
wait. 

A few days after that, as Miss Karline was sitting in her door, Mrs. 
Williams rode up. She rose immediately and went out to meet her. 
Miss Karline was perhaps a little more cordial than usual, for she felt 
that she could but sympathise with Mrs. Williams in what she very 
well knew was giving her distress. So she met her even affection- 
ately, and insisted upon carrying into the house a curious looking 
bundle which the old lady had brought with her. It was something 
sewed up carefully in a pillow-case. 

After entering into the house and exchanging a remark or two 
about the weather, their health, and so forth, Mrs. Williams looked at 
the bundle with a most sorrowful face, and then at Miss Karline. 
Then she peaked up her features as if for a cry, and shook her head 
dismally. 

“Something is the matter with you, Mrs. Williams ; I jes know they 
is. Ain’t you sick, Mrs. Williams?” and Miss Karline rose to get the 
camphor, which stood ready in a big bottle on the mantel. 
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Mrs. Williams put our her hand. “ Not that, not that. I ain’t sick 
in body ; it’s here.” She laid her hand upon her heart and mur- 
mured feebly, “It’s broke.” 

Miss Karline looked down at the floor, and felt very sorry for her 
friend. 

“Open that bundle, Karline, if you please.” Miss Karline opened 
it slowly and cautiously, as if she suspected it to be an infernal ma- 
chine. She took out the contents, laid it on the table, then sat down, 
and exclaiming, “Oh, Mrs. Williams!” she folded her hands on her 
lap and leaned her head upon the table. 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Williams, “hit’s Bonaparte a crossin o’ the Rhine. 
I hain’t the heart to keep it »ow. Hit’s never been spread but once. 
I put hit on the shed-room bed—oh my! jes to see how it would 
look, and it look lovely indeed. And then I took it off and folded it 
nice, jes as you see it now, and put it in the chist; and, says I, I'll 
save it till—oh my goodness me! But it’s a life o’ disappintments.” 
And she continued to shake her head. 

Oh, Miss Karline, Miss Karline! How can you afford to behold 
such distress? Indeed you cannot, for your head is kept leaning on 
the table. 

“Yes, Karline, I couldn’t keep Bonaparte any longer now, arfter: 
my heart’s done and broke. And what have broke it? Hit’s becase 
my onliest child’s heart ar broke also too and likewise.” 

“Tf his heart’s broke,” said Miss Karline, raising her head, “ it 
wasn’t me that broke it.” Miss Karline spoke firmly, but not 
harshly. 

“Ah, my dear Karline, you don’t know that child. Yes; hit’s you 
that broke it. He’s a dyin for you day by day. He jes goes about, 
and goes about. He ain’t got no stomach for his vittals. His west- 
coats has had to be tuck up two blessed times ; and he don’t, and I 
sometimes thinks he can’t, tie his shoes. He scarcely ever says any- 
thing to me nor nobody else; and my feelins is powerful, and ’spi- 
cions is powerful that, without some change, and that soon, the poor 
child ar goin to lose his senses. Hit was only last night when I was 
a tryin to ’courage him up a leetle bit, says he to me, says he, ‘ Let me 
alone, mammy, I’m moloncholly,’ and then he got up and tried to 
sing that hime — 

‘An let this feebyul body fail, 
And let it faint or die ;’ 


and he broke down befo he got through the very fust veerse, and went 
‘long off to bed. Oh my goodness blessed me!” 

It was in vain that Miss Karline insisted that it wasn’t she that had 
placed Mr. Bill in his present condition. She didn’t know the child. 
It was true that he had done wrong that Sunday, but it was all them 
Dukesborough ways ; and she knowed that he loved Miss Karline the 
best, and that he has now done quit Dukesborough and all sich fool- 
ishness, and that even Mr. Pearch said William had done ezactly 
what he ought to a done when he quit Dukesborough ; and he war 
nately a industrous young man, and he told me with his own mouth 
that if William could git Karline Thigpen, he didn’t have a doubt that 
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it would be the finest thing that could happen to him, and he thought 
he would git studdy and make a good farmer. Now they was the 
very words he said, and —oh gracious, gracious, gracious!” 

Miss Karline deeply sympathised with the widow. She felt sorry 
for her from the bottom of her heart. They had a long talk. “I 
wouldn’t a blamed Mr. Williams,” she said, “for likin Betsy Ann; 
she’s younger than I am, and a heap prettier. But—he oughtn’t — 
to be —courtin both of us—at the same time. He ought to made 
up his mind, and not trifle with people —still he was gentlemany in 
tellin me about it, and which —” 

Miss Karline could go no further. She leaned her head on the 
table again. ‘The widow pressed upon her as she found her giving 
way. Oh, how she did dwell on Mr. Bill’s moloncholly, and the 
tuckin up of his westcoats, and his havin of no stomach for his vittals. 
But Miss Karline would not make any promise. She would think 
about it. The widow said that she could not take back home with 
her Bonaparte a crossin o’ the Rhine without some little, some leetle 
bit o’ hope for her poor ’flicted child. Miss Karline looked at the 
counterpane fora moment. She had made the counterpin for her — 
leastways she and-Betsy Ann together, which of cose she had fur- 
nished the thread herself and done most of the weavin. She had 
made it for Mrs. Williams, and for nobody but her, and which, she 
had said and would say it again, that she had loved her next to her 
own blessed mother that was now dead and gone; and that as for 
herself, if she knowed herself, she was not a person that, when she 
give things as presents to people, would ever wish to take ’em back 
again. 

During this and more of such talk, Miss Karline carefully sewed up 
the counterpane in the pillow-case, and though she declared that she 
could make no promises, the widow hugged her tight. She shortly 
afterwards took her leave and rode on home, carrying tenderly in her 
lap Bonaparte a crossing o’ the Rhine. 

The next day Mr. Bill was at the Thigpens good and soon. He 
came in with a subdued and solemn air. He had been extremely 
moloncholly, he confessed. After some preliminary remarks, in which 
he again spoke of how important it was, in this vain and foolish world, 
for a man to settle hisself, he got upon his knees before Miss Karline, 
and declared that he loved her the best and the onliest of all the 
females in this blessed world, and that he would never rise from. that 
blessed floor until she had forgive him. 

Miss Karline declared to him, upon her word and honor she de- 
clared to him, that if it was not for his mother’s sake she wouldn’t ; 
and as for Betsy Ann, she was goin to be her dear sister anyhow, and 
it wouldn’t look right maybe ; and for the sake of his mother, and — 
then Miss Karline broke down, and extended him her hand. Mr. 
Bill arose, flung away his moloncholly ir. an instant, and declared that 
he could now see his way clear all down the road to happiness and 
bliss. 

Just then Allen came in. Seeing at once that all was settled, he 
went to his sister and put his arm around her. Finding he was about 
to cry, he jerked out his tobacco, tore off a big piece, crammed it in 
his mouth, and handing it to Mr. Bill, said : 
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“Have a thaw, Bill? No, I forgith, you don’t thaw.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


A COUNTRY wedding in Georgia, in the times whereof I write, was a 
thing worth going to. Allen and Betsy Ann were married on a 
Tuesday, and Mr. Bill and Miss Karline were to be joined on the 
next Thursday. The best showing was reserved for the last. They 
would have had both marriages on the same night if it had been con- 
venient. As it was, Allen and Betsy Ann agreed in insisting that the 
big supper should be at his sister’s. All the neighbors were invited, 
men, women, and children; and most of them went. Pig, lamb, 
turkey, chicken, duck, pea-fowl, goose, partridge, pigeon, cake, sylla- 
bub. Oh, the syllabub! Every tumbler and wine-glass in the neigh- 
borhood had been called in, and were then incapable of holding it all. 
Miss Karline and Betsy Ann, and Mrs. Glisson, and Allen, and 
Brinkley, they all made it. How they did work at it! Betsy Ann 
and Allen beat up the whites of the eggs, and Betsy Ann declared a 
hundred times that day that that syllabub wouldn’t be fit to drink, 
because Allen would keep leaving off the beating just to give her 
cheeks a pinch. Brinkly was in good feather. It was understood 
that he was to be educated, even to sending to college, by Mr. Over- 
ton, who was now gone to Virginia, but would be back in good time 
for all purposes. 

The guests all reached the house at the appointed time. The 
marriage was to take place by early candle-light, and in those days 
the night was understood to begin as the sun went down. 

Mr. Bill had on a blue coat, buff pants and vest, a white stock, 
pumps and silk stockings. No taking up of waistcoats now. He was 
never so gay. He answered the preacher with a Yes so loud that you 
would have thought nobody had ever before taken a responsibility 
with a greater resolve to keep it. Miss Karline, in pure white all 
over, looked as if she knew it was a serious business, but she had 
reflected upon it, and had made up her mind to go through with it. 
After the ceremony was over, the shaking of hands began. How they 
did wring! Mr. Bill declared scores of times that he could now look 
ahead and see the way perfectly clear. It was a great responsibility, he 
admitted ; but he had somebody to help him take it now, and he felt 
that he could now bid farewell to a vain and foolish, but which now it 
were also a blessed and glorious old world. He twitted Allen on 
having beaten him so far. This was done in a very jocose and 
friendly way however. He knew how safe it was to run Miss Karline 
against anybody, even Allen’s wife. Allen made no other answer to 
his boast than this :—“ Sister Karline will car you safe, Bill, ef you 
foller her advice, and go to work. I never wanted a chaw 0’ to- 
backer as bad in my born days ; I hain’t had one sence day befo yis- 
tiday.” R 

The fiddling and the dancing began; and then the supper — tur- 
key, turkey, cake and syllabub, syllabub and cake. The only thing 
that marred Miss Karline’s happiness was that people wouldn’t be 
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everlastingly eating. Many declared that they were filled up to the 
very top of their throats, but Miss Karline was for stuffing in more 
and washing down with syllabub. It was nothin in the world but 
froth, and wouldn’t hurt anybody. Mr. Bill endorsed his wife fully, 
arfd it was said the number of tumblers he took couldn’t be counted. 

The dancing went on until nearly midnight, the older guests having 
departed long before that hour. ‘The grand thing, after the Virginia 
reel, was a duett of some sort between Mr. Bill and Betsy Ann. The 
question was who could hold out the longest. Mr. Bill gave the 
challenge, and counted on a great triumph over Betsy Ann, at which 
he knew Miss Karline would be gratified. His idea was to break her 
down by vigorous moves in the beginning. The quantity of syllabub 
he had taken, together with the joyousness of the occasion, made him 
feel that, like old Molly’s colt, he could jump over the moon. 

Betsy Ann understood his game, and called to the fiddler for a 
more vigorous measure. It was Morris, who belonged to Mr. Parkin- 
son. Morris struck at once into his master-piece, which he called 
Sally Goodin. My gracious, how it did go! You couldn’t see the 
bow at all; but you could hear, as well the fiddle as Morris’ foot as 
he kept time upon the floor. Betsy Ann’s feet rattled like the rain. 
And she was—splendid. That’s all I can say for Betsy Ann that 
night. Mr. Bill did elegantly at first, and his heels shook the very 
beams of the house. “Faster!” cried Betsy Ann ; “why don’t you 
play up, Morris?” Then taking her skirts with the tips of her thumbs 
and forefingers and lifting them slightly, she spun around twice, and 
if the eye alone could have been trusted, people would have said that 
Betsy Ann had a thousand feet and ancles. 

Mr. Bill had started out with his shoulders set back and his arms 
hanging easily behind him, but he had gradually come up straight, 
and afterwards he leaned over in front. Hitherto his arms had played 
an important part, as they swung back and forth to help out his legs ; 
but it was not long before they began to hang heavily from his shoul- 
ders, and his fingers twitched as if they were getting ashamed of the 
probable result. 

Allen was standing against the wall holding his sister’s hand, and 
no other two enjoyed the contest as they did, “Never give it up, 
Bill,” Allen cried ; “don’t you see she can’t hold out much longer?” 

Mr. Bill had never looked more serious. He had naturally a good 
ear for time, but he got slower and slower, making up by coming 
down heavy on the tonic notes of the music. He looked at Betsy 
Ann with a fierceness which made him seem as if he felt that his 
honor as a married man depended upon the result, and was in danger 
of being ruined at the start. His lower jaw began now to partake of his 
general ponderosity, and his knees to give each other confused knock- 
ings. Miss Karline was so full of laughter that she could say noth- 
ing ; but, holding her handkerchief to her mouth with one hand, she 
gave Allen a sign and a push with the other. Allen passed around, 
came up behind him and spread out his arms. He gave a wink to 
Betsy Ann, who smiled, spun around again, and cried aloud to the 
fiddler, “ Faster!” 

Then she flew up to Mr. Bill and seized his hands for another turn, 
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but those hands were limber and heavy. As she pulled them up, Mr. 
Bill’s balance was destroyed, and he fell back into the arms of Allen. 
Shouts of laughter and clapping of hands followed. They put the 
vanquished into a chair, but he was too exhausted even to laugh until 
they brought him a tumbler of syllabub. 

“Ah! hah!” he ejaculated, “but hit’s the fust time — time — ever 
I war — non — pl —plushed at that. Ah! hah!” 

Allen assured him that if he had held out a minute longer Betsan 
would a give out; he had seed it in her looks. Betsy Ann fanned 
herself, and answered Allen by cutting the pigeon-wing. Mr. Bill 
looked up without moving his mouth from the tumbler, gave a tired 
smile, shook his head, and murmured — 

“Thnon —thpluthed, Allen, thnon — thpluthed.” 

He had never been known to give up anything so squarely. 

The guests all left at last, after the shaking of hands again and the 
congratulations, and the wishing all sorts of good things. Everybody 
carried away a great bundle of cake which the two brides insisted 
upon loading them with. But the syllabub was not yet all gone. 
Allen made Mr. Bill take another tumbler. 

**Won’t you take one yourself?” inquired Mr. Bill. 

“Yes,” answered Allen, “that is ef I can’t take a chaw, but I heap 
ruther have a chaw.” 

Betsy Ann shook her head, and he took the syllabub. 

Mr. Bill sipped his syllabub, and said it war a beautiful skene ; all 
thar in the family like together. It war the beautifulest skene that 
ever was loed and beholded. He could now lay his hand on his bres’ 
and say that he could now look ahead of him and see ’em all travellin 
down together on the road — 

But Miss Karline took his tumbler and said it was time for her and 
Betsy Ann to put up the things. 

“Philip,” said Mr. Bill to me about a week after his marriage, 
“ Philip, my young fren, I never knowed what happiness and bliss was 
befo. And let me give you a piece of advice, becase I’m a man of 
experence and you’re yit young. When you git a man, Philip, and 
go to git married, you git a settled ’oman ; take my advice, Philip, 
and marry a settled ’oman.’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Tue winter had come and gone. It had been passed by George 
Overton in Virginia, in arranging his matters there preparatory to his 
final removal to Georgia. Many a letter had come and gone. I must 
not recite them here. Nothing is so dependent (for the interest they 
excite) upon time and other accidents as love-letters. ‘They may well 
be said to be glorious things, but it is in a way the least general. 
Every one has a certain glory of its own; yet it is never but for one 
being ; it cannot be shed abroad. Even for that one being it soon 
passes away. The missive comes, by trembling hands the seal is 
broken, and the words come into the heart like the rain into the 
thirsty earth. It dilates with ineffable sweetness. But that sweet- 
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ness, just as it is then, that half stilly, half tumultuous sweetness is 
gone even before the second reading. When love’s course is run, and 
finds its fruition in the serene affections of marriage, who is there that 
is wont to go often to the casket that holds its written history and 
seeks to bring back the feelings which its first inditing inspired. 
They come no more; no more than youth comes again to age. The 
casket and its ancient records are dutifully and reverently preserved 
in some secret and sacred archive. We may occasionally open and 
read awhile, as we curiously look over a relic of olden literature ; but 
as in the one so in the other, we smile at what sounds as the quaint 
language of a time that is long past. One keeps such records as the 
contemporaneous history of a state which, though happy, was not 
more so than the present, perhaps not so much so, yet more ecstatic 
in the short periods of its ecstasy ; but one sighs as well as smiles to 
feel that, for the purposes of their ancient uses, they are now obsolete, 
like music past :— 
“Twas sweet, ’twas passing sweet, 
But now ’tis gone away.” 


The spring was opening, and it was in the evening of a bright day. 
Lucy Parkinson took her usual walk to the graveyard. It was on the 
road-side, prettily situated in the edge of the woods. It was enclosed 
by a fence of upright boards and hedged with cedar. There were 
several evergreen trees and willows on the corners of the walks. Un- 
der one of these Lucy sat upon a rustic bench. She wore a white 
muslin robe which was confined at her waist by a belt of black ribbon. 
In her hair there were some violets and white jessamines. Her broad 
hat lay in her lap, and her hands toyed with its ribbons as she sat 
there so thoughtful. 

How various must be the thoughts of a pure-minded young woman 

as she approaches the time when she must give herself away to the 
man of her choice. How ready, yet how reluctant! Who can tell 
her what that mysterious estate may bring along with it to her? It is 
sweet to love and to be loved as now: will it be more so when her 
life is merged into another’s? 

There was sadness upon her brow, but it was the sadness of a true 
heart, which in its modest estimate of its own strength, was thinking 
upon the serious destinies of that career to which she was fast tend- 
ing, and upon which she so desired, yet so feared to enter. She had 
placed her arm upon the back of the bench and her head rested upon 
her open hand. The latch of the little gate was gently lifted. She 
raised her eyes and saw George Overton. 

How amply that reunion repaid them for their long separation ! 
How free from doubt and from fear was now that loving girl as she 
clung to the bosom of her affianced husband, and could not speak, 
but only look, and languish, and weep. Long they sat there together. 
When they rose to go, Lucy paused at Jack’s grave, and other tears 
were in her eyes. 

“ He is not here,” said George, “he is not here, but is risen.” 

Two weeks from that day they were married. None were present 
besides the family, except Mr. Sanford, Mrs. Glisson, and Brinkly. 


Io 
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“This son will take the other one’s place now,” said the widow to 
Mrs. Parkinson. And they both wept, but smiled through their tears. 


THE LIFE OF THE PLAINS. 


EW Eastern people who have not visited the far West, appre- 
ciate the difference between “the prairies” and “the plains.” 
They may be acquainted with the fact that prairies of greater or 
less extent exist in the Western and Northwestern States, which con- 
stitute level interruptions in a more or less hilly country. Sometimes, 
as in southern Indiana and Illinois, they may be covered with mag- 
nificent timber, but in many cases they are treeless. Their soil is 
deep and alluvial in character, and supports high grass and an abun- 
dance of flowering plants. But these are all mere gardens and parks 
when compared with the great Plains, which stretch in one unbroken 
expanse from eastern Kansas to the Rocky Mountains, and from 
Texas to British America. While the prairies are mostly of modern 
formation or filled with modern deposits, the plains are the elevated 
beds of ancient oceans and seas, lying almost in the horizontal posi- 
tions in which they were deposited. The soil is not so deep nor so 
rich as that of the prairies eastward of them, but is, over great areas, 
only second to these in productive capacity. It supports a rather 
close but short covering of a peculiar grass, which at once arrests the 
attention of the visitor, from its uniformity or freedom from admixture 
of other grasses and its general appearance. It is not a bright green, 
and is fine, stiff and curled, forming an admirably elastic carpet or 
bed. Its small size and light product will always prevent its being 
ranked by the agriculturist alongside of the cultivated species, and 
true to the principle of the “survival ofthe fittest,” it yields readily to 
the latter on their being introduced by the settlers. Thus in the 
neighborhood of Topeka it has been entirely extirpated, and its place 
supplied by good and bad grasses from the East, some of the latter 
greatly improved in quality and yield by the change. The buffalo 
grass however supports an abundant life, and that of a peculiar kind, 
as will be presently explained. 

The plains are not an uninterrupted level. Ever since their sur- 
face was raised above the ocean, the drainage from rains or springs 
has sought the depressions and worn channels to still lower levels. 
The lateral drainage entering these has cut away their sides and 
widened them in some cases into cafions or deep narrow ravines, or 
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into wider valleys with level floors. The mud of the old sea-bottom 
has not experienced sufficient pressure for its conversion into rock of 
much hardness, hence it is cut away with ease and rapidity. Add to 
this the fact that the lower strata are more easily worn and removed 
than the upper, and we have all the conditions necessary for the ex- 
planation of the fact that the valley borders are nearly all vertical 
bluffs, ranging from twenty.to one hundred and fifty feet in height. 
Occasionally the traveller meets with tracts in process of removal, 
where the fragments of bluffs are separated by deep cafions which 
cross and wind among each other like the alleys of a great city or the 
labyrinth of Crete. ‘These strange places have their huge edifice-like 
blocks and mounds, consisting of harder parts of the strata which 
have not yet yielded to the action of rain and frost ; they have fortifi- 
cation-like walls pierced with loop-holes or natural bridges ; they have 
terrace on terrace, which were they only covered with rich vegetation, 
would rival the hanging gardens of Babylon. Some larger tracts of 
much hardness, or capped perhaps by a hard stratum, remain far out 
in the valleys. If they be of conic form they are called “buttes,” 
and it is not uncommon to find two such peaks standing together in 
Western Kansas, whence they are termed “twin kuttes.” The scene 
from these buttes along the valley borders is often peculiar in the 
highest degree. The Kansas upper bed is of a bright yellow color ; 
and the eye ranging over the long line of the eroded patches, presents 
to the imagination the gaudily painted walls of many ruined towns 
and cities of a race of banished giants.* In the yellow and blue chalk 
strata are entombed the bones of the ancient population of the ocean 
of the cretaceous period. Quadrupeds have not yet been obtained 
from beds of this period in any part of the world, but many reptiles 
and fishes, and a few birds, have been discovered in most of its areas. 
In Kansas twenty-five species of reptiles and as many fishes have 
rewarded examinations made within the last three years only. Most 
of these are sea monsters of huge proportions, and with few excep- 
tions carnivorous. 

Interesting as it would be to trace the balance of life presented by 
the living creatures of this period, we pass on to view the stages by 
which it was prepared for the existing fauna, represented by the bison, 
the antelope, the wolf, etc. 

The process of drying the surface was far from completed by the 
elevation of the cretaceous sea-bottom. The waters as they flowed 
away from the swells, accumulated in extensive depressions, and 
formed lakes or inland seas. One of these occupied the region of 
northern Utah, but a later elevation divided it, and part extended to 
the eastward, covering part of the present territory of Wyoming, while 
part remained to the southwest, and has left a remnant in the Great 
Salt Lake of Utah. Other great lakes existed in Nebraska and Oregon 
long after that of Wyoming had dried ; and when the former tracts 
were elevated, a large body of fresh water remained in southern Idaho. 
Each one of these basins reveals in its sediments the history of the 
life of the slowly extending plains. These were more humid at the 
time of the first enclosure of the great lakes than now, for the Rocky 
Mountains were not then as elevated or extended as at the present 
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time, and the winds from the Pacific discharged abundant rains upon 
them. Great forests of palms spread over the level land, and dense 
swamps margined the lakes and islands. Land animals were so 
numerous as to excel in profusion and variety even the teeming 
plains of Africa. The study of the succession of life of these different 
periods will yield to us one of the grandest chapters of creation. It 
is enough for the present purpose to note that the older the lake de- 
posit studied, the more different are the living beings from those 
that now dwell and graze over their burial-places. In the Utah beds 
is the huge Bathmodon, part rhinoceros, part hog, and part deer. The 
Wyoming sea was haunted by many species of hogs, from the size of a 
rat to that of the ox. One of these was furnished with a great de- 
velopment of the canine teeth, which were in contact in front, so as to 
resemble the gnawing teeth of a beaver. I suspect this arrangement 
may have been designed for the destruction of the turtles which 
existed in myriads of shoals in the lakes and on the shore; such 
teeth would pierce their hard shells, and render them an easy prey to 
the omnivorous Zvogosus, as it is called. Later, horses and true rum- 
inating cloven-footed animals appear in great abundance in the de- 
posits of Nebraska and Oregon, but an admixture of hog characters 
appears in many of them. The ruminants were chiefly camels and 
musk-deer ; no oxen or deer, and but a single antelope represented 
the herds that furnish food for the red man. But the ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains rose from time to time, amid earthquake and flood. 
Lake after lake become high ground, or was swallowed up in the 
wreck caused by mountain ridges rising through their waves, or 
were gathered into narrow valleys to be drained by new river 
courses. The climate of @he plains grew cooler, for not only 
were they higher, but the ranges of the Rocky Mountains 
arrested the moisture of «he Racific winds, which was thus 
precipitated on their sides. But a still greater change overtook 
this once prolific land. The northern regions, it is thought, rose 
so high that the short summer was insufficient to melt the snows of 
winter, which thus accumulated year by year, and spread its frigid 
influences far to the south. In any case the plains became a desert, 
and its frozen dirt and rock-beds were a vast mausoleum of perished 
races. A few hardy immigrants from the north probably redeemed 
the region from utter desolation, and remained to people the land on 
the advent of better days. Better days came ; the ice sheet yielded 
to the sun’s rays, and its borders retreated to its ancient domain. 
There is reason to think that wanderers from the tropics spread at 
this time over the region ; but as they were more at home in a forest- 
covered country, they seem to have preferred the region east of the 
Mississippi river, at least the remains of storks, tapirs, peccaries, 
etc., are much more abundant here than on the plains. With their 
advance the musk-ox retreats to the north again, and in time the 
herds of bison, antelope, deer, etc., once more enlivened the soli- 
tudes, and almost rivalled in abundance the days of the old tropical 
swamps and forests. 

Beyond question, the most’ striking of the species of quadrupeds 
found on the plains is the bison or buffalo. In spite of the destruc- 
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tion which has thinned their columns, they still roam in immense 
herds. The traveller first meets with them near to Bunker Hill sta- 
tion, on the Kansas Pacific Railroad, and they may be seen at the 
proper time of the year throughout a distance of two hundred and 
fifty miles westward, or to about fifty miles west of the eastern boun- 
dary of Colorado. Their north and south range is of course much 
greater, and they are found in different parts of it at different times 
of the year, spending the winter along the Arkansas and south of it, 
and the summer in Nebraska and Dacota. It is said that the buffaloes 
of northern Dacota and Montana form a distinct herd which never 
mingles with those of Kansas. 

The first impression produced by a buffalo on the stranger is that 
of ugliness. The huge fore-quarters seem quite out of proportion to 
the light hind-legs ; the masses of hair on the forehead and chin have 
a particularly untidy appearance, and give the head a badly defined 
oval shape at adistance. The impression is not improved when they 
strike into a slow canter, for the immense tufts of hair depending 
from the fore-legs swing awkwardly, and the tail, which is held 
straight up, with a short curve down again at the middle, is ridicu- 
lously small. When, however, a herd, roused from its lethargy, rushes 
at a speed of eighteen or twenty miles an hour, contempt is changed 
for admiration. The once lumbering body is now handled with per- 
fect ease ; all the clumsy appendages become streamers in the wind, 
and the huge withers give the flying body mass and power. The 
black eyes glisten beneath the matted hair; and were the hoofs 
changed for claws and the horns hidden, it would not be difficult to 
believe that one of the old giant lions of antediluvian days had come 
to light. 

Among animals, propensities run in families as well as in species. 
The buffalo is as anxious to cross the railroad track in front of the loco- 
motive as is the road-feeding cow to get before the horse and carriage 
of the passing driver. Smaller and larger herds will run from quite 
a distance to anticipate the passage of the locomotive on the Kansas 
Pacific Road, and often succeed in their object. Others that fail will 
run alongside the cars for considerable distances, apparently unwil- 
ling to wait a minute till the rear of the train has passed. Passen- 
gers of destructive proclivities indulge their passion by shooting them 
from the car windows, sometimes with fatal effect. In no part of the 
two hundred and fifty miles ranged by the buffalo are bleached buffalo 
skulls and bones out of sight from the railroad cars. Sometimes the 
cow-catcher strikes them and knocks them into the ditch, where the 
passengers can observe from the windows their frantic efforts to rise 
and escape ; sometimes they are killed ; but when the train encoun- 
ters the main herd, it has to make frequent stops to let them go past. 
On one occasion when a train was snowed up in Colorado, hundreds 
of these animals congregated on the lee side of the cars for shelter. 

The buffalo may be readily overtaken by a swift horse, and may be 
easily surprised by the hunter stealing up the cafions into the herd. 
In fact there is no animal on the plains more readily killed by those 
who know the mortal points ; and though their increase is rapid, their 
extinction is only a question of time. Congress has appropriated 
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three thousand five hundred and seventy-five square miles in Mon- 
tana as a reservation for the sake of preserving from injury, and for 
the free observation of visitors, the wonderful geysers of the Fire-Hole 
region. Our rulers should, in the same manner, set apart a large 
tract in Kansas or Colorado as a buffalo preserve, where the noble 
animals might increase unmolested, and remain open to the observa- 
tion of the lovers of nature, one of the finest types of creative power 
remaining on our planet. 

Next to the buffalo in size, come the three species of deer. The 
elk (Cervus canadensis) is not very rare in middle and northern Kan- 
sas, but abounds in great herds in Dacota and Montana. The largest 
of the known deer, it is an object of interest to the naturalist and the 
hunter, but is very shy and difficult to observe. The same habit 
characterises the other species, the mule-deer (Cariacus macrotis), and 
the white-tailed deer (Cariacus /eucurus), which show, in this respect, a 
great contrast to the buffalo. The mule or black-tailed deer is, next 
to the elk, the largest of its family in America. Its horns are pecu- 
liarly branched, and it is very swift of foot. Often the hunter, wander- 
ing through the shallower cafions or ravines, or in the brushy creek 
bottoms, hears a rush, and sees perhaps a whisk of the black tail as 
it disappears over the bluff. The tracks are about as large as those 
of a yearling heifer, and are much more frequently seen than the 
animal. 

While this deer extends its range through the Rocky Mountains, 
the antelope (Antilocapra americana) is especially an animal of the 
plains. Protected by its swiftness and its shy disposition, it continues 
to exist in large numbers over the whole region occupied by the buf- 
falo. It lives in small herds, sometimes containing as many as one 
hundred individuals, but is sometimes seen in pairs only. Its move- 
ments are in many respects quite peculiar. As the traveller ap- 
proaches it, it displays much curiosity, and while often keeping out 
of rifle shot, pursues a zigzag course, crossing and recrossing the 
probable track of its human enemy in straight lines, watching his 
movements the while. The animal’s fur is remarkably coarse, and 
the respective hairs flat and curiously brittle; and capable of being 
folded like the fibril of a feather. A large white spot covers the 
rump and hind-quarters, and when the antelope is excited, “each 
particular hair doth stand on end,” giving a puffed appearance, or 
resembling a large white cushion. When the antelope’s curiosity is 
satisfied he runs in a straight line. A herd frequently selects an 
elevated ridge or tract forming the horizon of the object of their fear, 
and runs round it in single file. Suddenly the animals become invis- 
ible, but a careful examination will show that they have all faced about 
suddenly and stand at equal distances, but are so slender on a front 
view as to be scarcely distinguishable from the tall weeds that are 
scattered through the grass. The flesh of the antelope is the best on 
the plains, and resembles tender beef-steak. The animal is best shot 
by surprise, from the cafions or the swells. The greyhound is the 
only dog that can overtake them, and very few of these succeed in it. 
It is accomplished by a few enormous leaps before the antelope is 

fairly off ; if the dog loses this opportunity he must give up the chase. 
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The animal in question is now only called antelope in deference to 
custom. It is not a true antelope, but forms a peculiar family which 
combines the features of some of those most extensively multiplied 
during the present geologic period. Naturalists arrange the cloven- 
footed animals without upper cutting teeth (or ruminants) into several 
families, in consequence of the peculiarities presented by their horns. 
The camels have no horns; the giraffe has short horns which are 
covered with hairy skin. From this point we may trace two lines of 
succession, one ending in the deer and the other in the ox. Turn- 
ing towards the deer, we find the Muntjac of India, with a hairy horn, 
surmounted by a short naked horn, which is attached to it by a tem- 
porary bony union only. Periodically it is shed, and the young horn 
which follows is covered with a continuation of the skin of the long 
base until it is fully grown ; the skin then dies from the young horn, 
which remains with the bony surface exposed. Now this is the his- 
tory of the growth of the horns of all deer, but they differ from the 
muntjac in having a very short naked base, and are thus less like the 
giraffe. The case is entirely different with the ox. It has the fixed 
horn of the giraffe enlarged, but instead of a covering of skin and 
hair, they are protected by a horny sheath. Neither the bony core 
nor the horny case are ever shed. The antelopes proper, the sheep, 
goats, etc., agree with the ox on these points. This horn is a con- 
tinuation of the epidermis or the upper skin, and its constitution is 
much like that of agglutinated hairs; a structure by the way much 
more distinctly seen in the horn of the rhinoceros. ‘That this is its 
formation is rendered probable from the nature of the horn of the 
Antilocapra of the plains, to which we now return. This animal has 
the bony horn, with the horny sheath of the true antelope, ox, etc., 
but it regularly sheds the sheath and leaves the core covered with a 
dense coat of hair. From this the new sheath is developed, which, 
when complete, resembles that of the ox; when the animal has the 
core only covered with skin and hair, it more nearly resembles the 
giraffe. The growth of the new skin beneath it causes the old sheath 
to fall, and when the latter is removed by the hand, many of the new 
hairs from within are found to penetrate it. In size the antelope is 
rather smaller than the Virginian deer, but larger than the sheep. 

Swiftness is the prime necessity of those animals of the plains 
which have not other means of protection, and to none of these does 
this remark apply more truly than to the “jack-rabbit,” Zepus callotis 
of naturalists. It receives its popular name from the great length of 
its ears as well as from its colors, which resemble those of a Spanish 
jack. It is large, much exceeding the gray rabbit of the Middle 
States, and is in every respect an elegant animal. Its run is of two 
kinds, the one a succession of leaps performed in a half erect attitude, 
like the kangaroo, the other more like that of other rabbits, except 
that it pursues a zigzag course like the antelope. Its movement differs 
from that of the latter in that it turns out on each side of a straight 
line in graceful curves, like the rolling of a skater, and its speed is 
such that the body is inclined or swayed to the one side or the other 
in the same manner. Its long ears are held erect, and as each is ter- 
minated by a large black spot, it is easily marked by the hunter. It 
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is a valuable addition to the camp larder when buffalo and antelope 
give out. The eye of this rabbit is large and red. On one occasion, 
coming on one squatting on its form, gathered up with its huge ears 
lying entirely over its back, it was some time before I could convince 
myself that it was not the head of a doe or other large animal thrown 
there by a hunter. 

One type of animal of the plains is without swiftness. These are 
the skunks, whose mode of defence is well known ; and if the abun- 
dance of the animals be an indication, they are well protected by it. 
One rarely rides a day without seeing one or several of them, of pro- 
bably three species. Riding into camp one evening, three of them 
took up positions near together in and alongside of the wagon track, 
so that I was fain to take to the grass. 

Other quadrupeds, without swiftness, are protected by their subter- 
ranean mode of life. These are two species of marmot, and the 
gophers, mice, etc. Of the first, the misnamed prairie-dog is the 
most noticeable. Every traveller has described prairie-dog towns. 
These are simply collections of their burrows, which cover from one 
to several acres. Each burrow has the earth brought from within 
accumulated about the entrance, and on this chimney, stretched across 
the opening, the prairie-dog awaits all risks in perfect safety. His 
chirp at the approaching traveller is loud and shrill, and is accom- 
panied by a jerk of the tail, which is so simultaneous with it as to 
look like a part of the process of producing it. Then as the stranger 
approaches too near, he gives a shrill twitter, the tail vibrating in 
unison, and drops out of sight into his hole. Each mouth of a bur- 
row is surrounded by a round area entirely denuded of grass by the 
possessor. It bears a curious resemblance to the hill of a species of 
large red ant which abounds near the dog towns and elsewhere. 
These industrious creatures build an oval pile composed of minute 
pebbles procured from the soil below; these are mixed red and 
white, and are often fragments of agate, chalcedony, etc. Round 
these they denude the earth of grass for a circle of four or five feet in 
diameter. 

The carnivorous animals of the plains, leaving out skunks, otters, 
weasels, etc., belong to the dog family. Three species are common, 
viz: the wolf (canis lupus), the coyote (canis latrans), and the kit-fox, 
or swift (vulpes velox). The wolf is one of the most abundant animals 
of the region. When fully grown they are a little shorter than a New- 
foundland dog, and a little higher on the legs. Their fur is cream- 
colored, the hairs with dusky tip. In the autumn and winter it is in 
fine order, and they are so warmly clad as to resist the coldest blasts. 
Near to the posts and settlements, where buffalo are frequently killed 
and cattle die, they appear in fine condition, and increase in numbers. 
On one of the well-beaten wagon roads entering Fort Wallace, after a 
rain, the surface of the ground was, on the occasion of my visit, en- 
tirely covered with wolf tracks from side to side, resembling in close- 
ness those left by the passage of a flock of sheep. Not far from the 
writer’s camp, near Fort Wallace, a drove of about one hundred was 
seen one night ; and on another occasion, while jogging quietly along 
the old Smoky Hill trail on a mule, he rode into a party of twenty or 
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twenty-five at about nine o’clock in the evening. They were devour- 
ing a cow which had dropped from some herd, and were too much 
interested in their occupation to retreat far. They trotted unwillingly 
to the right and left, but made no hostile demonstrations. Wolves 
in fact are not to be feared on the plains so long as they obtain food 
readily, but as elsewhere, when pushed by hunger, will follow man ; 
examples of their committing injury are however rare. They find 
many a shady retreat among the cafions and bluffs, where their dole- 
ful howls may be heard even at midday. The geologist may leave 
his pick, knives, and even his watch among these lonely scenes miles 
from camp, and returning the next day, find all untouched. But the 
locality will be well marked with wolf tracks, and if he have left 
gloves or other leathern articles, they will probably have been moved 
by these inquisitive animals. 

The coyote is the American jackal, and is intermediate in size be- 
tween the red fox and the wolf. It has a very foxy appearance, which 
is partly due to its large bushy tail.. Its physiognomy is sharp and 
its color reddish. The traveller often meets it in pairs or alone, 
especially in the neighborhood of bluffs and ravines, but at night it 
assembles in small droves and makes the air vocal with its barking. 
This sound is very peculiar, and becomes well known to the traveller 
on the plains. It has often roused me from a comfortable slumber 
between warm blankets spread on the buffalo grass, on cool frosty 
nights, lit by an autumn moon. The cry is shrill and musical, and 
at the same time weird and slightly melancholy. Great numbers of 
sharp quick barks are rapidly uttered by apparently a great number 
of voices, alternating with a rising note between a whine and a howl, 
uttered with great emphasis, slightly resembling the latter part of the 
crow of a cock. The whole effect is that of the “noise of many 
waters,” or of the cry of numberless strange and mysterious night- 
birds whose whereabouts the ear cannot determine. Then the 
chorus dies out and all is still for a time, and when it recommences 
the wind or other cause brings the plaintive clamor from a new 
direction. 

The kit-fox is less commonly seen than the species above noticed. 
It is a very small fox, less than those of the east, and has a prodigi- 
ously large tail. Its color is a mixture of gray and reddish. It is 
well named the “ swift,” and its motions are as elegant as those of the 
jack-rabbit. Its track rolls outward alternately on each side of its 
direct course, and its body is inclined like the skater’s as it takes this 
mode of watching its pursuer. 

The treeless plains are naturally very deficient in birds. Thrushes 
and warblers are absolutely wanting, and ground-finches and a few 
larks take their places. These birds are adapted to their dwelling 
place by their brown colors, which conceal them effectually on the 
brownish prairie. The traveller constantly starts up little flocks of 
them, which drive about like eddies of leaves and light again. In the 
low grounds often overgrown with bushes, on the river borders, 
species of the black-bird family are found. The yellow-headed black- 
bird resembles our red-wing, but is larger, has white epaulettes and a 
yellow head. They fly very close together, and alight in close masses, 
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appearing to be exceedingly social in their natures. The “ cow-bird ” 
of the east abounds here, exchanging the occupants of the pasture- 
field for the buffalo-herd. They crowd among these beasts, and rid 
them of many noxious insects by alighting on their backs. 

Birds of prey are rarely out of sight in western Kansas, and some- 
times whole flocks appear. The white-headed eagle does not disdain 
to alight on the ground in default of a tree, and to live on prairie- 
dogs and grass-snipe. The prairie-chicken does not occur on the 
plains except near the settlements. It is a bird that flourishes best 
near Civilisation, where its natural enemies, the quadrupeds and birds 
of prey, are kept in check by the hand of man. 

The manners of the prairie-rattlesnake are worth observing, and 
his whole organism is one of the most beautiful examples of economy 
in the animal kingdom. The first notice of his presence to the 
traveller is the well-known rattle, and the serpent is seen making 
off at a rather slow rate of speed, with head erect, and looking 
backwards at his enémy. If followed not too closely he will con- 
tinue his retreat till pursuer and pursued are both out of harm’s way ; 
but if pressed, he seeks a knoll or bunch of higher grass as a vantage 
ground for a leap. He coils on this with the inevitable S for the 
anterior third or fourth of the length, and with head erect and sway- 
ing defiantly from side to side, awaits his foe. It is a curious spectacle — 
the whole body of an animal converted into a spring nearly as stiff as 
steel, which a few minutes before was limp as a string —curious in- 
fluence of the will in handling a machine which in other animals is 
devoted to every other use but this one. This snake (caudisona con- 
Jiuenta) is abundant, chiefly so near posts and settlements. Hundreds 
are sometimes killed in making camp on the head-waters of the Re- 
publican river, and they sometimes get into tents at night. Their 
bite is very dangerous, but they seldom succeed in inflicting it on a 
human being. 

Several cases of that curious resemblance between animals of no 
zoological relationship, known as “mimetic analogy,” are easily ob- 
served on the plains. One of these is between an insect and a 
spider. The former is related to the wasps, but is wingless, and is 
armed with a powerful sting. It is altogether a dangerous customer, 
and belongs to the widely spread genus mufilla. The spider is one 
of those that make no web, but procures its prey by stealth. It bears 
the appropriate name of affus. These creatures are of similar size 
and color nearly alike ; that is, ochre yellow on the upper surfaces 
and blackish on the sides and below. That animal must have a 
sharp eye that can distinguish them without careful examination, and 
no doubt the spider is far more abundant than it would be were it 
not protected by its resemblance to the formidable mutil/a. 

The prairie-rattlesnake, in its brownish olive hue, is not easily dis- 
tinguished in the buffalo-grass, whose color it so greatly resembles. 
It has a row of brown spots on the back and two rows on each side. 
Now another snake called the hog-nose or shovel-nose, heterodon nasi- 
cus, is almost equally abundant with the rattlesnake in the regions 
where it is common, and is absolutely undistinguishable from it, 
except on careful examination. The shade and pattern of color are 
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the same, even to the brown and white bands on the head and jaws ; 
but it is perfectly harmless, and is, zodlogically speaking, no relation 
to the rattlesnake. No one can doubt that the Aeferodon shares in 
all the immunities and dangers of the armed warrior of whom he is 
the wmbra, and that he owes his abundance to the fear inspired by 
his resemblance to his dangerous prototype is highly probable. 

The predominant type of beetles one finds in the crevices of the 
rocks, in the cafions, and on the open plain, is that to which our 
sluggish meal-bug belongs. Most of the related species over the 
world are of dark colors and slow in their movements ; they are the 
tenebrionide of entomologists. The Kansas species are rather large, 
and one would think, liable-to be soon exterminated by animals of 
prey. They are however protected like the skunk by an offensive 
fluid which they discharge from their bodies, in doing which they 
assume a peculiar position, with the head to the ground. Another 
and widely different family of beetles is the cicindelide. It embraces 
the brilliant tiger beetles, which are swift on foot and wing, and orna- 
mented with bright colors; all the species of the eastern States are 
thus characterised. But in the plains, the only member of the family, 
the amblychila, is of a uniform black, and its sluggish movements 
and waddling gait almost exactly resemble the usual ‘enebrionide of 
the same region. It is of nearly the same size as the larger of these ; 
and though it does not appear to exude the acrid juice, its appear- 
ance is no doubt so suspicious as to act as an efficient caveat against 
all insect-loving beasts and birds, except such as are acute enough to 
distinguish it. 

Many examples of this “mimetic analogy” have been observed in 
many countries, and the question is full of interest to the inquiring 
student. 

EpwarpD D. Cope. 








ADVENTURES OF A CORDOVA COLONIST. 


II. 


UESDAY, May 22.—Continued our march this morning. 

Our course is now due east down the valley of the Rio 
Alvarada. After marching fifteen miles, stopped at a house and 
breakfasted at our own expense, the guard begging a share. The 
cultivation of the land has been almost wholly abandoned along the 
river during the past four years on account of the French war. During 
the day passed through a deep gorge in the mountains known as 
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Pasa Canoa. The river runs through here, tumbling, whirling, 
falling, and eddying over, through and around rocks, round, square 
and angular, in fearful confusion. The width of the river in the 
pass is about one hundred yards, the mountain rising almost perpen- 
dicularly on each side. Our path wound its way deviously among 
the large broken rock, three hundred feet above the water at one 
point. We passed in single file, edging our way in places among 
fragments and shelves of rocks, a fit home for snakes, scorpions, 
tarantulas, etc. The sergeant of the guard killed one large rattle- 
snake in the trail. One league below arrived at Rancho Pasa Canoa. 
The owner was not at home, but the sefiora and two sefioritas treated 
us kindly, dressing the sore feet of some of our men whose shoes 
were stolen previously, and giving shirts to others who were nearly 
destitute of that necessary article of clothing. The majority of the 
men here availed themselves of the opportunity of bathing in the 
river, an act of ablution much needed, considering the kind of beds 
lately occupied. We dined on /ortillas, frijoles, rice and coffee, a pro- 
duct of the adjoining fields. The sefora made many inquiries as to 
who we were, where from, how we came to be so situated, etc. After 
being informed, she remarked that she supposed “we had no better 
opinion of General Figuaroa than she had.” As for herself, she 
wished that the French would hang the General and all His men ; that 
she was in favor of the Liberal Government, but that General 
Figuaroa was only liberal with the property of other people; that he 
always was a robber and nothing more. This ranchero has about one 
thousand cattle now — stock reduced by robbery. Beeves worth forty 
dollars per head. He also makes twelve hundred bags, of one hun- 
dred pounds each, of cotton, which sells here at ten cents per pound 
in the seed, making twelve thousand dollars for the crop. The aver- 
age rate paid hands with board is less than five dollars per month. 
We had a large house to sleep in, and mats to sleep on. The sefiora 
expressed her regrets that her husband was absent, for if he was home 
he would keep us several days so that we might rest and recruit. If 
the blessings and prayers of our party for the peace and prosperity of 
that family were heard, they will never have cause to regret their 
kindness to us. 

Tuxtepec, Wednesday, May 23.—Reached here to-day by noon. 
Were turned over to the charge of the civil authorities. A number of 
the police were detailed to remain with us. The city authorities 
ordered the Treasurer to pay eighteen and three-quarter cents a day 
to each man for subsistence. Passed the ranch of Capt. Thomas 
Soublet. This is the ranch that Gen. Figuaroa had told us of, where 
his American friend lived who would give us such information as 
might be desired about the lands. The soil is rich and produces fine 
cotton and cane, as also corn, but would cost a fortune to clear away 
the timber. The undergrowth is so dense that in many places a per- 
son can only pass by cutting out a road before. As aspecimen of the 
large growth of trees, Captain Soublet had felled one and made two 
troughs of a part of the body, the larger one of which I went down 
into, and when standing on the bottom could not see out, and was 
just able to reach the top — my height, five feet seven inches. The 
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body of the tree measured one hundred and thirty feet lengthwise, 
and ten feet from the ground thirty-seven in circumference. 

Saw Capt. S. for a few minutes to-day ; he promises to see us again 
to-morrow. Have the freedom of the town, to go and come as we 
please. There are many fine brick business houses and residences 
here. The present population estimated at twelve hundred, though 
previous to the beginning of the French war it was five thousand. 
The natives are a quiet inoffensive race of the Mistoca tribe, cousins 
to those of Jalapa notoriety. When uninfluenced by others, they 
neither make wars nor help others to fight. When conscription com- 
menced to raise an army to fight the French invaders, nearly every 
family fled to the mountains to avoid the service. This accounts for 
the depopulation of the city. Business is now comparatively stag- 
nant, though there are stocks of goods valued at twenty thousand 
dollars here. The cocoa-palm grows luxuriantly, and the trees are 
now full of fruit, which we can buy for twenty-five cents a dozen. A 
few mahogany and rosewood trees are said to be found in the woods. 
Wild fruits in great profusion, such as mangoes, aguacata, cocoa, 
bananas, plantains, etc.; names of many not known. There is a school 
here of fifty scholars, taught by a young lady. Many kinds of books 
in the stores for sale, and a church. Many Spanish families, some 
half-breeds, negroes, and aborigines make up the population. 

May 24.—Capt. Soublet called this morning, furnished us with rice, 
beans, coffee, and kitchen furniture. We have a jolly time now, 
plenty to eat and nothing to do. Our friend, Capt. Soublet, formerly 
lived in New Orleans, La., raised his family there, then came here 
with them just before the late war. 

We remained here till the morning of the 29th. During our stay 
some Mexican thieves, acting on the established rule of the class in such 
cases, climbed up some of the cocoa-trees in the yard of a house near 
our quarters, and stripped the trees of all their fruit. In the morning 
the owner saw the condition of the trees, and made diligent efforts to 
discover the thieves by tracking them, but failed entirely. On further 
inquiring of some Mexicans, they told him that the Americans had 
stolen them ; that they heard them in the night. The owner came to 
the house we occupied and asked the guard about it; their answer 
was that the Americans didn’t do it, as they could not climb trees. 
This charge against us displeased the police, and to clear them- 
selves of all complicity in the matter, they informed on the real cul- 
prits, who proved to be the identical men who charged us with the 
crime—the stolen cocoas being found in their houses, for which 
they policed the streets for a week. We amused ourselves in various 
ways during our short sojourn here of five days. While looking 
around to see the sights and enjoy the cool evening breeze, the 
writer, with others, strolled along the bank of the river, and were 
observing the hands at work in a field on the opposite side when, 
making a sudden turn, we came upon quite a different sight. What 
was it? Sprites or mermaids? Indeed it looked like them to a man 
on the bank. On nearing the singular objects their real nature be- 
came known. They were none other than our worthy villagers taking 
an evening bath. There were many, fifty perhaps, matrons and 
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maids, sires and sons, young and old, big and little, all sorts, sizes, 
and kinds. What kind of bathing dresses did they wear? They 
were of a style more elegant and costly than ever beheld at Long 
Branch, Cape May, or other more fashionable bathing-places than this. 
Were they fashionable? Well, yes, very; but quite an old fashion. 
They did not regard our presence as objectionable, but swam, dived, and 
came out on the bank to rest. As some conjectures were made about 
another branch of this same tribe of aborigines when at Jalapa, as to 
what place they occupied in the “Descent of Man,” according to 
Darwin’s theory “that man is descended from a hairy quadruped 
furnished with a tail,” etc., there is no further doubt as to these 
bathers ; they have passed that form. As we retired, some of the 
bathers were coming out to dress themselves, not to change their 
bathing-dress for another. Our doctor remarked that it was a fine 
chance to study muscular development. Primitive manners and 
rustic simplicity may exist among people possessing as much modesty 
and virtue as those of more refined habits and courtly manners ; it 
is a matter of education and custom. From all information received, 
these lady bathers were as virtuous and chaste in thought and action 
as any equal number of their sisters in other parts of terra firma. 

One day several of the men concluded to enjoy a good drunk — 
found some aguardiente and disposed of it hurriedly. Its effect was 
soon evident by a fuss in camp. One man stretched himself out on 
a cot to sleep off his potations. During his sleep he frequently cried 
out as if in great fear, asking to keep that man away from him — that 
he was going to kill him, etc. The Mexican policemen noticed it, 
and asked if the sleeping man was a murderer ; they supposed him to 
be one by his actions while asleep, though not understanding a word 
that was said. The man’s previous history being unknown, no one 
could give the requested information. The police guard were more 
watchful the following night. This country is very healthy — not a 
single doctor in the place. 

Tuesday, May 29.—This morning we all left town, according to 
previous arrangement with Capt. Soublet, went to his house intend- 
ing to work in his cane-field and distillery while he went in search of 
Gen. Figuaroa, to obtain passports for us to pass the lines and go 
down to Alvarada, on the coast. We went to work with a will — any 
way to get out of the country — it was the only thought. 

Wednesday, May 30.—Capt. S. started in search of Gen. F. this 
morning ; found him at Tuxtepec, he having arrived there soon after 
we left. Arrangements were made for our immediate departure, and 
Capt. S. returned. 

Friday, Fune 1.—All necessary preparations being completed for 
starting, we embarked in a large canoe, twenty-seven men in the one 
boat, and came down to Tuxtepec. Two of our men stopped here, 
preferring to take their chances. One had been a Major in the Con- 
federate army, and was one of the party of St. Albans’ raiders from 
Canada ; he felt a little dubious of returning to the United States then. 
Heavy profits are made here in the production of sugar, aguardiente, 
and cotton. Were it not for the wars the country would be rolling in 
wealth. 
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Saturday, F¥une 2.—Received our passports this morning, also a 
copy of the General’s order banishing us from the country under 
penalty of death. Again we started on our way rejoicing. ‘The dis- 
tance is one hundred and fifty miles. “ Paddled our own canoe” 
nine leagues down the river and then lay up for the night. The 
depth of water is variable, from one to thirty feet. The commerce of 
the country is carried on in canoes of two tons burthen at all seasons. 
During the rainy season larger boats come up to Pasa Canoa. 

Sunday, Fune 3.—Started at 4 o’clock a. M., making good head- 
way, running with the current under a fine breeze. Work at the oars 
by turns ; every one wanting to work first, not because we are fond 
of this kind of work, but because each one wishes to take his turn 
during the cool morning hours instead of in the noon-day sun. The 
country is level and flat for a long distance from the river. Saw 
several plantations, but neglected to a great extent for the want of 
laborers, the men being either in the army or in the mountains to 
avoid the army. A great many fine cattle are raised here, but the 
business, owing to the unsettled condition of the country, is not so 
prosperous as formerly. Price of good beeves $40.00. 

Passed a small village called El Santuario, The Sanctuary. There 
is a missionary Catholic church here. It is the resort of thousands 
of humble devotees during the month of May every year. There is a 
bed of whitish-colored clay here that is believed by the natives to 
possess a charm that will keep them free from all harm for the period 
of one year. The Padre prepares the clay by mixing it with water 
into a good plastic condition, then he forms it into small cakes or 
rolls two inches in length. In this condition it is sold for prices 
varying from one real to several dollars, according to the wealth of 
the purchasers. It is then sewed up in a small piece of cctton cloth 
attached to a string, and worn around the neck. This is the Amu/lelo 
del Santudrio, the possessor firmly believing that while worn it will 
protect him or her from all harm, even the bullets of the enemy when 
in battle. Though he leaves his home and flees to the mountains to 
keep from being shot, the priest teaches this doctrine as a part of 
his religious creed. The females, old and young, that we saw bath- 
ing at Tuxtepec, had nothing else on their bodies but this charm. 
Such is humanity in Mexico, with its religion and superstition. 
Right-or wrong, they appear to be satisfied with it. 

Stopped this evening at Chacaltangis, situated south side of river, 
said to contain 2500 inhabitants. It has a business appearance ; 
many fine business houses. There is here a large cotton-ginning 
establishment run by steam, and is kept busy the year round ginning 
the cotton raised on the neighboring plantations. Perhaps one-half 
the population are Spanish ; they compose the business population. 
The natives are an indolent set, work sufficiently to eke out a poor 
living from day to day. Slept in the town-hall ; found the brick floor 
a harder bed than the ground that we had grown accustomed to. 
Cotton worth forty cents per pound, sugar twelve and one-half cents. 

Monday, Fune 4.—Weighed anchor and set sail at 3 a.M., and 
came down the river at steamboat speed. Arrived at the town of 
Cosamaloapam by 8 a. M., twenty-five miles. Here we had to stop 
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and reconnoitre ; the Imperial and Liberal forces are fighting at Tlaco- 
talpam, twelve miles below. The river is blockaded by an Imperial 
gunboat, and both armies occupy different parts of the town ; the 
Imperials hold the plaza, and have it strongly barricaded. This 
being the condition of affairs, Capt. Soublet deemed it advisable to 
halt here until he could hear from Gen. Garza, commanding the 
Mexican forces below, and obtain permission for us to pass his lines, 
we feeling entirely satisfied that the commander of the Imperial force 
will receive us on being informed as to who we are. 

Saturday, Fune 9.—Are detained here still on account of some 
military movements below. This city contains three thousand people, 
one cathedral, two schools, and a government arsenal. The people 
are educated and refined in manners, far superior to any others here- 
tofore met with. Several officers of Napoleon I., with their families, 
settled here after his downfall. These, with many wealthy Spanish 
families, give quite an air of respectability to the society. I visited a 
sugar plantation near the city and obtained some items of the cost of 
carrying on the business, and the profits — one hundred acres in cul- 
tivation. The annual production of the three classes of sugar are as 
follows: first class, three thousand arrobas (an arroba is twenty-five 
pounds), which sell at four dollars per arroba ; second class, fifteen 
hundred arrobas at three dollars per arroba ; third class, three hun- 
dred arrobas at one dollar and fifty cents per arroba; total 16,950 
dollars. So much for the sugar crop. During the latter part of the 
season the cane-juice is distilled into aguardiente ; the number of 
barrels made one thousand, which sell at prices ranging from ten to 
sixteen dollars. The owner said that the year’s crop would average 
twelve dollars and fifty cents per barrel. The barrels contain twenty 
gallons, the whole product amounting to 29,450 dollars. The number 
of hands employed does not exceed thirty on an average the year 
around. Part of the hands receive eighteen and three-quarters cents 
per day and board ; others who have families receive twenty-five cents, 
a day’s board being valued at six and one-quarter cents, or medio. The 
value of sugar-house, a very common affair, and machinery estimated at 
three thousand dollars ; teams and farming instruments valued at two 
thousand dollars. The cost of hands, interest on value of land, and 
money invested in stock and machinery, do not exceed five thousand 
dollars. Part of the cane is planted in the fall of the year, say 
October, then at intervals till April. The sugar-making season be- 
gins in October and lasts till March, when for the next two months 
aguadiente is made. Frosts never occurring here, there is no hurry, 
and so a few hands can take off a large crop. This field of cane was 
first planted twenty years ago, and still produces well without having 
been once replanted. Not much cotton raised, though the yield is as 
high as twenty-five hundred pounds seed-cotton to the acre, worth 
here in seed ten cents per pound, thirty cents when ginned. 

The whole condition of society, government and business in all the 
parts of the county heretofore travelled over is very unsettled. The 
security for life and liberty, and the protection for property acquired 
by honest toil, is very uncertain and unreliable, though a person 
destitute of property is not usually liable to other molestation than 
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being pressed into either the regular army of the government or into 
that of some bandit like Figuaroa. Considering the soil, climate, 
productions of the country, its capacity for various productions valu- 
able in commerce, and the means of water-transportation, the valley 
of the Rio Alvarada is one of the finest for its size in North America. 
There seems to be everything here that cultivators of the soil could 
desire for successful business except one ; but that one evil balances 
about all the others, and that is the want of government. While 
here I asked of a man well posted in the resources of the country and 
its advantages the following question, viz: “Why are not these 
thousands and tens of thousands of acres of rich and productive 
lands put into a high state of cultivation, and made yield their im- 
mense treasures of latent wealth to the hand of toil, directed by 
agricultural science and supported by capital?” He shrugged his 
shoulders and replied, “ No certainty of enjoying the benefit of your 
property when once acquired ; it might and most probably would be 
appropriated in a manner that you and your companions are ac- 
quainted with by sad experience.” The reference in the latter part of 
his answer struck me about as forcibly as a common Mexican earth- 
quake would. Having felt the effects of the latter, and experienced 
the loss of property according to the Mexican laws usually in force, 
no’ more questions were asked for the reasons of the non-investment 
of money in property here. 

The people hold very decided opinions here in reference to the 
merits and demerits of the two brigadier-generals in the valley, 
namely, Garza and Figuaroa. The former is honored and respected 
as a gentleman, a patriot, and an officer that is governed by the 
principles of war among civilised nations ; the latter as a cut-throat, 
robber, thief and traitor, fighting, not for the good of his country, but 
for all that he can steal from friend or foe. Gen. Garza says that Figu- 
aroa, who does hold a commission from President Juarez, had no 
orders from him as senior officer of the department of the north line 
of Oaxaca, nor from the President, to molest in any manner whatever 
the American colonists near Cordova, and that Figuaroa alone is 
responsible for the act; and further, that he had no authority to 
banish us from the country, and that if we wished to remain, he, Gen. 
Garza, would protect us. Figuaroa and his men are detested and 
shunned by all the better class, z.¢. all except thieves, of citizens 
from Pasa Canoa down to the Gulf. Many of them expressed the 
wish to us that it would be far better for the country if they all were 
dancing under a tree without their feet touching the ground. We 
saw a specimen of the manner in which the criminal laws are exe- 
cuted by the civil authorities, that for dispatch and economy is 
without parallel in any other court than that of Judgé Lynch. At 3 
o’clock A. M. a Mexican stole two horses and a mule, and started for 
Figuaroa’s army up in the mountains, at eight he was captured, at 
nine his trial commenced before the Alcalde, at ten he was sentenced, 
and at four P.M. was shot. Contrary to the old adage, “Slow, but 
sure,” it was swift and certain. The courts of Mexico are not 
hampered and obstructed by that expensive luxury of grand and 
petit juries ; and if a prisoner has no money to fee a lawyer, none is 
II 
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assigned him, to waste time and bamboozle the court at public ex- 
pense. A republican form of government with universal suffrage is 
a failure here, worse in fact than the former rule of the Montezumas. 

Sunday, Fune 1o.—Received a pass this morning from Gen. Garza 
to pass his lines, and started. Walked six miles across the country 
to a lagoon, where we could take boats to Alvarada. Travelled all 
day, and night too, mosquitoes being so bad that we could not sleep. 
The whole country is low and swampy —full of bayous and lakes. 

Monday, Fune 11.—Arrived at Alvarada this morning, and reported 
to the commandant; informed him who we were and where from. 
There being a steamer in the harbor ready to sail to Vera Cruz, trans- 
portation was furnished us ; we boarded her immediataly, and arrived 
in Vera Cruz at dark. Were met by a number of American friends, 
who were rejoiced to see us. The first information they received of 
our whereabouts since our capture, whether we were living or dead, 
* was in meeting us on the mole in front of the custom-house. In- 
formation of our arrival was given to the mayor, who directed us to 
go to a hotel, and that he would settle our accounts. We felt like 
being in a free country again, and enjoyed a good night’s sleep in 
consequence. 

Tuesday, Fune 12.—The mayor furnished us transportation to Paso 
del Macho on the train. On arrival we found two coaches of Greene 
& McMurtry’s line, in which we took seats and arrived at Cordova at 7 
o’clock p. mM. Our friends were greatly, though agreeably, surprised 
when we drove up to the Confederate Hotel. The proprietor, W. G. 
Johnson, formerly of Texas, gave us a friendly welcome. 

The report of our capture had produced a depressing effect on the 
immigrants from the United States. No more were coming, and those 
here are generally anxious to leave. The work of building the rail- 
road had stopped. All these had changed the prospects of the colony 
from what they were a month previous. Gen. Sterling Price, of Mis- 
souri, had started on his way to the City of Mexico, two days before 
our arrival, to intercede on our behalf with the Imperial Government, 
to have some effort made to release our party from imprisonment. It 
had been reported in Cordova that the captured colonists were in 
prison at a fort somewhere in the State of Oaxaca; and be it 
recorded in honor of Gen. Price’s memory, that he was the only per- 
son who made an effort to assist in our relief—at least the writer 
never heard of any other. From this time on the most ardent friends 
of the colony gave up all hope of its success. Every vessel that left 
Vera Cruz for the United States carried away numbers of the Mexi- 
can fortune-seekers. Some remained till they could raise money suffi- 
cient to pay their passage, whilst others worked their way. Those 
remaining had various reasons for not desiring to return to the dest 
country the world ever saw. ‘The writer hereof remained till Oct. rst, 
during which time he was often asked why he did not return ? if he could 
go back safely? and what made him leave in the first place? To all 
of these the answer was returned that he came to the country to make 
money, and that now he wanted to make enough to pay his passage 
on return. One day after being thus interrogated, he asked in return 
of his interrogator why he came to the country, and also what were his 
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reasons for not returning. The reply received was that he had killed 
a man and could not go back safely. This was the same man 
who was so much troubled in his sleep at Tuxtepec, and whom the 
untutored Mexicans supposed to be a murderer on account of his 
troubled sleep. Those who believe that the spirits of the mur- 
dered haunt their murderers in their dreams may find another fact in 
this in support of their belief. It seems the Aztec race believe in the 
theory, and that in this case their surmises were right. 

While here I visited a coffee plantation at Potrero, seven miles east 
of Cordova, on the Vera Cruz road. Here are eighty acres planted in 
coffee trees. The trees stand in rows seven feet apart, and are spaced 
the same number of feet in the rows. They are topped so as not to 
grow more than seven or eight feet high; this is done for the 
greater facility in gathering the berries when ripe. The usual num- 
ber of trees to the acre is seven hundred. The trees usually bear the 
third year, and when well cultivated average one pound to the tree. 
At five years the average is three pounds ; from this it increases to 
ten and twelve. The trees ‘generally die or become unfruitful at 
twenty years, and are then replaced. Many of the large forest trees 
are left standing for the purpose of shading the trees, as it is said that 
the summer sun is too hot for the fruit to mature well. Orange and 
lemon trees are also planted at intervals, numerously; so are the 
banana, plantain, and pine-apple. It is said that the product of these 
extra trees and plants is sufficient to pay all the expense of keeping 
the ground clean and in good order, and in gathering the crop of 
coffee, cleaning it of the hulls and sacking it ready for market. As 
to the profit of this business, the reader can form his own ideas. This 
plantation averages now five pounds to the tree, seven hundred trees 
to the acre—giving thirty-five hundred pounds to the acre; eighty 
acres yield 280,000 pounds, which sell at twelve and a half cents per 
pound at the plantation — making an income clear of labor expense 
of $35,000. It was in the month of March that I visited this place, 
late in the afternoon, when the air was calm and the weather pleasant. 
As myself and companion walked along the clean smooth paths be- 
tween the rows, admiring the beautiful scene around us, of pine-apples 
in various stages of growth, from the small plant just emerging from 
the ground, up to the rich ripe fruit that tempted us to pluck it ; of 
the large luxuriant growth of banana and plantain, whose broad 
leaves formed beautiful arches over our heads, and whose ripening 
fruit showed the productiveness of the soil ; and of the sweet fragrance 
of orange flowers, and the delicate odor of the coffee-bloom, all in 
such beautiful profusion arranged ; my companion, who was a doctor 
of fine abilities and great learning, became silent and contemplative. 
After passing the limits of the field, he turned to me and said: “I 
have often read the Bible description of the garden of Eden, the 
opinions of learned commentators on its beauty and productiveness, 
and also descriptions of the same by eloquent divines ; but from all 
that I have ever read or heard, or that my imagination could con- 
ceive, nothing has equalled the reality of the scene we have just be- 
held in the elements of happiness that I always supposed surrounded 
our first parents. That one sight has fully recompensed me for all 
my time and expense in coming here.” 
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This hacienda is under control of a German, though owned by a 
Mexican citizen. Thousands of just such beautiful specimens of 
terrestrial paradises might be made here, and would, if there was a 
government in the country worthy of the name ; but as it is, these places 
are few and far between. Political philosophers will have their views 
as to what are the best means for the regeneration and saving of this 
unhappy country; but not professing to be one of that class, no 
opinion will be promulgated as to the means of civilising this land of 
revolutions, prestamas and earthquakes ; but a few characteristics of 
the people, 2. ¢. the aboriginal inhabitants, who are estimated to form 
about five-sevenths of the whole population, will be stated. The 
Spaniards on settling this country did not drive back the Indians and 
take their lands and homes, as the English and others did in what is 
now the United States, and as our government has continued to do ; 
but settled among them, employed them as servants, sometimes as 
slaves, and since as peons. The Catholic missionaries took great 
pains to instruct them in religion and to civilise them. The mission- 
aries so far succeeded in this that the two races have lived together 
peaceably, as far as race is concerned, to the present time. The foreign 
element has been the ruling one in the government. But what im- 
provement has taken place among the aborigines? Comparatively 
none. But few of them read or write, or have a desire to leave off 
their old tribal customs and habits and adopt those of the Spaniards. 
The Spanish language has generally superseded that of the Aztec. 
They live in the same kind of houses as their ancestors, built of small 
poles stuck in the ground, fastened together with raw-hide strings or 
wild vines, covered with coarse grass ; the walls vary from five to eight 
feet in height, dirt floors, and without windows or chimneys. Descrip- 
tions of their clothing have been previously given. Of themselves no 
improvements in agriculture or mechanics have been made; and the 
worst feature of the case is that generally they are opposed to im- 
provements or innovations. They plough the land with a wooden 
plough made of a forked pole, one part being cut short, say two feet 
above the fork, the other ten feet long, which serves as the plough- 
beam, the end of which is tied with a raw-hide thong to the ox-yoke. 
The yoke is a piece of wood four feet long, round, three inches in 
diameter, and is fastened to the oxen’s horns by the ever-useful raw- 
hide thong or wild vine. The furrows made by the plough resemble 
the ridge made by a mole. The crop is cultivated by the hoe alone. 
I have been credibly informed that attempts have been made by 
Spaniards to introduce American ploughs, harrows and cultivators on 
their estates, but that the natives were so incensed against the inno- 
vation on the wisdom and customs of their ancestors that they broke 
these implements to pieces. There being no other laborers in the 
country, the planters had to submit. Another incident is related of 
their want of appreciation of improvements and repugnance to inno- 
vations on the good old way of doing things. When work began on 
the Vera Cruz and City of Mexico Railroad, the natives were employed 
to remove dirt in making the road-bed. Wheelbarrows were given 
them, and instruction in the manner of using the same. It is a 
time-honored custom, and has been from times beyond which the 
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memory of man runneth not, to carry everything in a basket or bucket 
placed on top of the head. Well, the man succeeded in getting this to 
him new-fangled machine to the place from whence the dirt was to be 
removed, when two others filled it with dirt ; but now came the rub. 
To wheel it, or not wheel it, was the question with the wheelbarrow- 
man ; but the pride of the Aztec race predominated, and with the 
assistance of the two shovelmen the wheelbarrow was swung aloft 
high in the air and placed on his head, and thus triumphantly he carried 
it to the place where needed and dumped it off; though, to the credit 
of the race, they afterwards did learn how to do it better. War, or 
brigandage perhaps would be a better term, is the usual condition of © 
the country, peace the exception. No special exertion has ever been 
made either by the Government or the Church to establish and maintain 
schools for the use and benefit of all the people ; only the children 
of the wealthy are educated. The administration of the executive 
and judicial departments of the government has not been such as to 
gain the respect and confidence of the native population, either for 
competency, honesty, equity, or the general welfare of the nation, in 
behalf of their rulers; for during a period of fifty years since the 
independence of the government from Spain there have been seventy- 
three different rulers, as either presidents, dictators or emperors ; one 
man, Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana, having held all three of these 
offices separately at different periods. During these same fifty years 
there have been fifty revolutions, headed by presidential aspirants, 
often by the defeated candidate. This condition of affairs, as may 
well be supposed, has not had a salutary effect on the minds of the 
aborigines, who possessed and maintained a more beneficent govern- 
ment of their own before the arrival of the Spaniards in the country. 
The elements of wealth, power and greatness are here in a plastic 
state, and need only the capital, energy, intelligence and honesty 
which are not here, to make Mexico the garden of the world. The 
building of railroads through the country, and the great influx of 
immigrants that would naturally follow, may solve the problem of 
Mexican civilisation. Quien sabe? 

As previously stated, the prosperity of the colony decreased after 
the capture of those whose history has been related above, but this 
was not the only cause. The cessation of work on the railroad, and 
the uncertainty of the resumption of work again, soon also had its 
deleterious influence in preventing those intending to come to the 
country from coming, and in causing others to leave. But there was 
another cause which had perhaps greater influence than all the others. 
It has already been mentioned, but may be here repeated, namely, the 
want of a settled and certain form of government, adequate in itself to 
sustain itself not only without outside or foreign influence, but against it. 
It seemed evident at that time that the Empire of Maximilian would 
soon succumb to the treachery of the French and its Mexican sup- 
porters. To the Southerners there, who had fled their own country 
to avoid the political and social relations which it seemed would in- 
evitably follow emancipation, it was a leap in the dark, or, according 
to the old saw, “out of the frying-pan into the fire.” The /reedmen 
of Mexico of “ African descent” enjoy full civil and political rights 
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and privileges with their former masters, and are socially equal with 
a majority of the people, many of them holding subordinate govern- 
ment offices, with whom our people were in many business transac- 
tions brought in contact. This was anything else but pleasant, at 
that time, to us. The old Spanish masters felt the same way for a 
time, but afterwards became reconciled to the new order of things 
through custom. Necessity compelled the colonists to comply with 
the order of things. 

There were many incidents connected with the history of the Cor- 
dova colony that might be interesting to many of the Southern 
people, but the notes taken while in the country were nearly all lost 
some time since. Ex-Gov. I. G. Harris, of Tennessee, now of Mem- 
phis, may have full historical notes of the colony. Among the many 
notable men of the South, ex-Confederates, were, besides the two 
named, Gen. J. B. Magruder, Com. M. F. Maury, ex-Gov. Allen, of 
Louisiana, Judge Perkins, of Louisiana, Beverly Tucker, of Virginia, 
Gov. Reynolds, of Missouri, Cols. G. W. Flournoy and N. O. Greene, 
of Texas, and others, many of them of local celebrity. 

Tom J. RUSSELL. 


BzaumonrT, Texas. 





A LIFE. 


SEE a path, a quiet way; 
Above it is November gray, 
And far off gleams eternal day. 


There walks one in whose earnest face 
No household joys and cares have place, 
No soft lips, no wee hands embrace. 


No path with flowers overgrown 
And decked with sunlight joins her own; 
Unto the last she walks alone. 


Hers is a life grave, separate ; 
She worketh in her ordered state, 
And for the Life indeed doth wait. 














A Life. 


In the far past her heart beat high 
With youth and hope; she knew no sigh, 
And blushed beneath a glad dark eye. 


Till finding all but shine and foam, 
The errant feet forbore to roam, 
And the poor weary heart came home. 


Still are some blessings given her, 
Which brightness, sweetness, strength confer, 
Like gold and frankincense and myrrh. 


A few tried friends who trust and aid, 
Whose love and care her life pervade, 
As sunshine creepeth into shade. 


Her secret charities her feet 
Encompass with their odors sweet, 
Which rise to heaven— incense meet. 


With holy armor is she dight, 
With truth zoned, peace her sandals hight, 
Her shield of faith and sword of might. 


Ah, thus she walketh not alone! 
Though by the world unloved, unknown, 
Not comfortless God leaves His own. 


Sometimes a storm of wind and sleet 
Crosses her path with fiery feet, 
With frowning brow, breath fierce and fleet. 


Sometimes her vision is so clear 
She sees grass spring, lilies appear ; 
The land of Beulah must be near. 


Yes, held by a sustaining Hand, 
Now toils she through a sultry land, 
Now by sweet winds her brow is fanned. 


And musing on her home sublime, 
She tarries in this colder clime, 
And is content to wait God’s time. 


MARY CARROLL. 


The Cornhill Magazine. 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 
MAuRICE KEARNEY’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


O have his house full of company, to see his table crowded 

with guests, was nearer perfect happiness than anything Kearney 

knew ; and when he set out, the morning after the arrival of the strangers, 

to show Major Lockwood where he would find a brace of woodcocks, 
the old man was in such spirits as he had not known for years. 

“Why don’t your friend Walpole come with us?” asked he of his 
companion, as they trudged across the bog. 

“T believe I can guess,” mumbled out the other; “but I’m not 
quite sure I ought to tell.” 

“*T see,” said Kearney, with a knowing leer ; “he’s afraid I’ll roast 
him about that unlucky despatch he wrote. He thinks I’ll give him 
no peace about that bit of stupidity ; for you see, Major, it was stupid, 
and nothing less. Of all the things we despise in Ireland, take my 
word for it, there is nothing we think so little of as a weak Govern- 
ment. We can stand up strong and bold against hard usage, and we 


gain self-respect by resistance ; but when you come down to concili- 
ations and what you call healing measures, we feel as if you were 
going to humbug us, and there is not a devilment comes into our 
heads we would not do, just to see how you'll bear it: and it’s then 
your London newspapers cry out: ‘What’s the use of doing any- 
thing for Ireland? We pulled down the Church, and we robbed the 
landlords, and we’re now going to back Cardinal Cullen for them, and 
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there they are murthering away as bad as ever. 

“Ts it not true?” asked the Major. 

“And whose fault if it zs true? Who has broke down the laws in 
Ireland but yourselves? We Irish never said that many things you 
called crimes were bad in morals, and when it occurs to you now to 
doubt if they are crimes, I’d like to ask you why wouldn’t we do 
them? You won’t give us our independence, and so we'll fight for 
it ; and though, maybe, we can’t lick you, we’ll make your life so un- 
comfortable to you, keeping us down, that you'll beg a compromise — 
a healing measure, you'll call it—just as when I won’t give Tim Sul- 
livan a lease, he takes a shot at me; and as I reckon the holes in my 
hat, I think better of it, and take a pound or two off his rent.” 

“So that, in fact, you court the policy of conciliation?” + 

“Only because I’m weak, Major—because I’m weak, and that I 
must live in the neighborhood. If I could pass my days out of the 
range of Jim’s carbine, I wouldn’t reduce him a shilling.” 

*“T can make nothing of Ireland, or Irishmen either.” 

“Why would you? God help us! we are poor enough and wretched 
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enough ; but we’re not come down to that yet that a Major of Dra- 
goons can read us like big print.” 

“So far as I see, you wish for a strong despotism.” 

“Tn one way it would suit us well. Do you see, Major, what a weak 
administration and uncertain laws do? They set every man in Ire- 
land about righting himself by his own hand. If I know I shall be 
starved when I’m turned out of my holding, I’m not at all so sure I’ll 
be hanged if I shoot my landlord. Make me as certain of one as the 
other, and Ill not shoot him.” 

“T believe I understand you.” 

“No, you don’t, nor any Cockney among you.” 

“I’m not a Cockney.” 

“T don’t care, you’re the same: you’re not one of us; nor, if you 
spent fifty years among us, would you understand us.” 

“Come over and see me in Berkshire, Kearney, and let me see if 
you can read our people much better.” 

“From all I hear, there’s not much to read. Your chawbacon isn’t 
as ’cute a fellow as Pat.” 

“ He’s easier to live with.” 

“ Maybe so; but I wouldn’t care for a life with such people about 
me. I like human nature, and human feelings—ay, human pas- 
sions, if you must call them so. I want to know I can make some 
people love me, though I well know there must be others will hate 
me. You're all for tranquillity over in England —a quiet life you call 
it. I like to live without knowing what’s coming, and to feel all the 
time that I know enough of the game to be able to play it as well as 
my neighbors. Do you follow me now, Major?” 

“T’m not quite certain I do.” 

“ No—but I’m quite certain you don’t; and, indeed, I wonder at 
myself talking to you about these things at all.” 

“I’m much gratified that you doso. In fact, Kearney, you give 
me courage to speak a little about myself and my own affairs ; and, if 
you will allow me, to ask your advice.” 

This was an unusually long speech for the Major, and he actually 
seemed fatigued when he concluded. He was, however, consoled for 
his exertions by seeing what pleasure his words had conferred on 
Kearney, and with what racy self-satisfaction that gentleman heard 
himself mentioned as a “wise opinion.” 

“T believe I do know a little of life, Major,” said he, sententiously. 
“As old Giles Jackson used to say, ‘Get Maurice Kearney to tell you 
what he thinks of it.’ You knew Giles?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, you’ve heard of him? No! not even that. There’s another 
proof of what I was saying —we’re two people, the English and the 
Irish. If it wasn’t so, you’d be no stranger to the sayings and doings 
of one of the ’cutest men that ever lived.” 

“We have witty fellows, too.” 

“No, you haven’t! Do you call your House of Commons’ jokes 
wit? Are the stories you tell at your hustings’ speeches wit? Is 
there one over there ”— and he pointed in the direction of England — 
“that ever made a smart repartee or a brilliant answer to any one 
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about anything? You now and then tell an Irish story, and you for- 
get the point ; or you quote a French ‘ mot,’ and leave out the epigram. 
Don’t be angry —it’s truth I’m telling you.” 

“T’m not angry; though, I must say, I don’t think you are fair 
to us.” 

“The last bit of brilliancy you had in the House was Brinsley 
Sheridan — and there wasn’t much English about Aim.” 

“‘T’ve never heard that the famous O’Connell used to,convulse the 
House with his drollery.” 

“Why should he? Didn’t he know where he was? Do you im- 
agine that O’Connell was going to do like poor Lord Killeen, who 
shipped a cargo of coal-scuttles to Africa?” 

“Will you explain to me, then, how, if you are so much shrewder 
and wittier and cleverer than us, that it does not make you richer, 
more prosperous, and more contented?” 

“T could do that, too, but I’m losing the birds. There’s a cock 
now. Well done! I see you can shoot a bit. Look here, Major, 
there’s a deal in race —in the blood of a people. It’s very hard to 
make a light-hearted, joyous people thrifty. It’s your sullen fellow, 
that never cuts a joke, nor wants any one to laugh at it, that’s the 
man who saves. If you’re a wit, you want an audience, and the best 
audience is round a dinner-table ; and we know what that costs. Now, 
Ireland has been very pleasant for the last hundred and fifty years in 
that fashion, and you, and scores of other low-spirited, depressed fel- 
lows, come over here to pluck up and rouse yourselves, and you go 
home, and you wonder why the people who amused you were not 
always as jolly as you saw them. I’ve known this country now nigh 
sixty years, and I never knew a turn of prosperity that didn’t make us 
stupid ; and, upon my conscience, I believe if we ever begin to grow 
rich, we’ll not be a bit better than yourselves.” 

“That would be very dreadful,” said the other, in mock horror. 

“So it would, whether you mean it or not. There’s a hare missed 
this time!” 

“T was thinking of something I wanted to ask you. The fact is, 
Kearney, I have a thing on my mind now.” 

“Ts ita duel? It’s many a day since I was out, but I used to know 
every step of the way as well as most men.” 

“No; it’s not a duel!” 

“It’s money, then! Bother it for money! What a deal of bad 
blood it leads to. Tell me all about it, and I’ll see if I can’t deal 
with it.” 

“No, it’s not money ; it has nothing to do with money. I’m not 
hard up. I was never less so.” 

“ Indeed!” cried Kearney, staring at him. 

“Why, what do you mean by that ?” 

“‘T was curious to see howa man looks, and I’d like to know how 
he feels, that didn’t want money. I can no more understand it than 
if a man told me he didn’t want air.” 

“If he had enough to breathe freely, could he need more?” 

“That would depend on the size of his lungs, and I believe mine 
are pretty big. But come now, if there’s nobody you want to shoot, 
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and you have a good balance at the banker’s, what can ail you, except 
it’s a girl you want to marry, and she won’t have you.” 

“Well, there is a lady in the case.” 

“Ay, ay! she’s a married woman,” cried Kearney, closing one 
eye, and looking intensely cunning. “Then I may tell you at once, 
Major, I’m no use to you whatever. If it was a young girl that liked 
you against the wish of her family, or that you were in love with 
though she was below you in condition, or that was promised to 
another man but wanted to get out of her bargain, I’m good for any 
of these, or scores more of the same kind; but if it’s mischief, and 
misery, and life-long sorrow you have in your head, you must look out 
for another adviser.” 

“Tt’s nothing of the kind,” said the other, bluntly. “It’s marriage I 
was thinking of. I want to settle down and have a wife.” 

“And why couldn’t you, if you think it would be any comfort to 
you?” The last words were rather uttered than spoken, and sounded 
like a sad reflection uttered aloud. 

“I’m not a rich man,” said the Major, with that strain it always 
cost him to speak of himself, “but I have got enough to live on. A 
goodish old house and a small estate, underlet as it is, bringing 
me about two thousand a year, and some expectations, as they call 
them, from an old grand-aunt.” 

“You have enough, if you marry a prudent: girl,” muttered Kear- 
ney, who was never happier than when advocating moderation and 
discretion. 

“Enough, at least, not to look for money with a wife.” 

“T’m with you there, heart and soul!” cried Kearney. “Of all the 
shabby inventions of our civilisation, I don’t know one as mean.as 
that custom of giving a marriage-portion with a girl. Is it to induce 
a man to take her? Is it to pay for her board and lodging? Is it 
because marriage is a partnership, and she must bring her share into 
the ‘concern’? or is it to provide for the day when they are to part 
company and each go his own road? ‘Take it how you like, it’s bad 
and it’s shabby. If you’re rich enough to give your daughter twenty 
or thirty thousand pounds, wait for some little family festival — her 
birthday, or her husband’s birthday, or a Christmas gathering, or 
maybe a christening —and put the notes in her hand. Oh, Major, 
dear,” cried he, aloud, “if you knew how much of life you lose with law- 
yers, and what a deal of bad blood comes into the world by parch- 
ments, you’d see the wisdom of trusting more to human kindness and 
good-feeling, and, above all, to the honor of gentlemen, — things 
that now-a-days we always hope to secure by Act of Parliament.” 

“T go with a great deal of what you say.” 

“Why not with all of it? What do we gain by trying to overreach 
each other? What advantage in a system where it’s always the rogue 
that wins? If I was a king to-morrow, I’d rather fine a fellow for 
quoting Blackstone than for blasphemy, and I’d distribute all the law 
libraries in the kingdom as cheap fuel for the poor. We pray for peace 
and quietness, and we educate a special class of people to keep us 
always wrangling. Where’s the sense of that?” 

While Kearney poured out these words in a flow of fervid conviction, 
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they had arrived at a little open space in the wood from which various 
alleys led off in different directions. Along one of these, two figures 
were slowly moving side by side, whom Lockwood quickly recognised 
as Walpole and Nina Kostalergi. Kearney did not see them, for his 
attention was suddenly called off by a shout from a distance, and his 
son Dick rode hastily up to the spot. “I have been in search of you 
all through the plantation,” cried he. “I have brought back Holmes 
the lawyer from Tullamore, who wants to talk to you about this affair 
of O’Gorman’s. It’s going to be a bad business, I fear.” 

“Tsn’t that more of what I was saying?” said the old man turning 
to the Major. “ There’s law for you!” 

“ They’re making what they call a ‘ National’ event of it,” continued 
Dick. ‘The Pike has opened a column of subscriptions to defray the 
cost of proceedings, and they’ve engaged Battersby with a hundred- 
guinea retainer already.” 

It appeared from what tidings Dick brought back from the town 
that the Nationalists—to give them the much-unmerited name by 
which they called themselves—were determined to show how they 
could dictate to a jury. 

“ There’s law for you!” cried the old man again. 

“You'll have to take to vigilance committees, like the Yankees,”’ 
said the Major. 

“We’ve had them for years; but they only shoot their political 
opponents.” 

“They say, too,” broke in the young man, “that Donogan is in the 
town, and that it is he who has organised the whole prosecution. In 
fact, he intends to make Battersby’s speech for the plaintiff a great 
declaration of the wrongs of Ireland; and as Battersby hates the 
Chief Baron, who will try the cause, he is determined to insult the 
Bench, even at the cost of a commitment.” 

“ What will he gain by that?” asked Lockwood. 

“T’ll tell you what he’ll gain—he’ll gain the election of Mallow,” 
said Kearney, “Every one cannot have a father that was hanged in 
’98, but any one can go to jail for blackguarding a Chief Justice.” 

For a moment or two the old man seemed ashamed at having been 
led to make these confessions to “the Saxon,” and telling Lockwood 
where he would be likely to find a brace of cocks, he took his son’s 
arm and turned homeward. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 
Very CONFIDENTIAL CONVERSATION. 


Wuen Lockwood returned, only in time to dress for dinner, Walpole, 
whose room adjoined his, threw open the door between them and 
entered. He had just accomplished a most careful “tie,” and came 
in with the air of one fairly self-satisfied and happy. 

“You look quite triumphant this evening,” said the Major, half 
sulkily. 

“So I am, old fellow; and so I have aright to be. It’s all done 
and settled.” 
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“Already?” 

“Ay, already. I asked her to take a stroll with me in the garden ; 
but we sauntered off into the plantation. A woman always under- 
stands the exact amount of meaning a man has in a request of this 
kind, and her instinct reveals to her at once whether he is eager to 
tell her some bit of fatal scandal of one of her friends, or to make 
her a declaration.” 

A sort of sulky grunt was Lockwood’s acknowledgment of this piece 
of abstract wisdom —a sort of knowledge he never listened to with 
much patience. 

“T am aware,” said Walpole, flippantly, “the female nature was an 
omitted part in your education, Lockwood ; and you take small in- 
terest in those nice distinctive traits which, to a man of the world, are 
exactly what the stars are to the mariner.” 

“Finding out what a woman means by the stars does seem very 
poor fun.” 

“Perhaps you prefer the moon for your observation,” replied Wal- 
pole ; and the easy impertinence of his manner was almost too much 
for the other’s patience. 

“TI don’t care for your speculations —I want to hear what passed 
between you and the Greek girl.” 

“The Greek girl will in a very few days be Mrs. Walpole, and I 
shall crave a little more deference for the mention of her.” 

“JT forgot her name, or I should not have called her with such free- 
dom. What is it?” 

“Kostalergi. Her father is Kostalergi, Prince of Delos.” 

“All right ; it will read well in the Pos¢.” 

“My dear friend, there is that amount of sarcasm in your conversa- 
tion this evening, that to a plain man like myself, never ready at reply, 
and easily subdued by ridicule, is positively overwhelming. Has any 
disaster befallen you that you are become so satirical and severe?” 

“Never mind me—tell me about yourself,” was the blunt reply. 

“T have not the slightest objection. When we had walked a little 
way together, and I felt that we were beyond the risk of interruption, 
I led her to the subject of my sudden re-appearance here, and implied 
that she, at least, could not have felt much surprise. ‘You remem- 
ber,’ said I, ‘I promised to return?’ 

“¢«There is something so conventional,’ said she, ‘in these pledges, 
that one comes to read them like the “ yours sincerely ” at the foot of 
a letter.’ 

“¢T ask for nothing better,’ said I, taking her up on her own words, 
‘than to be “yours sincerely.” It is to ratify that pledge by making 
you “mine sincerely” that I am here.’ 

“** Indeed!’ said she, slowly, and looking down. 

“*T swear it!’ said I, kissing her hand, which, however, had a 
glove on.” 

“Why not her cheek?” 

“That is not done, Major mine, at such times.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“T can’t recall the exact words, for I spoke rapidly ; but I told her 
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assured, and that I was able to offer her a station, not, indeed, equal 
to her deserts, but that, occupied by her, would only be less than 
royal.” 

vat Guatemala!” exclaimed the other derisively. 

“ Have the kindness to keep your geography to yourself,” said Wal- 
pole. “I merely said South America, and she had too much delicacy 
to ask more.” 

“But she said yes? She consented?” 

“Yes, sir, she said she would venture to commit her future to my 
charge.” 

“Didn’t she ask you what means you had? what was your in- 
come?” 

“ Not exactly in the categorical way you put it, but she alluded to 
the possible style we should live in.” 

“T’ll swear she did. That girl asked you in plain words how many 
hundreds or thousands you had a year ?” 

“And I told her. I said, ‘It sounds humbly, dearest, to tell you 
we shall not have fully two thousand a year; but the place we are 
going to is the cheapest in the universe, and we shall have a small 
establishment of not more than forty black and about a dozen white 
servants, and at first only keep twenty horses, taking our carriages 
on job.’” 

“ What about pin-money ?” 

“There is not much extravagance in toilette, and so I said she 
must manage with a thousand a year.” 

“And she didn’t laugh in your face?” 

“No, sir ; nor was there any strain upon her good breeding to in- 
duce her to laugh in my face.” 

“At all events, you discussed the matter in a fine practical spirit. 
Did you go into groceries? I hope you did not forget groceries ?” 

“My dear Lockwood, let me warn you against being droll. You 
ask me for a correct narrative, and when I give it you will not 
restrain that subtle sarcasm the mastery of which makes you unas- 
sailable.” 

“When is it to be? When is it to come off? Has she to write to 
his Serene Highness the Prince of What’s-his-name?” 

“No, the Prince of What’s-his-name need not be consulted. Lord 
Kilgobbin will stand in the position of father to her.” 

Lockwood muttered something, in which “Give her away!” were 
the only words audible. “I must say,” added he, aloud, “the wooing 
did not take long.” 

“You forget that there was an actual engagement between us when 
I left this for London. My circumstances at that time did not per- 
mit me to ask her at once to be my wife; but our affections were 
pledged, and — even if more tender sentiments did not determine — my 
feeling, as a man of honor, required I should come back here to make 
her this offer.” 

“All right ; I suppose it will do—I hope it will do; and, after all, 
I take it, you are likely to understand each other better than others 
would.” 

“Such is our impression and belief.” 
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“ How will your own people — how will Danesbury like it?” 

“For their sakes I trust they will like it very much ; for mine, it is 
less than a matter of indifference to me.” 

“She, however —she will expect to be properly received amongst 
them?” 

“Ves,” cried Walpole, speaking for the first time in a perfectly 
natural tone, divested of all pomposity. “Yes, she stickles for that, 
Lockwood. It was the one point she seemed to stand out for. Of 
course I told her she would be received with open arms by my rela- 
tives—that my family would be overjoyed to receive her as one of 
them. I only hinted that my lord’s gout might prevent him from 
being at the wedding. I’m not sure uncle Danesbury would not come 
over. ‘And the charming Lady Maude,’ asked she, ‘would she honor 
me so far as to be a bridesmaid?’” 

“She didn’t say that?” 

“She did. She actually pushed me to promise I should ask her.” 

“Which you never would.” 

“Of that I will not affirm I am quite positive ; but I certainly in- 
tend to press my uncle for some sort of recognition of the marriage — 
a civil note ; better still, if it could be managed, an invitation to his 
house in town.” 

“You are a bold fellow to think of it.” 

“Not so bold as you imagine. Have you not often remarked that 
when a man of good connections is about to exile himself by accept- 
ing a far-away post, whether it be out of pure compassion or a feeling 
; that it need never be done again, and that they are about to see the 
last of him; but, somehow — whatever the reason—his friends are 
marvellously civil and polite to him, just as some benevolent but 
eccentric folk send a partridge to the condemned felon for his last 
dinner.” 

“They do that in France.” 

“Here it would be a rumpsteak ; but the sentiment is the same. 
At all ewents, the thing is as I told you, and I do not despair of 
Danesbury.” 

“For the letter perhaps not; but he’ll never ask you to Bruton 
Street, nor, if he did, could you accept.” 

' “You are thinking of Lady Maude.” 
“Ty am.” 

“There would be no difficulty in that quarter. When a Whig be- 
comes Tory, or a Tory Whig, the gentlemen of the party he has de- 
serted never take umbrage in the same way as the vulgar dogs below 
the gangway ; so itis in the world. ‘The people who must meet, must 
dine together, sit side by side at flower-shows and garden-parties, 
always manage to do their hatreds decorously, and only pay off their 
dislikes by instalments. If Lady Maude were to receive my wife at 
all, it would be with a most winning politeness. ‘All her malevolence 
would limit itself to making the supposed underbred woman commit a 
‘ gaucherie,’ to do or say something that ought not to have been done 
or said ; and, as I know Nina can stand the test, I have no fears for 
the experiment.” 

A knock at the door apprised them that the dinner was waiting, 
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neither having heard the bell which had summoned them a quarter of 
an hour before. “And I wanted to hear all about your progress,” 
cried Walpole, as they descvnded the staircase together. 

“T have none to report,” was the gruff reply. 

“Why, surely you have not passed the whole day in Kearney’s com- 
pany without some hint of what you came here for?” 

But at the same moment they were in the dining-room. 

“We are a man party to-day, I am sorry to say,” cried old Kearney, 
as they entered. “My niece and my daughter are keeping Miss 
O’Shea company upstairs. She is not well enough to come down to 
dinner, and they have scruples about leaving her in solitude.” 

“At least we'll have a cigar after dinner,” was Dick’s ungallant 
reflection as they moved away. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 
Two Younc LADIES ON MATRIMONY. 


“T HOPE they had a pleasanter dinner down stairs than we have had 
here,” said Nina, as, after wishing Miss O’Shea a good: night, the 
young girls slowly mounted the stairs. 

“ Poor old godmother was too sad and too depressed to be cheer- 
ful company ; but did she not talk well and sensibly on the condition 
of the country? was it not well said, when she showed the danger of 
all that legislation which assuming to establish right only engenders 
disunion and class jealousy?” 

“T never followed her ; I was thinking of something else.” 

“She was worth listening to, then. She knows the people well, and 
she sees all the mischief of tampering with natures so imbued with 
distrust. The Irishman is a gambler, and English law-makers are 
always exciting him to play.” 

“It seems to me there is very little on the game.” 

“There is everything —home, family, subsistence, life itself all that 
a man can care for.” 

“Never mind these tiresome themes ; come into my room, or I’ll go 
to yours, for I’m sure you’ve a better fire ; besides I can walk away if 
you offend me: I mean offend beyond endurance, for you are sure to 
say something cutting.” 

““T hope you wrong me, Nina.” 

“Perhaps Ido. Indeed I half suspect I do; but the fact is, it is 
not your words that reproach me, it is your whole life of usefulness is 
my reproach, and the least syllable you utter comes charged with all 
the responsibility of one who has a duty and does it, to a mere good- 
for-nothing. There, is not that humility enough?” 

“More than enough, for it goes to flattery.” 

“I’m not a bit sure all the time that I’m not the more loveable 
creature of the two. If you like I’ll put it to the vote at breakfast.” 

“Oh, Nina!” 

“Very shocking — that’s the phrase for it, very shocking! O dear, 
what a nice fire, and what a nice snug little room! How is it, will you 
tell me, that though my room is much larger and better furnished in 
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every way, your room is always brighter and neater, and more like a 
little home? They fetch you drier firewood, and they bring you 
flowers, wherever they get them. I know well what devices of roguery 
they practise.” 

“ Shall I give you tea.” 

“Of course I'll have tea. I expect to be treated like a favored 
guest in all things; and I mean to take this arm-chair, and the nice 
soft cushion for my feet ; for I warn you, Kate, I’m here for two hours. 
I’ve an immense deal to tell you; and I’ll not go till it’s told.” 

“T’ll not turn you out.” 

“T’ll take care of that ; I have not lived in Ireland for nothing. I 
have a proper sense of what is meant by possession, and I defy what 
your great minister calls a heartless eviction. Even your tea is nicer, 
it is more fragrant than any one else’s. I begin to hate you out of 
sheer jealousy.” 

“That is about the last feeling I ought to inspire.” 

“More humility ; but I’ll drop rudeness and tell you my story, for 
I have astory to tell. Are youlistening? Are youattentive? Well, 
my Mr. Walpole, as you called him once, is about to become so in 
real earnest. I could have made a long narrative of it and held you 
in weary suspense, but I prefer to dash at once into the thick of the 
fray, and tell you that he has this morning made me a formal pro- 
posal, and I have accepted him. Be pleased to bear in mind that 
this is no case of misconception or a mistake. No young gentleman 
has been petting and kissing my hand for another’s; no tender 
speeches have been uttered to the ears they were not meant for. I 
have been wooed this time for myself, and on my own part I have 
said yes.” 

“You told me you had accepted him already. I mean when he 
was here last.” 

“Yes, after a fashion. Don’t you know, child, that though lawyers 
maintain that a promise to do a certain thing, to make a lease or some 
contract, has in itself a binding significance, that in Cupid’s court 
this is not law? and the man knew perfectly that all that passed be- 
tween us hitherto had no serious meaning, and bore no more real relation 
to marriage than an outpost encounter to a battle. For all that has 
taken place up to this, we might never fight —I mean marry — after 
all. The sages say that a girl should never believe a man means 
marriage till he talks money to her. Now, Kate, he talked money ; 
and I believed him.” 

“1 wish you would tell me of these things seriously, and without 
banter.” 

“So Ido. Heaven knows, I am in no jesting humor. It is in no 
outburst of high spirits or gaiety a girl confesses she is going to marry 
a man who has neither wealth nor station to offer, and whose fine con- 
nections are just fine enough to be ashamed of him.” 

“ Are you in love with him?” 

“If you mean, do I imagine that this man’s affection and this man’s 
companionship are more to me than all the comforts and luxuries of 
life with another, I am not in love with him; but if you ask me, am 
I satisfied to risk my future with so much as I know of his temper, 
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his tastes, his breeding, his habits, and his abilities, I incline to say 
yes. Married life, Kate, is a sort of dietary, and one should remem- 
ber that what he has to eat of every day ought not to be too appe- 
tising.” 

“T abhor your theory.” 

“Of course you do, child; and you fancy, naturally enough, that 
you would like ortolans every day for dinner ; but my poor cold Greek 
temperament has none of the romantic warmth of your Celtic nature. 
I am very moderate in my hopes, very humble in all my ambitions.” 

“Tt is not thus I read you.” 

“Very probably. At all events, I have consented to be Mr. Wal- 
pole’s wife, and we are to be Minister Plenipotentiary and Special 
Envoy somewhere. It is not Bolivia, nor the Argentine Republic, but 
some other fabulous region, where the only fact is yellow fever.” 

“And you really like him?” 

**T hope so, for evidently it must be on love we shall have to live, 
one half of our income being devoted to saddle-horses and the other 
to my toilette.” 

** How absurd you are!” 

“No, not I. It is Mr. Walpole himself, who, not trusting much to 
my skill at arithmetic, sketched out this schedule of expenditure ; and 
then I bethought me how simple this man must deem me. It was a 
flattery that won me at once. Oh! Kate, dearest, if you could un- 
derstand the ecstasy of being thought, not a fool, but one easily 
duped, easily deceived !” 

‘“*T don’t know what you mean.” 

“Tt is this, then, that to have a man’s whole heart — whether it be 
worth the having is another and a different question — you must impress 
him with his immense superiority in everything ; that he is not merely 
physically stronger than you, and bolder and more courageous, but 
that he is mentally more vigorous and more able, judges better, 
decides quicker, resolves more fully than you ; and that, struggle how 
you will, you pass your life in eternally looking up to this wonder- 
ful god, who vouchsafes now and then to caress you, and even say 
tender things to you.” 

“Ts it, Nina, that you have made a study of these things, or is all 
this mere imagination?” 

“Most innocent young lady! I no more dreamed of these things 
to apply to such men as your country furnishes — good, homely, com- 
mon-place creatures —than I should have thought of asking you to 
adopt French cookery to feed them. I spoke of such men as one 
meets in what I may call the real world ; as for the others, if they 
feel life to be a stage, they are always going about in slipshod fashion, 
as if at rehearsal. Men like your brother and young O’Shea, for in- 
stance — tossed here and there by accidents, made one thing by a 
chance, and something else by a misfortune. Take my word for it, 
the events of life are very vulgar things; the passions and emotions 
they evoke, ¢hese constitute the high stimulants of existence, they 
make the ‘gros jeu’ which it is so exciting to play.” 

“T follow you with some difficulty ; but I am rude enough to own 
I scarcely regret it.” 
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“T know, I know all about that sweet innocence that fancies to 
ignore anything is to obliterate it ; but it’s a fool’s paradise, after all, 
Kate. We are in the world, and we must accept it as it is made for 
us.” 

“T’ll not ask, does your theory make you better, but does it make 
you happier?” 

“If being duped were an element of bliss, I should say certainly 
not happier, but I doubt the blissful ignorance of your great moralist. 
I incline to believe that the better you play any game — life amongst 
the rest—the higher the pleasure it yields. I can afford to marry 
without believing my husband to be a paragon—could you do as 
much?” 

“T should like to know that I preferred him to any one else.” 

“‘So should I, and I would only desire to add ‘to every one else 
that asked me.’ ‘Tell the truth, Kate dearest ; we are here all alone, 
and can afford sincerity. How many of us girls marry the man we 
should like to marry ; and if the game were reversed, and it were 
to be we who should make the choice —the slave pick out his master 
— how many, think you, would be wedded to their present mates?” 

“So long as we can refuse him we do not like, I cannot think our 
case a hard one.” 

“ Neither should I if I could stand fast at three-and-twenty. The 
dread of that change of heart and feeling that will come, must come, 
ten years later, drives one to compromise with happiness, and take a 
part of what you once aspired to the whole.” 

“You used to think very highly of Mr. Walpole ; admired, and I 
suspect you liked him.” 

** All true — my opinion is the same still. He will stand the great 
test that one can go into the world with him and not be ashamed of 
him. I know, dearest, even without that shake of the head, the small 
value you attach to this; but it is a great element in that droll con- 
tract, by which one person agrees to pit his temper against another’s, 
and which we are told is made in heaven, with angels as sponsors. 
Mr. Walpole is sufficiently good-looking to be prepossessing, he is 
well bred, very courteous, converses extremely well, knows his exact 
place in life, and takes it quietly but firmly. All these are of value 
to his wife, and it is not easy to overrate them.” 

“Ts that enough ?” 

“Enough for what? If you mean for romantic love, for the infatu- 
ation that defies all change of sentiment, all growth of feeling, that 
revels in the thought experience will not make us wiser, nor daily 
associations less admiring. it is not enough. I, however, am content 
to bid for a much humbler lot. I want a husband who, if he cannot 
give me a brilliant station, will at least secure me a good position in 
life, a reasonable share of vulgar comforts, some luxuries, and the 
ordinary routine of what are called pleasures. If, in affording me 
these, he will vouchsafe to add good temper, and not high spirits — 
which are detestable — but fair spirits, I think I can promise him not 
that I shall make him happy, but that he will make himself So, and it 
will afford me much gratification to see it.’ 

“Ts this real, or ' 
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“ Or what? say what was on your lips.” 

“Or are you utterly heartless?” cried Kate, with an effort that 
covered her face with blushes. 

“JT don’t think I am,” said she oddly and calmly ; “ but all I have 
seen of life teaches me that every betrayal of a feeling or a sentiment 
is like what gamblers call showing your hand, and is sure to be taken 
advantage of by the other players. It’s an ugly illustration, dear 
Kate, but in this same round game we call life there is so much 
cheating that if you cannot afford to be pillaged you must be pru- 
dent.” 

“T am glad to feel that I can believe you to be much better than 
you make yourself.” 

** Do so — and as long as you can.” 

There was a pause of several moments after this, each apparently 
following out her own thoughts. 

“By the way,” cried Nina, suddenly, “did I tell you that Mary 
wished me joy this morning? She had overheard Mr. O’Gorman’s 
declaration, and believed he had asked me to be his wife.” 

“ How absurd!” said Kate, and there was anger as well as shame 
in her look as she said it. 

“ Of course it was absurd. She evidently never suspected to whom 
she was speaking, and then ——” She stopped, for a quick glance 
at Kate’s face warned her of the peril she was grazing. “TI told the 
girl she was a fool, and forbade her to speak of the matter to any 
one.” 

“It is a servants’-hall story already,” said Kate, quietly. 

“Do you care for that?” 

“Not much; three days will see the end of it.” 

“‘T declare, in your own homely way, I believe you are the wiser of 
the two of us.” 

“My common sense is of the very commonest,” said Kate, laugh- 
ing ; “there is nothing subtle nor even neat about it.” 

“Let us see that! Give me a counsel, or, rather, say if you agree 
with me. I have asked Mr. Walpole to show me how his family 
accept my entrance amongst them ; with what grace they receive me 
as arelative. One of his cousins called me the Greek girl, and in my 
own hearing. It is not, then, over-caution on my part to inquire how 
they mean to regard me. Tell me, however, Kate, how far you con- 
cur with me in this. I should like much to hear how your good sense 
regards the question. Should you have done as I have?” 

“Answer me first one question. If you should learn that these great 
folks would not welcome you amongst them, would you still consent 
to marry Mr. Walpole?” 

“I’m not sure, I am not quite certain, but I almost believe I 
should.” 

“T have, then, no counsel to give you,” said Kate, firmly. “ Two 
people who see the same object differently cannot discuss its propor- 
tions.” 

“T see my blunder,” cried Nina, impetuously. “I put my question 
stupidly. I should have said, ‘If a girl has won a man’s affections 
and given him her own —if she feels her heart has no other home 
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than in his keeping —that she lives for him and by him — should she 
be deterred from joining her fortunes to his because he has some 
fine connections who would like to see him marry more advantage- 
ously?’” It needed not the saucy curl of her lip as she spoke to 
declare how every word was uttered in sarcasm. “Why will you not 
answer me?” cried she at length, and her eyes shot glances of fiery 
impatience as she said it. 

“Our distinguished friend Mr. Atlee is to arrive to-morrow, Dick 
tells me,” said Kate, with the calm tone of one who would not permit 
herself to be ruffled. 

“Indeed! If your remark has any apropos at all, it must mean 
that in marrying such a man as he is, one might escape all the diffi- 
culties of family coldness, and I protest, as I think of it, the matter 
has its advantages.” 

A faint smile was all Kate’s answer. 

“T cannot make you angry ; I have done my best, and it has failed. 
I am utterly discomfited, and I’ll go to bed.” 

“Good-night,” said Kate, as she held out her hand. 

“T wonder is it nice to have this angelic temperament —to be 
always right in one’s judgments, and never carried away by passion? 
I half suspect perfection does not mean perfect happiness.” 

“You shall tell me when you are married,” said Kate, with a laugh ; 
and Nina darted a flashing glance towards her, and swept out of the 
room. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
A MISERABLE MoRNING. 


It was not without considerable heart-sinking and misgiving that old 
Kearney heard it was Miss Betty O’Shea’s desire to have some con- 
versation with him after breakfast. He was indeed reassured to a 
certain extent by his daughter telling him that the old lady was 
excessively weak, and that her cough was almost incessant, and that 
she spoke with extreme difficulty. All the comfort that these assurances 
gave him was dashed by a settled conviction of Miss Betty’s subtlety. 
“She’s like one of the wild foxes they have in Crim Tartary; and 
when you think they are dead, they’re up and at you before you can 
look round.” He affirmed no more than the truth when he said that 
“he’d rather walk barefoot to Kilbeggan than go up that stair to see 
her.” 

There was a strange conflict in his mind all this time between these 
ignoble fears and the efforts he was making to seem considerate and 
gentle by Kate’s assurance that a cruel word, or even a harsh tone, 
would be sure to kill her. “You'll have to be very careful, Papa, 
dearest,” she said. “ Her nerves are completely shattered, and every 
respiration seems as if it would be the last.” 

Mistrust was, however, so strong in him that he would have em- 
ployed any subterfuge to avoid the interview; but the Rev. Luke 
Delany, who had arrived to give her “the consolations,” as he briefly 
phrased it, insisted on Kearney’s attending to receive the old lady’s 
forgiveness before she died. 
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“Upon my conscience,” muttered Kearney, “I was always under 
the belief it was I was injured ; but, as the priest says, ‘it’s only on 
one’s death-bed he sees things clearly.’” 

As Kearney groped his way through the darkened room, shocked 
at his own creaking shoes, and painfully convinced that he was some- 
how deficient in delicacy, a low faint cough guided him to the sofa 
where Miss O’Shea lay. “Is that Maurice Kearney?” said she, 
feebly. “I think I know his foot.” 

“Yes, indeed, bad luck to them for shoes. Wherever Davy Morris 
gets the leather I don’t know, but it’s as loud as a barrel-organ.” 

“Maybe they’re cheap, Maurice. One puts up with many a thing 
for a little cheapness.” 

“That’s the first shot!” muttered Kearney to himself, while he 
gave a little cough to avoid reply. 

“ Father Luke has been telling me, Maurice, that before I go this 
long journey I ought to take care to settle any little matter here that’s 
on my mind. ‘If there’s anybody you bear an ill will to,’ says he ; 
‘if there’s any one has wronged you,’ says he, ‘told lies of you, or 
done you any bodily harm, send for him,’ says he, ‘and let him hear 
your forgiveness out of your own mouth. I'll take care afterwards,’ 
says Father Luke, ‘that he’ll have to settle the account with me; but 
you mustn’t mind that. You must be able to tell St. Joseph that you 
come with a clean breast and a good conscience ;’ and that’s ”’— here 
she sighed heavily several times — “and that’s the reason I sent for 
vou, Maurice Kearney !” 

Poor Kearney sighed heavily over that category of misdoers with 
whom he found himself classed, but he said nothing. 

“T don’t want to say anything harsh to you, Maurice, nor have I 
strength to listen if you’d try to defend yourself; time is short with 
me now, but this I must say, if I’m here now sick and sore, and if the 
poor boy in the other room is lying down with his fractured head, it 
is you, and you alone have the blame.” 

‘“*May the blessed Virgin give me patience 
wrung his hands despairingly. 

“T hope she will; and give you more, Maurice Kearney. I hope 
she’ll give you a hearty repentance. I hope she'll teach you that the 
few days that remain to you in this life are short enough for contri- 
tion — ay, contrition and castigation.” 

“Ain’t I getting it now!” muttered he ; but low as he spoke the 
words, her quick hearing had caught them. 

“T hope you are ; it is the last bit of friendship I can do you. You 
have a hard, worldly, selfish nature, Maurice; you had it as a boy, 
and it grew worse as you grew older. What many believed high 
spirits in you was nothing else than the reckless devilment of a man 
that only thought of himself. You could afford to be —at least, to 
look — light-hearted, for you cared for nobody. You squandered your 
jittle property, and you’d have made away with the few acres that 
belonged to your ancestors if the law would have let you. As for the 
way you brought up y..°r children, that lazy boy below stairs that 
never did a hand’s turn is proof enough ; and poor Kitty, just because 
she wasn’t like the rest of you, how she’s treated!” 
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“ How is that ; what is my cruelty there?” cried he. 

“Don’t try to make yourself out worse than you are,” said she, 
sternly, “and pretend that you don’t know the wrong you done her.” 

“May I never —if I understand what you mean.” 

“Maybe you thought it was no business of yours to provide for 
your own child. Maybe you had a notion that it was enough that 
she had her food and a roof over her while you were here, and that 
somehow — anyhow —she’d get on, as they call it, when you were in 
the other place. Maurice Kearney, I’ll say nothing so cruel to you 
as your own conscience is saying this minute, or maybe, with that 
light heart that makes your friends so fond of you, you never both- 
ered yourself about her at all, and that’s the way it came about.” 

“What came about? I want to know ¢hat.” 

“First and foremost, I don’t think the law will let you. I don’t 
believe you can charge your estate against the entail. I have a note 
there to ask McKeown’s opinion, and if I’m right, I’ll set apart a 
sum in my will to contest it in the Queen’s Bench. I tell you this to 
your face, Maurice Kearney, and I’m going where I can tell it to 
somebody better than a hard-hearted, cruel old man.” 

“What is it that I want to do, and that the law won’t let me?” 
asked he in the most imploring accents. 

“ At least twelve honest men will decide it.” 

“ Decide what! in the name of the saints?” cried he. 

“Don’t be profane; don’t parade your unbelieving notions to a 
poor old woman on her death-bed. You may want to leave your 
daughter a beggar, and your son little better, but you have no right 
to disturb my last moments with your terrible blasphemies.” 

“I’m fairly bothered now,” cried he, as his two arms dropped 
powerlessly to his sides. “So help me, if I know whether I’m 
awake or in a dream.” 

“Tt’s an excuse won’t serve you where you'll be soon going, and I 
warn you, don’t trust it.” 

“Have alittle pity on me, Miss Betty, darling,” said he, in his 
most coaxing tone ; “and tell me what it is I've done?” 

“You mean what you are trying todo; but what, please the Virgin, 
we'll not let you!” 

“What is that?” 

“And what, weak and ill, and dying as I am, I’ve strength enough 
left in me to prevent, Maurice Kearney —and if you'll give me that 
Bible there, I'll kiss it, and take my oath that, if he marries her, he’ll 
never put foot in a house of mine, nor inherit an acre that belongs to 
me ; and all that I’ll leave him in my will shall be my Well, I 
won’t say what, only it’s something he’ll not have to pay a legacy duty 
on. Do you understand me now, or ain’t I plain enough yet?” 

“No, not yet. You'll have to make it clearer still.” 

“Faith, I must say you did not pick up much ’cuteness from your 
adopted daughter.” 

“Who is she?” 

“The Greek hussy that you want to marry my nephew, and give a - 
dowry to out of the estate ‘that belongs to your son. I know it all, 
Maurice. I wasn’t two hours in the house before my old woman 
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brought me the story from Mary. Ay, stare if you like, but they all 
know it below-stairs, and a nice way you are discussed in your own 
house! Getting a promise out of a poor boy in a brain fever, making 
him give a pledge in his ravings! Won’t it tell well in a court of 
justice, of a magistrate, a county gentleman, a Kearney of Kilgobbin? 
Oh! Maurice, Maurice, I’m ashamed of you!” 

“Upon my oath, you’re making me ashamed of myself that I sit 
here and listen to you,” cried he, carried beyond all endurance. 
“ Abusing, ay, blackguarding me this last hour about a lying story 
that came from the kitchen. It’s you that ought to be ashamed, old 
lady. Not, indeed, for believing ill of an old friend, for that’s nature 
in you, but for not having common sense —just common sense to 
guide you, and a little common decency to warn you. Look now, 
there is not a word, there is not a syllable of truth in the whole story. 
Nobody ever thought of your nephew asking my niece to marry him ; 
and if 4e did, she wouldn’t have him. She looks higher, and she has 
a right to look higher than to be the wife of an Irish squireen.” 

“Go on, Maurice, go on. You waited for me to be asI am now 
before you had courage for words like these.” 

“Well, I ask your pardon, and ask it in all humiliation and sorrow. 
My temper—bad luck to it!—gets the better, or, maybe, it’s the 
worse, of me at times, and I say fifty things that I know I don’t feel — 
just the way sailors load a gun with anything in the heat of an 
action.” 

“T’m not in a condition to talk of sea-fights, Mr. Kearney, though 
I’m obliged to you all the same for trying to amuse me. You'll not 
think me rude if I ask you to send Kate tome? And please to tell 
Father Luke that I’ll not see him this morning ; my nerves have 
been sorely tried. One word before you go, Maurice Kearney ; and 
have compassion enough not to answerme. You may be a just man, 
and an honest man; you may be fair in your dealings, and all that 
your tenants say of you may be lies and calumnies ; but to insult a 
poor old woman on her death-bed is cruel and unfeeling ; and I'll 
tell you more, Maurice, it’s cowardly and it’s es 

Kearney did not wait to hear what more it might be, for he was 
already at the door, and rushed out as if he was escaping from a fire. 

“T’m glad he’s better than they make him out,” said Miss Betty to 
herself, in a tone of calm soliloquy; “and he’ll not be worse for 
some of the home-truths I’ve told him.” And with this she drew on 
her silk mittens and arranged her cap composedly, while she waited 
for Kate’s arrival. 

As for poor Kearney, other troubles were awaiting him in his study, 
where he found his son and Mr. Holmes, the lawyer, sitting before a 

-table covered with papers. “I have no head for business now,” 
cried Kearney. “I don’t feel over well to-day, and if you want to 
talk to me, you'll have to put it off till to-morrow.” 

“Mr. Holmes must leave for town, my lord,” interposed Dick, in 
his most insinuating tone, “and he only wants a few minutes with 
you before he goes.” 

“ And it’s just what he won’t get. I would not see the Lord 
Lieutenant if he were here now.” 
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“The trial is fixed for Tuesday, the rgth, my lord,” cried Holmes ; 
“and the National press has taken it up in such a way that we have 
no chance whatever. The verdict will be ‘Guilty,’ without leaving 
the box; and the whole voice of public opinion will demand the 
very heaviest sentence the law can pronounce.” 

“Think of that poor fellow, O’Shea, just rising from a sick bed,” 
said Dick, as his voice shook with agitation. 

“They can’t hang him.” 

“No, for the scoundrel Gill is alive, and will be the chief witness 
on the trial; but they may give -him two years with prison labor, 
and if they do, it will kill him.” 

“T don’t know that. I’ve seen more than one fellow come out 
fresh and hearty after a spell. In fact, the plain diet, and the regular 
work, and the steady habits are wonderful things for a young man 
that has been knocking about in a town life.” 

“Oh, father, don’t speak that way. I know Gorman well, and I 
can swear he’d not survive it.” 

Kearney shook his head doubtingly, and muttered, “ There’s a 
great deal said about wounded pride and injured feelings, but the 
truth is, these things are like a bad colic, mighty hard to bear, if 
you like, but nobody ever dies of it.” 

“From all I hear about young Mr. O’Shea,” said Holmes, “I am 
led to believe he will scarcely live through an imprisonment.” 

“To be sure! Why not? At three or four-and-twenty we’re all 
of us high-spirited and sensitive and noble-hearted, and we die on 
the spot if there’s a word against our honor. It is only after we 
cross the line in life, wherever that be, that we become thick-skinned 
and hardened, and mind nothing that does not touch our account at 
the bank. Sure I know the theory well! Ay, and the only bit ,of 
truth in it all is, that we cry out louder when we’re young, for we are 
not so well used to bad treatment.” 

“Right or wrong, no man likes to have the whole Press of a nation 
assailing him, and all the sympathies of a people against him,” said 
Holmes. 

“ And what can you and your brothers in wigs do against that? 
Will all your little beguiling ways and insinuating tricks turn the 
Pike and the Jrish Cry from what sells their papers? Here he is 
now, Mr. Holmes, and I can put it shorter. Every man that lives in 
Ireland knows in his heart he must live in hot water; but some- 
how, though he may not like it, he gets used to it, and he finds it 
does him no harm in the end. There was an uncle of my own was 
in a passion for forty years, and he died at eighty-six.” 

“T wish I could only secure your attention, my lord, for ten min- 
utes.” 

“ And what would you do, counsellor, if you had it?” 

“You see, my lord, there are some very grave questions here. 
First of all, you and your brother magistrates had no right to accept 
bail. The injury was too grave: Gill’s life, as the doctor’s certificate 
will prove, was in danger. It was for a judge in Chambers to decide 
whether bail could be taken. They will move, therefore, in the 
Queen’s Bench, for a mandamus - 
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“May I never, if you won’t drive me mad!” cried Kearney, pas- 
sionately ; “and I’d rather be picking oakum this minute than listen- 
ing to all the possible misfortunes briefs and lawyers could bring on 
me.” 

‘Just listen to Holmes, father,” whispered Dick. “He thinks that 
Gill might be got over—that if done by you with three or four hun- 
dred pounds, he’d either make his evidence so light, or he’d contradict 
himself, or, better than all, he’d not make an appearance at the 
trial ‘s 

“Compounding a felony! Catch me at it!” cried the old man, 
with a yell. 

“Well, Joe Atlee will be here to-night,” continued Dick. “He's a 
clever fellow at all rogueries. Will you let him see if it can’t be 
arranged.” 

“T don’t care who does it, so it isn’t Maurice Kearney,” said he 
angrily, for his patience could endure no more. “If you won’t leave 
me alone now, I’ll go out and sit on the bog, and upon my conscience 
I won’t say that I’ll not throw myself into a bog-hole!” There was 
a tone of such perfect sincerity in his speech that without another 
word Dick took the lawyer’s arm and led him from the room. 

A third voice was heard outside as they issued forth, and Kearney 
could just make out that it was Major Lockwood, who was asking 
Dick if he might have a few minutes’ conversation with his father. 
**T don’t suspect you’ll find my father much disposed for conversation 
just now. I think if you would not mind making your visit to him at 
another time —” 

“Just so!” broke in the old man, “if you’re not coming with a 
strait-waistcoat, or a coil of rope to hold me down, I’d say it’s better 
to, leave me to myself.” 

Whether it was that the Major was undeterred by these forbidding 
evidences, or that what he deemed the importance of his communi- 
cation warranted some risk, certain it is he lingered at the door, and 
stood there where Dick and the lawyer had gone and left him. 

A faint tap at the door at last apprised Kearney that some one was 
without, and he hastily, half angrily, cried, “Come in!” Old Kear- 
ney almost started with surprise as the Major walked in. “I’m not 
going to make any apology for intruding on you,” cried he. “What 
I want to say shall be said in three words, and I cannot endure the 
suspense of not having them said and answered. I’ve had a whole 
night of feverish anxiety, and a worse morning, thinking and turn- 
ing over the thing in my mind, and settled it must be at once, one 
way or other, for my head will not stand it.” 

“ My own is tried pretty hard, and I can feel for you,” said Kearney, 
with a grim humor. 

“T’ve come to ask if you’ll give me your daughter?” and his face 
became blood-red with the effort the words had cost him. 

“Give you my daughter?” cried Kearney. 

“I want to make her my wife, and as I know little about court- 
ship, and have nobody here that could settle this affair for me — for 
Walpole is thinking of his own concerns — I’ve thought the best way, 
as it was the shortest, was to come at once to yourself: I have got a 
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few documents here that will show you I have enough to live on, and 
to make a tidy settlement, and do all that ought to be done.” 

“I’m sure you are an excellent fellow, and I like you myself; but 
you see, Major, a man doesn’t dispose of his daughter like his horse, 
and I’d like to hear what she would say to the bargain.” 

“‘T suppose you could ask her?” ; 

“Well, indeed, that’s true, I could ask her; but on the whole, 
Major, don’t you think the question would come better from your- 
self?” 

“That means courtship.” 

“Yes, I admit it is liable to that objection, but somehow it’s the 
usual course.” 

““No, no,” said the other, slowly, “I could not manage that. I’m 
sick of bachelor life, and I’m ready to send in my papers and have 
done with it, but I don’t know how to go about the other. Not to 
say, Kearney,” added he, more boldly, “that I think there is some- 
thing confoundedly mean in that daily pursuit of a woman, till by 
dint of importunity, and one thing or another, you get her to like 
you! What can she know of her own mind after three or four months 
of what these snobs call attentions? How is she to say how much is 
mere habit, how much is gratified vanity of having a fellow dangling 
after her, how much the necessity of showing the world she is not 
compromised by the cad’s solicitations ? Take my word for it, 
Kearney, my way is the best. * Be able to go up like a man and tell 
the girl, ‘It’s all arranged. I’ve shown the old cove that I can take 
care of you, he has seen that I’ve no debts or mortgages ; I’m ready 
to behave handsomely, what do you say yourself?’ ” 

“She might say, ‘I know nothing about you. I may poncihly not 
see much to dislike, but how do I know I should like you?” 

“And I’d say, ‘I’m one of those fellows that are the same all 
through, to-day as I was yesterday, and to-morrow the same. When 
I’m in a bad temper I go out on the moors and walk it off, and I’m 
not hard to live with.’” 

“There’s many a bad fellow a woman might like better.” 

* All the luckier for me then that I don’t get her.” 

“T might say, too,” said Kearney, with a smile, “how much do 
you know of my daughter — of her temper, her tastes, her habits, and 
her likings? What assurance have you that you would suit each 
other, and that you are not as wide apart in character as in country?” 

“T’ll answer for that. She’s always good-tempered, cheerful, and 
light-hearted. She’s always nicely dressed and polite to every one. 
She manages this old house, and these stupid bog-trotters, till one 
fancies it a fine establishment and a first-rate household. She rides 
like a lion, and I’d rather hear her laugh than I’d listen to Patti.” 

“T’ll call all that mighty like being in love.” 

“ Do if you like — but answer me my question.” 

“That is more than I’m able; but I’ll consult my daughter. I'll 
tell her pretty much in your own words all you have said to me, and 
she shall herself give the answer.” 

* All right, and how soon?” 

“ Well, in the course of the day. Should she say that she does not 
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understand being wooed in this manner, that she would like more 
time to learn something more about yourself, that, in fact, there is 
something too peremptory in this mode of proceeding, I would not 
say she was wrong.” 

“ But if she says yes frankly, you'll let me know at once?” 

“T will — on the spot.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








THE BAY OF NAPLES. 
¢¢ HAT, go to Naples in summer!” exclaimed my English 
friend, wonderingly and induiringly, as he sat panting in 
the large fauteuil near my open casement, at the same time loosening 
the tie of his many-colored cravat,* and sighing in vain expectancy for 
a breath of air that would not come at any one’s bidding. ‘“ Rome is 
hot enough for me, and the sirocco hard to endure here: what will 
it be even one degree farther south? Why not join our party a fort- 
night later at Frascati, and vibrate between that place, Albano, and 
delicious Nemi? Summer is a thing to get through with, and in those 
elevated retreats where heat comes only as an occasional visitant we 
can make up our minds to endure it; but to court so severe a mis- 
tress, and to cast one’s self into her very arms, my friend, it is like 
bearding the lion in his den!” 

Reader, it was sultry enough, for it was the middle of June; not a 
breath of air could penetrate the closely pent-up court of Palazzo 
Altieri, on which my spacious but not well-ventilated apartment was 
situated. The sun came in at my windows, the sun shone upon 
the pavement below and sent his rays second-hand in shape of reflec- 
tion, as if in revenge for my futile attempts to shut him out with my 
hanging “Venetians.” The gurgling fountain — for where in Rome 
does that sound not make itself heard ?— seemed only to laugh at 
our discomfiture, for its slender jet sent no coolness into the air, and 
like the waves to Tantalus, served only to aggravate the pangs of* 
unsatisfied desire. 

‘*No, my dear Y ; I have already lionised all of those places, 
and know well what my bill of fare might be should I be prevailed 
upon to stay. My small eloquence would be lost were I to attempt 
to dissuade so obstinate a friend from his own fixed Getermiantion, 








* These cravats, scarfs and mantles, a specialty of Rome, are very beautiful and much in vogue 
among foreigners and peasants, the well-to-do Roman preferring fabrics of French manufacture. 
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and therefore I can only express my very great regret that he will not 
make one of our party. More than a year has already passed since 
my arrival in Italy, and I cannot longer forego the pleasure of seeing 
that bit of fairy-land of which I have dreamed so long, ay, from 
boyhood. Naples too, some tell me, is dreadful in winter. Most 
southern cities are, with their rainy, changeable weather, and> occa- 
sional cold for which no one seems prepared. Some eccentric 
traveller has said, ‘ Visit St. Petersburg in winter,’ and I believe he 
was right ; and I think your equally eccentric friend will some day tell 
you that summer is the very season for the Bay of Naples.” 

The preliminaries for the journey of two very young bachelors were 
soon made. Those odious forms at the Passport-Office happily got 
through with, and the morning of the succeeding day found myself 
and another friend, Count di C (a gentleman of Verona), lum- 
bering along the road towards the most ancient port of Antium. 

Shall I spoil the romance of the journey by saying that the land 
part thereof was performed in a vehicle closely resembling a street 
omnibus? Confederates, it resembled more closely still one of the 
largest of those old ambulances in which some of you may have had 
the misfortune to ride some time during the four years of our most 
wicked rebellion against the — the Yankees. 

But to return to our omnibus, whose interior was filled, my friend 
and self excepted, with good Roman folks whose dress and demeanor 
differed in no essential particular from those of our own American 
people under similar circumstances, where the dust was as annoying 
and the conversation as flat and commonplace as in other omnibuses 
in our own quarter of the globe. One exception, however, I shall 
make in the case of a grave-looking gentleman in a black but not a 
clerical habit—“‘a Jesuit in disguise,” no doubt you will say, you 
most suspicious of Protestants !— whose discourse turned upon un- 
doubted miracles— modern ones — Santissimi Bambini and other 
sacred subjects on which we in our own ambulances or omnibuses 
are not apt to dilate. What the precise miracles were I do not now 
remember. 

To the conversation of our serious fellow-traveller, who turned out 
to be none other than a converted Englishman,* who, from long resi- 
dence in the country, spoke the language like a native, my most 
Catholic but skeptical friend gave an occasional sneer, directed more 
particularly to myself, who listened all the while with mute attention, 
hoping in that way to add to my little collection of sacred legends. 
This plan of mine he had been in the habit of ridiculing ; but stub- 
born Protestant, or heretic, from whichever standpoint I may be 
viewed, I was never to be deterred from my purpose; and as in 
childhood tales from the Greek and Roman mythology had afforded 
me amusement, so now to many a monkish legend did I lend a willing 
ear ; often charmed by the beauty of some of them, often wishing to 
believe some which were in themselves in no way subversive of pure 
Christianity, oftener, however, compelled to laugh over the clumsy 
and ridiculous fables of the monks, who do not generally paint their 








* There were not a few of that sfecies in Rome, who took every monkish tale for gospel, 
much to the amusement of born Catholics. ‘The Italians of the upper classes I have never 
found superstitious. 
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scenes and incidents with that masterly hand as did their heathen 
ancestors of old. “’Tis better,’ however, as our English proselyte 
remarked, “to have too much faith than too little.” To this I readily 
assented ; but as the omnibus stopped and the Count called out that 
the steamer was ready, we parted. 

Think of embarking on the coast of Latium in a steamer! But we 
do worse things now-a-days, and with the iron horse dash through the 
ruins of by-gone ages. ‘Tis profanation, but nevertheless very con- 
venient ; and, thanks to the aquatic Vafore, the next morning by dawn 
we were in sight of Mont Epomeo and Vesuvius; and, passing 
between Procida and Misenum, in a little more than an hour Naples 
herself, in all her novel and entrancing beauty, lay before us. How 
unlike all other Italian cities seemed this, the first I had ever seen of 
Southern Italy! How unlike all other Italians seemed the restless, 
tumultuous, but not busy mass of human beings who now crowded 
around us as we landed on the quay opposite the Strada del Molo! 
“What a strange medley of civilisation and barbarism!” we both 
exclaimed as our carriage took us through the half-naked throng of 
lazzaroni and well-dressed citizens, the former in far greater numerical 
preponderance, who swarmed around us, and through whom we 
literally fought our way in the direction of San Carlo, Palazzo Reale, 
and finally to the Santa Lucia, where our hotel was situated. 

What splendor now broke upon me as, for the first time, I viewed 
the far-famed but never to be imagined bay from that slight elevation 
which the quay of Santa Lucia afforded! “How can land and sea 
and sky be so beautiful; or why are not land and sea and sky as 
beautiful anywhere else!” I involuntarily exclaimed. 

“ Vedi Napoli e poi muori!/” replied the Count, quoting the well- 
known Italian proverb, evidently much moved himself, although this 
was wot his first visit, but amused by the sudden bewilderment of a 
stranger. “ Vedi Napoli e poi muori!” he again exclaimed, to recall 
me to myself, for the carriage had already stopped at the Hotel de 
Russie, our point of destination. 

“Unless you intend to exemplify the truth of the saying, I wil 
engage apartments for two, and then we shall have time later in the 
day for more wonders and more ecstasies. Perhaps after all we shall 
find Naples as hot as poor Y predicted, and soon wish ourselves 
at Frascati ; or die very likely in good earnest, not of the beauties we 
may see, but of sunstroke, which we shall certainly get if we remain 
much longer at this portal.” 

Rooms we did procure — superb ones, which looked out upon the 
bay, the mountains, the islands, and the innumerable towns which 
that clear atmosphere revealed to us, although some of them distant 
at least twenty miles. Breeze we did get, which came in all its fresh- 
ness over the blue waters of the Mediterranean, to remind me —the 
one thing alone which could — of my far-off summer home across the 
Atlantic, in latitude thirty-three. 

Refreshment in shape of a long nap and an early dinner, and we 
were both ready for a ramble or drive of inspection through the 
streets of this singularly interesting city. 

The Via Toledo, one of the finest in Europe, and the focus of 
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Neapolitan eccentricities and contradictions, so to speak — unique in 
Italy, and unique most probably in the whole world, first claimed our 
attention — its long lines of elegant equipages with gaily dressed and 
often handsome occupants, its dense bank of moving myriads, all 
intent, yet not industriously so, upon some different and apparently 
incompatible object — buying, selling, cursing, swearing, laughing, - 
yelling, singing, violently gesticulating, begging, thieving, sedaning, 
go-carting, and I may add, not among the moving ones, even sleeping 
(for there were many in various stages of somnolency along the edges 
of the narrow sidewalks)— in fact a perfect Bakel of Babels, from 
which one would flee precipitately, were he not spell-bound by the 
mad singularity and absurdity of the whole scene. 

“ Che chiapo! che folta /” (what an uproar! what a crowd !) exclaimed 
my Veronese friend, in great disgust; for he, like the rest of 
Italians, heartily despised these “AZaccheronai,” as the Neapolitans 
are invariably called. 

“What barbarism! what civilisation! what fascinations! what dan- 
gers!” I cried, as the spirited horses of a beautiful Marchesa dis- 
persed quite suddenly a group of three-quarter nude fishermen, and 
almost overturned the pagoda-like stand of a vender of cooling drinks, 
who, in his turn, swore so vociferously as to awaken three sleeping 
boys, one of whom immediately turned a double somersault over the 
recumbent occupant of a bed-basket, another most dexterously picked 
the pocket of a venerable-looking old gentleman, arrived just in time 
for the catastrophe, while the third, with all the appearance of con- 
firmed lameness and total imbecility, craved with outstretched palm 
of the now rescued Marchesa, “‘ Zvemosine per amor di Dio!” 

With the tide of vehicles through the Chiaia and Chiatamone to 
the Villa Reale, with its pleasant walks, shady trees, well-dressed 
pedestrians, and close along the shore, its athletic sunbrown pesca- 
tori, drawing their nets or counting their fish, many of them in the 
garb which Adam wore before the fall; still farther on along the 
Mergellina, with its palaces of present and former grandeur, the blue 
waves dashing upon the rocks far beneath our feet ; over that beauti- 
ful road along the edge of the cliffs as far as the old palace of Queen 
Joanna, the view still widening and ever more lovely as the sun de- 
clined and finally set beyond the islands at the entrance of the Bay. 

Returning, the full moon which ruse behind the graceful slope of 
Vesuvius danced in reflection from the waves, which bore upon their 
bosom crafts of every description, from the humble barque of the fisher- 
man to the large iron-clad man-of-war moored in the dock of the 
arsenal beneath, and in strange proximity to the royal palace of Fer- 
dinand. 

A refreshment of delicious ices at the Caffé Europa, and from thence 
to the Theatre of San Carlino, where we found the popular comedy 
in full blow, and where the jokes and buffoonery of Pulcinella, the 
lineal descendant of the Oscan mummer, and undoubted grandfather 
of the English Punch, ended the amusements of the evening, or rather 
night — the real day of the luxurious Neapolitans. 

‘The next morning we devoted to the interminable gallery of “Gli 
Studi,” or more properly /7 Real Museo Borbonico, so rich in the rarest 
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paintings and sculpture, and that inexhaustable treasure of antiquities 
from Herculaneum and Pompeii. In the afternoon we visited the 
royal villa of Capo di Monte, and there from the beautiful terrace 
overhanging the city could I indeed say for the first time that I had 
seen the Bay of Naples ; where the charming city itself, Vesuvius with 
its crest of snow-white smoke curling upwards to heaven, the two 
mountains of St. Angelo, the fairy-like islands of Capri and Ischia, 
the distant towns of Portici, Torre del Greco, Cistellammare, and Sor- 
rento, and the broad expanse of the bay, lay like a map before us. 

So our days, and many days, passed ; each one affording, to me at 
least, fresh surprise and fresh delight. The cathedral, the churches, 
the catacombs, the Campo Santo, the castle of Sant Elmo; then the 
more distant and still more elevated monastery of Camaldoli, surpass- 
ing all other points in its boundless panorama — one of the most beau- 
tiful, as well as historically most interesting, on the surface of the 
globe. Again, in the direction of our first excursion, but to the 
Grotta di Posilipo, with its eternal lamplight ; conducting us from the 
night of the present day, so to speak, to the crumbling ruins of the 
earliest Italian civilisation and of imperial Roman luxury, still trace- 
able in the remains of the defunct cities of Cumz, Baie and Mise- 
num ; conducting us also to those scenes made familiar to us by the 
poets of old, and more particularly by the Augustan laureate, whose 
tomb stands at its very portal ; and to that city, the ancient Puteoli, 
now Pozzuoli, rich in noble remains, but more remarkable as the first 
landing-place of the great Apostle and preacher, who proclaimed to 
all-powerful but heathen Rome that Messiah of whom Virgil had un- 
wittingly sung. Then to another part of the bay—to Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, where, as if going backward with time, we see at a 
glance that same Roman civilisation as it existed when not one 
century of Christianity had been marked on his dial. There the past 
becomes a reality, and houses unroofed, as if to reveal the mysteries 
within, stand with open doors to invite our inspection. The occu- 
pants have fled, or have been buried beneath the ashes of still smok- 
ing Vesuvius, but the pen of the modern has bid them live again, and 
The Last Days of Pompeii, with the Grecian Glaucus, the peerless 
Irene, the vulgar Diomed, the bold Julia, the ill-starred Nydia, and the 
wicked Arbaces, stands as a beetling reality before us. Yes, it was 
while seated on the steps of the temple of Isis, and in the very pene- 
tralia of her arch-priest, that I read to my Veronese friend from an 
Itaiian translation the most beautiful passages of that matchless crea- 
tion of Bulwer; and then passing from house to house, from bath to 
forum, and to the dreadful arena, I, his American guide, summoned, 
as with the borrowed wand of an enchanter, those beings with which 
a British novelist has peopled those scenes. 

Another day we devoted to Vesuvius. Ascending by carriage as 
far as the Hermitage, then on donkeys as far as the mouth of the old 
crater, and finally, by clambering up the side of the cone a thousand 
feet higher still, we reached the summit and rim of the present crater, 
the scene of its more frequent but less terrible eruptions than that 
memorable one of old which destroyed at one sweep the three mari- 
time cities of the Campagna. The giant groaned and shook from its 
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very foundations far down in the bowels of the earth, for it was not a 
month since its last eruption had subsided, and volumes of smoke, so 
beautiful from the distance but so overpowering to inhale, almost 
shut out from our view the sulphureous depths below. “Here,” I 
exclaimed, “ what a contrast between all that the mind can conceive 
of the terrible in hell and the beautiful in heaven!” as from what 
seemed the door of Tartarus we gazed upon that ravishing landscape 
four thousand feet beneath us. 

“Let us descend,” said the Veronese, this time my guide. “Toiling 
up the crater was as bad as descending into the Inferno. Everything 
by contraries ; descending you will find more like flying, or heaven, 
than anything you have ever as yet experienced. But look well at 
that distant structure in the neighborhood of Portici; that is where 
the Neapolitans keep all their gunpowder except what is stored under 
the royal palace of Naples. Surely these people are mad, from the 
king to the humblest beggar in his realm.” 

The descent was delightful and very like flying indeed, but, alas, 
flying downward ; and when we had nearly accomplished the descent 
I struck my leg against a rock of lava embedded in the soft ashes of 
the cone, which wound brought me to my senses, and though not 
serious, will go with me to my grave in the shape of a small scar as a 
remembrance. The pedestrian part of the journey ended, we re- 
gained our donkeys, descended still lower to the Hermitage, and at a 
small house not far distant, where our carriage awaited us, we partook 
of some delicious wine which the host assured us was the veritable 
Lacryma Christi. A grand illumination at the theatre of San Carlo, 
adjoining the royal palace, which we had the good fortune of wit- 
nessing the next evening, ended our sight-seeing while sojourning in 
the city. There we had the pleasure of beholding the king, queen and 
royal household, and of hearing the beautiful opera of Zucia per- 
formed by some of the finest vocalists in Europe. 

Thus far our rambles within and in the vicinity of Naples had 
occupied somewhat over a fortnight of very easy sight-seeing, and had 
been accomplished with very little inconvenience from the heat. But 
now for excursions to cooler places; first by railroad to Castellam- 
mare, the ancient Stabiz, where, it should be remembered, the elder 
Pliny lost his life from suffocation during that same eruption of Ve- 
suvius in A. D. 79, and which is celebrated as of old as a bathing 
place. There we lingered only a day, being anxious to visit the yet 
more delightful Piano di Sorrento ; and with but a passing glimpse of 
the royal Casino of “ Quisi-sana,” and the beautiful hill of that name 
crowned with its numerous villas and private residences, we hastened 
at once to that lovely vale so celebrated for its orange and lemon 
groves, its grapes, its olives and its figs, and to the world at large 
more still as the birthplace of the immortal Tasso. Thither some 
new-made English friends had preceded us, and here we had agreed 
to spend a fortnight of delicious repose before making other excur- 
sions in our “giro” round the bay. 

Our friends had already established themselves at the Hotel Tasso, 
a stone’s-throw from the veritable building where the poet of Esté 
and of the Gerusalemme first saw the light. We took up our abode 
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in another and more rural part of the town at the Coca Mella, formerly 
a Jesuit convent, and in close proximity to the two pretty villas of 
the Counts of Aquila and Siracusa, the brothers of the king, the 
garden of one of whom we soon found free access to by means of the 
all-powerful buona mano. ‘The royal prince, or Count as he was 
called, being absent, we often whiled away a pleasant hour when not 
otherwise engaged, under the shade of his orange trees, or in the in- 
spection of his rare collection of plants with which the garden was filled. 
More delightful still, a grotto, open to the sea and accessible from 
above by a flight of steps cut in the living rock, afforded us at any 
time a bath fit for the goddess of the sea herself. What excursions, 
what rambles along the cliffs, what drives and rides to the neighboring 
towns and villages, to Vico, to Meta, to Massa, and to the ruins and 
old convents in the vicinity! Never shall I forget one pilgrimage we 
made to Sant Agata Deserta, where from an eminence above the old 
convent I beheld for the first time the islands of the Sirens like 
emerald spots far beneath my feet, and the distant Gulf of Salerno, 
another world of beauty, opening farther to the southward. Nor can 
I forget our sailing parties by the declining sunlight and by moon- 
light upon the Bay ; and well I remember one delicious evening when 
the moon was near its full, when from that most picturesque little 
fishing-cove beneath the town, our little sail wafted us far out upon 
the bosom of the waters. An Italian lady of rare beauty and a young 
Englishwoman of equal attractions were of the party. That ravishing 
plaintive duet from the Zrovatore, sung by my friend and his fair 
countrywoman, accompanied by the guitar, and the two songs of 
Nydia by the charming English lady on our return, with the dark 
outline of Vesuvius so clearly revealed against the sky, have left im- 
pressions upon my mind as of yesterday. Those were pleasant days, 
and are now to me pleasant memories. We prolonged our stay fully 
ten days longer than the time agreed upon before we could make up 
our minds to bid adieu to our friends and cross over to that island 
which had so often charmed us in our walks on the Naples side of the 
bay, as it lay bathed in the rays of the declining sun like a rock of 
pure amethyst reposing in a sea of liquid sapphire. 

Embarking from our accustomed port, where each object, even the 
simple-hearted fishermen, had became familiar to us, and coasting 
along the shore as far as Punta di Campanella,* the now bold and 
rugged outline of Capri lay within three miles of us. The intervening 
channel we crossed in our tiny barque under full sail, and steering a 
little to the northward, landed at a small fishing hamlet beneath that 
most oriental looking town of Capri. Here we procured the usual 
diminutive donkeys, and with female drivers— their husbands and 
lovers, they said, had gone coral-fishing on the coast of Barbary — we 
made the ascent to the outskirts of the town. Leaving our luggage 
at the inn, whose architecture closely resembled that of the houses of 
Jerusalem, we continued our ride and ascent, followed by those 
obliging Amazons, to the most conspicuous of the twelve palaces 
erected by the Emperor Tiberius on various pointe of the island. 





* Promontorium Minervz, where Ulysses is said to have built a temple to Minerva, in gratitude 
probably for his escape from the Sirens near by. 
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Here at its most eastern angle, and near the crumbling remains of 
lofty halls and passages, stands /7 Sa/to— the leap — where, according 
to popular belief, that imperial monster, after amusing himself with the 
torture of his victims, would hurl them over the precipice, seven hun- 
dred feet deep, into the sea. 

Returning to our oriental inn, and to an early dinner, we had yet 
time in the cool of the afternoon to make on foot the toilsome ascent 
of the five hundred steps which lead to the larger town of Anacapri. 
There, and from the steps above the town, we had the most complete 
bird’s-eye-view of the sea I ever beheld, embosomed as we now were 
in the sea itself. The next day we devoted to a complete circuit of 
the island, a voyage of only ten miles, but one of rare interest. 
Coasting a short distance westward from our original landing-place, 
we soon came under the precipices of Anacapri, or rather,of Monte 
Solaro, on whose slope that elevated town is situated. Here we trans- 
ferred ourselves into a still more diminutive boat, in order to effect 
an entrance into the celebrated Grott? Azzura—I had almost said 
beneath the waves, since its portal, which extends fathoms deep below 
the sea-level, only presents an opening of three feet above in the 
calmest weather. Lying quite flat in the boat, face downwards, with 
a push or two with the oar, and a crash against the sides and top of 
the narrow opening, we were in an instant admitted into the most 
fairy-like grotto in the world. An intense and transparent blue filled 
the whole atmosphere of the cavern; a deep blue seemed reflected 
from the lofty vault above and from the projecting sides around; a 
bright and shining blue light shone from the water upon which the 
barque floated, and through which lucid element we could gaze as into 
a sky reversed. The boat, the boatman, our little party, indeed every 
object discernible, partook of that intense, all-pervading color, which 
came refracted to us from beneath the waves. After remaining for 
several minutes in rapt wonderment and delight, we were warned by 
the cautious marinari of the increasing swell of the waves at the 
mouth of the cavern, caused by the rising wind, for tide there is 
none ; so, making a hasty exit, we soon regained in safety the larger 
boat ; and continuing our course towards Punta dell’ Arcera, thence 
to Punta di Carena, the south-western extremity of the island, and 
doubling which cape we very shortly after reached another but lesser 
wonder, the “Grotta Verde.” This more open cave receives the light 
of heaven and of the sun from a wide aperture above ; and the rays 
of light shining upon the yellow sand beneath the shallow water, and 
again refracted through the clear blue element, impart to every object 
within an intense and lively green. The metamorphosis, or rather 
change of coloring of our whole party, was startling and complete ; 
and an old gentleman who made one of us that morning, and who was, 
fortunately for the effect, possessed of snowy locks and a long hoary 
beard, we saw transformed immediately into a veritable sea-green 
god. Coming out from among the jagged rocks, whose conical and 
spire-like formations gave almost a gothic character to the grotto, we 
glided onward, passing in our circuit, when near Punta di Tragara, 
under a natural archway, formed by one huge rock precipitated into 
the sea by some ancient volcanic upheaving. Next beneath the 
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dreadful “Salto” of Tiberius, and round again, we made for the 
little fishing-station below the town of Capri. 

On the following day we turned our prow in the direction of Ischia. 
“Why is sea and earth and sky not like this anywhere else?” I was 
forced to exclaim on my first arrival in Naples. ‘“ Why is the sea so 
clear, and yet so blue?” I now asked, as our barque sped rapidly 
through the water, whose waves seemed actually tinged with pure 
cobalt, and into whose depths we looked fathoms downward, where 
numerous fish seemed flying bird-like in an element only more blue 
than the vault of heaven above. Ischia now stood within a short 
distance of us, a mountain resting in the sea, its spurs forming every 
variety of promontory and bold headland, and the intervening spaces 
miniature bays and harbors. Then, perched upon every command- 
ing eminence, or in each protected cove, were to be seen castles, 
towers, towns and villages, all bathed in the morning sunshine, and 
smiling as if to invite us to a domain more peaceful than that of the 
larger world which lay behind us. This “epitome of the earth,” as 
it has been called, we speedily reached, and passing along its eastern 
shore and rounding the Ischian promontory crowned with its fortress, 
but alas, its Bourbon prison, an hour more of pleasant sailing brought 
us to the stone pier some four hundred feet below the picturesque 
town of Casamicciola. Here the ever-ready donkeys awaited us, 
and palanquins also which we did not need, and under the shade of 
branching plane trees and between walls overhung with the cactus, 
the orange and the fig, we made the ascent to Za Grande Sentinella, 
a little villa and inn situated on an imposing eminence a short dis- 
tance without the town. “ Here let us rest for a while,” said I to my 
undemonstrative friend; as from the garden-terrace we looked down 
upon the little bay we had left, the wide sea without, and the shores 
of Italy from Punta di Miseno to Gaeta. “ Here let us rest and enjoy 
what remains of an already charming summer in exploring what 
seems to me a miniature world of beauty.” 

“Here let us wait, at least for a day or two,” was his reply, “until 
we can form our plans for the remainder of our tour. Remember La 
Cava and Amalfi, and, when the heats of summer are over, Salerno 
and Paestum are still to be visited. But now let us be thankful 
that the sirocco, which is evidently upon us, finds us a few hundred 
feet above the sea, and on the north side of Mont Epomeo.” 

The sirocco did come, the wind soon died away, and that after- 
noon not a breath stirred the foliage of the garden, through whose 
openings we yet gazed longingly at the snow-capped peaks of the 
distant Abruzzi. All the next day that parching, blasting breath 
from the desert blew incessantly and relentlessly upon us, bringing 
with it that languor, and that hopeless sense of non-escape from heat, 
which no one can realise who has not tempted the sun in his own 
dominion of the South, or, to jump from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
who has never tried a sojourn in the city of New York in the month 
of August. However, I who have tried both, give a decided prefer- 
ence to the north side of the island of Ischia beneath the protecting 
shade of the extinct volcano of Epomeo. The day following the 
sirocco had spent its fury and departed, leaving by way of memento 
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a few crisp leaves on the vines and fig-trees ; and Ischia, fresh and 
alluring as the waves among which she rested, now invited our 
exploration. 

A world only seven miles long by about five wide, with a mountain 
over two thousand five hundred feet high in the centre, with lesser 
spurs and peaks, some of them with extinct craters full of verdure and 
pleasant to look down into, with deep ravines, secluded valleys, chest- 
nut groves, level table-land, bays innumerable, and even a lake ; two 
cities, four towns, many fine villas, and a royal casino —then occu- 
pied by the court on a brief sojourn — besides all this, mineral springs 
in profusion for every malady to which flesh is heir. These latter we 
could have well dispensed with, being both strangers to any affections 
which required them ; we even wished the royal casino away, having 
seen enough of such abodes on terra firma, and anxious as we were 
to study nature in her simpler forms. The royal visitors, however, 
soon decamped, leaving the few strangers in the neighboring alberghi 
the sole objects of attraction to the simple peasantry, and ourselves 
and a pleasant party, who had joined us from Castellammare, I had 
almost said the monarchs of all we surveyed. First, as good syste- 
matic tourists, we made a donkey-back pilgrimage to the highest point 
within reach, the towering peak of Epomeo, where at sunrise we saw 
the clouds, like a fleecy ocean far beneath us, slowly arise, reveal- 
ing one by one each conspicuous object in the boundless landscape, 
and finally lose themselves in the blue ether above. Our route to this 
point lay between terraced orchards and vineyards, chestnut groves, 
and open plains covered with myrtle, ginestra, and what I had never 
before seen in its wild state, the fragrant clove-pink of our gardens. 
A hermitage large enough for a caravan, dug out of the calcareous 
stone peculiar to that region, we found at the summit, and a bona fide 
hermit, possessed of more than medizval ignorance and superstition, 
acted as our host. Next in succession came the diminutive but well- 
built medizeval-looking cities and towns already alluded to. Ischia 
with its really fine houses and spacious Piazza, its cathedral, its im- 
posing fortress on a high promontory, and its hosts of gayly attired 
citizens and peasantry from this and the adjacent islands, for it was a 
festa day ; Foria, with its towers still standing as in the Middle Ages, 
when they had defended the inhabitants from those troublesome in- 
vaders, the Saracens, and more recently the piratical hordes, their 
descendants, from the Barbary coasts ; Casamicciola, perched on its 
high elevation under the steeps of Epomeo, with its antique church, 
and its natural moat in the shape of a wide and deep ravine spanned 
as of old by a drawbridge, its only point of access ; Lacco, with its 
picturesque harbor, its boiling springs beneath the sea, and its fungus- 
like rock in the centre ;*—these and many other minor lions were 
duly visited, duly commented upon, and each impression duly noted 
down by such as kept systematic note-books of their travels. But 
note-books neither my friend nor myself systematically kept. A 
striking impression or a legend or so was noted in mine; but what 
my apparently impressionless friend did, I cannot say. He had no 
doubt learned his legends religiously in his infancy, and had no need 





* A large rock in the centre of the harbor of Lacco has exactly the appearance of a mushroom, 
and is called by the islanders ‘‘ I] Fungo.” 
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of any more. His sketch-book, like mine, was always on hand, and 
when the fancy took him he worked diligently ; I, less of an adept, 
and only recently won over to fascination of landscape-drawing, en- 
deavored humbly to imitate him. We sketched, we compared, we 
suggested, and though seemingly different, were congenial. 

Shall I tell the reader after the manner of tourists and guide-books 
that Ischia was called by the ancients Arimi, and that the great giant 
Typhceus lived under it, who often tried to escape from his imprison- 
ment, causing earthquakes and other terrestrial disorders above him? 
that Epomeo, once an active volcano, has not been in eruption since 
the year 1302, because Vesuvius now acts as general escape-valve to 
these subterranean fires? that the castle of Ischia, so imposingly 
situated, was once defended by the heroic Costanza against the forces 
of Louis XII. of France ; that the beautiful Vittoria Colonna retired 
here in 1525 to spend the days of her widowhood and immortalise 
the deeds of her husband in graceful rhyme? that twenty years later 
her equally beautiful kinswoman, Mary of Aragon, made Ischia her 
abode for a number of years, where, wonderfully preserving her 
charms in its delicious climate, she lived, still beautiful and admired 
though past threescore? All this and much more I might add to my 
notes on the island, but I should be indeed recreant to my duty were 
I not to remind him of its more modern associations and of Les 
Confidences of Lamartine. 

Our days were spent as the days of most young tourists, in the pur- 
suit of ever-varying enjoyment ; in improvement too, so we thought, 
as we rambled, sketched or boated together. We sailed, we rowed, 
we doubled each rocky headland, we made excursions to the différent ) 
fishing-ports and to the neighboring island of Procida; we bathed 
every day in the tideless crystal sea without any fear of pesci-cani — 
the sharks — which infest our own southern waters. In the evening 
Alfonso, the musician, would bring his guitar, and Lucia, his soft and 
pensive-eyed daughter, her tambourine, and on the broad terrace or in 
the garden commanding that lovely prospect, a group of peasants in 
their gala dresses, and often Don Filippo’s household, our valet pro 
tem., would dance the graceful and seductive tarantella. Did Don Fil- 
ippo’s household complete the group? No, my friend Count Camillo 
di C would sometimes forget caste and dignity, and become a 
participant. He had surprised me once before in his terpsichorean 
exhibitions in a ruined temple of Venus at Baiz, where his partner was 
the pretty daughter of a fisherman of the bay. These Italians, and 
other Europeans besides, are wonderfully democratic ; at least I always 
found them so ; for where rank and caste are recognised as an insti- 
tution, people may condescend. In republican America the upper 
classes are usually and from necessity more circumspect. 

Shall I finish this sketch of a month’s sojourn in the island of 
Ischia and leave out one of my favorite legends? A charming one, 
you will agree with me, and I will give it you in the very words of 
Lazzaro the boatman.* The day was as usual pleasant, and the wind 








* The legend here narrated I have never seen in either guide-book or travels by any author. It is 
a favorite among the Ischians, who keep the day of Santa Restituta religiously in the month of May. 
The Neapolitans, however, claim to have removed her body to the city of Naples, and to ¢#ezr Church 
of Santa Restituta. 
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propitious, as we rounded the bold headland beyond Lacco, and 
entered a deep, narrow bay guarded on each side by high precipices. 
As we advanced, however, the rocks became less precipitous, and 
then terminated abruptly, giving place to a gentle slope and smooth 
beach where this gorge-like harbor terminated. No signs of habita- 
tion save two tenantless and ruined cottages were to be seen. On 
landing we seated ourselves upon a rock which had evidently been 
precipitated from the frowning crags above us; and as we both sat 
resting, and I musing upon the past history of this lovely island, my 
eyes were attracted by a marvellously flourishing growth of white 
lilies in the sand, almost in reach of the waves which kept up a slow 
and measured plash upon the beach. “ What,” I cried, “real white 
lilies! and fragrant too!” as I advanced a few paces to possess my- 
self of what appeared to me another wonder. ‘How can they grow 
here? Whocould have planted them here in this desolate spot?” 

“Un miracolo,” quickly responded our young darcarolo, “un miracolo, 
Eellenza. You said well that the soil was too barren to produce 
them, but they cannot grow elsewhere, even on this island ; for those 
who have transplanted them have found that they wither away.” 

“There, my good friend,” said the Count, with his sarcastic smile, 
“is another miracle for you ; get out your note-book and write it down. 
Some saint is connected with it, I will warrant; but let the Ischian 
tell it his own way. Lazzaro, proceed.” 

“?* Tis true, Eccellenza. There was once a king who lived on the 
Barbary coast—un pagano. He had a daughter, a good Catholic —” 

“ How did a pagan’s daughter become a Christian?” I asked. 

“She was good, Eocellenza, and therefore a Catholic,” said the 
simple boatman, somewhat surprised at my question. 

“Perhaps she was converted,” said the Count, “like your friend of 
the Porto d’Anzio omnibus.” 

“You said right, she was converted by a holy friar, a captive ; 
the people of Barbary often captured Christians from these shores. 
The father would not believe what his daughter told him of the 
Madonna, of the saints, and of Jesu Christo, and told her not to 
believe any more. What he did with the good man who converted 
her I do not know. I suppose he murdered him; heretics always 
murder good Catholics.” 

“ Now, my honest marinaro,” I said ; “I am a heretic — the Count 
can tell you what a stubborn one I am —and yet I would not murder 
any one, not even the Count, who is so good a Catholic.” 

“You jest, Signore ; you are no heretic, at least not such an one 
as the king of Barbary, who murdered all he did not make slaves of. 
He had a daughter who would be a Christian ; he told her if she 
would not be a pagan like himself, he had a large stone coffin that he 
would put her in and then cast her into the sea. This he said to 
frighten her, feeling certain that he could frighten her to anything, 
even to believing. He swore likewise by his gods — for pagans, they 
say, have as many gods as Christians have saints. She was stubborn 
in this, however, and her father being bound by an oath to the most 
terrible of his gods, was forced to perform his vow after he had made 
it, and throw her into the sea, coffin and all. But the coffin floated, 
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Eccellenza ; it floated across the sea into this little bay, where some 
friars found it, and believing it to contain treasure, they broke it open, 
but only saw a beautiful young lady quite dead, looking like an angel, 
with a charm round her neck and across on her bosom. ‘They re- 
moved the princess first, and afterwards with more help the heavy stone 
coffin, both of which they placed in the little chapel above Lacco.” 

“But what of the lilies, my good friend? How did they come to 
grow here in dry sand so near the sea?” I asked. 

“Eccellenza, none ever grew here before, and none like them, 
either before or since, on any other part of the island. When the 
friars came back for the coffin they found it surrounded by white 
lilies — the same which you see now, and that have grown here ever 
since. Yet the strangest thing of all is, Signore, that you may search 
or dig anywhere you please in and under the church of Santa Resti- 
tuta — for so they call the saint — but no remains can be found ; her 
body was no doubt carried by angels to heaven. But here comes the 
hermit of the Peak ; he, I know, can tell you the story better than I, 
or any one else, except the holy father who keeps the chapel at 
Lacco.” 

“What! that old ignoramus who asked me the other day if there 
were not monsters in some part of the world who had but one 
eye?”’* 

wees, Signore ; but are there not such beings, or were there not 
anciently on some big island?” 

“No, my simple marinaro,” I replied, “there are none such, and 
never were, except in traveller’s stories, which are not much to be 
relied upon, either ancient or modern. How long,” said I, half 
musingly, “do superstitions linger among a people!” 

“ How often,” said the Count, reverting to the legend just narrated, 
and not to the Cyclops, “do heathen superstitions entwine themselves 
with pure Christianity! This Santa Restituta is most probably some 
Nereid, who, enamored of this beautiful island, or of the genius of 
this very bay, forsook her abode beneath the sea and was transformed 
into a lily. Thus it is with many of our so-called sacred legends. 
Christianity disenchanted the sea, the groves, the grottoes of an 
imaginative people; their ancient possessors were for a time 
banished, but only for a time, to return, frequently with the same 
names, but metamorphosed into saints, claiming the adoration of 
succeeding generations. The priests of a dark age found it to their 
interest to encourage such a revival, and hence it is that our holy re- 
ligion has been adulterated, not often embellished by fables from 
ancient history, or what is one and the same thing, heathen mytho- 
logy. Histories we have, and true histories, of many a Christian 
martyr which your most exclusive Protestant mythology rejects. 
But as the convertito, or reconciliato —I forget by which name he 
styled himself — said, ‘it is better to have too much faith than too 
little,’ write this one down, the prettiest I ever heard, in remembrance 
of unfortunate Italy.” 

We discoursed no more upon legends or of differences in religion 
—a Protestant mania, by the way, and seldom resulting in any good. 





* This question was actually asked me by the hermit of Epomeo. 
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The hermit was not summoned to enlighten us, but left to perform 
his ablutions — of most rare occurrence, I suspect — and we returned 
to our boat and to the pursuit of our accustomed pleasures. 

Before leaving Ischia I returned to this bay and dug up three 
bulbs of the sacred lilies. I packed them carefully, and exactly one 
year afterwards replanted them in the soil of my sea-island home on 
the shore of the Atlantic. They grew; at least they put forth first 
one leaf and then another. Alas for my lilies! a good lady in my 
neighborhood must keep feathered pets, and her pets must ramble in 
my garden. ‘They plucked the leaves, the promise of future flowers ; 
I drove them away, they returned again—protest and strife were 
useless — my fence was neither tight enough nor high enough to keep 
off the giant intruders. The season was late, and said I, “ Lilies 
have kept three thousand years in the hand of a mummy: why not 
one year more carefully papered in my drawer?” The lilies, all fresh 
with vigorous roots, were again dug up and put away, fully determined 
as I was to build a fence the next spring which would defy the in- 
truders and prove the fallacy of an Ischian superstition. The next 
spring the fence was built, but on undoing the wrappings, I found 
that my lilies had withered away. 

Across in our boat to Misenum, then in a carriage along the shores 
of Mare Morto, the Lucrine and Avernus, through Pozzuoli, and 
finally through the “Grotta di Posilipo,” to Naples, and our “giro” 
of the Bay was complete. Caserta, with its magnificent palace and 
pleasure grounds; La Cava, with its ancient convent, celebrated 
manuscripts and most aristocratic order of monks; Amalfi, Salerno 
and the ruins of Paestum, were yet to be visited. All these we “did” 
in due time, and the autumn, like the summer, glided delightfully 
away. November with its frequent rains damped not the ardor of 
our pursuit after fresh impressions and fresh wonders; and the 
shepherds from the mountains had already come in throngs to Naples 
with their bag-pipes to commemorate, as the custom is, the birth of 
the Messiah and the angels’ first appearance to the men of their 
calling, ere we turned our faces northward, and by the Via Appia 
“ went towards Rome.” 

Reader, were you ever in the atelier of a painter, and there saw, 
fresh from the artist’s hand, the portrait of a plain woman whom he 
had idealised, and preserving the resemblance, had made beautiful ; 
then turning, have beheld another of a woman of transcendent love- 
liness, whom you also recognised, though reft of a thousand charms 
which had defied the skill of the pencil? Thus it must ever be with 
those who attempt to depict the beauties of the Bay of Naples, 
whether it be the gifted artist or he who uses the less powerful 
means, the pen. With the pen as with the pencil, under skilful 
handling most scenes may be rendered attractive, most women may 
be made to appear beautiful ; but the most beautiful scenes, like the 
loveliest of women, can never be properly described or delineated. 


ASHLEY. 
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THE GUEST OF MARY. 


HERE is an hour, just when the sunset’s lances 
Shiver and break against the night’s dark shield — 
An hour when ghosts of long-forgot romances 
Come trooping up from graves long since time-sealed ; 


And then in russet cloak full many a palmer 
Whose pilgrim footsteps centuries since had rest, 
Walks with me with shut lips and brow grown calmer, 
And pale tired hands crossed mutely on the breast. 


Even in such hour as this I sat and listened 
Once when the deep midsummer calms were come, 
And through the far still dark one white star glistened, 
And all great nature’s thousand tongues were dumb; 


And so I heard one tell a fair old story, 
A legend of the lovely days of old, 
When angel-footsteps left a trail of glory 
On the sweet earth, now grown so dark and cold. 


Long years ago, she said, there lived a maiden, 
The daughter of a great and cruel king, 
And all her father’s evil deeds had laden 
Her gentle soul with much deep suffering. 


And musing long on that stern father, living 
So careless of the dear God whom she loved, 
A purpose high came o’er her true heart, giving 
Rich earnest of the faith wherein she moved. 


For she did mind her of a convent lying 
Far out beyond Bohemia’s trackless wild, 

Where Mary, Mother of God, would hear her sighing, 
And bless and comfort her distressful child. 


And so she thought, “If I in that sweet haven 
Could dwell but one short year, and watch and pray 
For his soul’s health, perhaps the streets star-paven 
Even his poor wayward feet might tread one day.” 


Serene in this high aspiration, bending 
Before her sire’s high throne, she craved his grace 
And leave to part, her distant journey wending 
Through wold and wood to that dear trysting-place. 
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But the old monarch laughed with scornful laughter : 
“Now, by God’s wounds! you part not hence, I say; 
I have no knights to spare to follow after 
And guard you on so perilous a way. 


“If you will go, go solitary, faring 

Alone through darksome wild and deep morass!” 
She answered: “Sire, I go, all dangers daring, 

For One rides with me whom no foe can pass!” 


And from the presence parting, mounted straightway 
Her snow-white palfrey and rode forth alone, 
Passing beneath the deep-arched, frowning gateway, 

Between the snarling lions carved in stone. 


Joyous and free the tides of summer, flowing 

Through the clear ether, bathed her brows with dew; 
The eager brook his silver horn was blowing, 

And the lark’s song out-soared the utmost blue. 


Onward she rode one long, long day: at even 
She came unto a dark and dismal wood, 

And saw no path below, no light in heaven, 
And all around her way the black pines stood 


Like giant-sentries of an evil master, 

Barring the road. Her limbs were faint and sore; 
The swirling, eddying shadows swept on faster, 

And far behind day shut his golden door. 


And through the great pine-boughs a mserere 
Seemed chanted by the sighing, sobbing blast ; 

And then she prayed, and said: “O Mother Mary! 
Guard now thy child and bring her home at last!” 


Sudden the wood grew light, and there before her 
A stately palace gleamed with gems and gold, 

And perfumed breezes pulsing, ebbing o’er her, 
With soft delights her sinking heart consoled. 


She, passing on straight through the jasper portal, 
Came soon into a fair wide hall; and there, 

Rich dainties and clear wine and fruits immortal 
She saw, and heard sweet music everywhere. 


She ate and drank, and gave God thanks ; and turning, 
Behold a fair and gracious lady stood 

And watched her with soft eyes, where a deep yearning 
And tender pity ever seemed to brood. 
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She, beckoning slow unto that awe-struck maiden, 
Did lead her to a rich and comely room, 

Wherein a soft couch wooed her eyes sleep-laden, 
And drowsy odors shed a faint perfume, 


Inviting rest. She, having prayed, did lay her 
Gently to sleep until the morning shone ; 

And naught, I ween, came near that night to fray her, 
While still, in dreams, that music murmured on. 


And when the day was come she rose, and moving 
Down the broad steps, she found her palfrey there, 

And mounted and rode on, with all the loving 
Caresses of the summer in her hair. 


Now, how she found the convent; how her patience 
And long devotion won her sire from hell ; 

And all her meed of heavenly compensations 
And sweet rewards, it boots not here to tell. 


But this I know, that as that summer morning 
She rode from out that castle’s jasper gate, 
And turned to see the early sun adorning 
Fair spire and dome and walls immaculate, 


Lo! naught was there save just the gloomy forest 
And the black pines, and weeds and thickets wild, 

Where yesternight, when her deep need was sorest, 
Full on her view the golden palace smiled! 


And then that maiden knew that God, who buildeth 
His chambers in the clouds, and oft doth lay 
His strong foundations in the air, and gildeth 
His high roof with the rainbow’s halcyon ray, 


Had raised that palace for her delectation, 
And there did entertain His Mother’s guest ; 
And trembling greatly at so great salvation, 
She rode forth humbly on her holy quest. 


But still, through all her life, men said, she carried 
A face made glorious with unuttered prayers ; 
As did befit one who with Christ had tarried, 
And once had supped with angels unawares. 


BARTON GREY. 











GENERAL LEE’S FINAL REPORT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA CAMPAIGN, AND BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


Editor of Tux SouTHERN MaGazing:— 


IR:—In Zhe Historical Magazine for February 1869, published 
by Mr. Henry B. Dawson, at Morrisania, New York, there is a 
copy of General Lee’s report of the Pennsylvania campaign and the 
battle of Gettysburg. This report was furnished to Zhe Historical 
Magazine by Mr. William Swinton, who says that it chanced to be on 
the person of one of General Lee’s staff-officers at the time of the 
destruction of his headquarters papers-on the retreat from Peters- 
burg ; but he declines to state how he came in possession of it. In 
a conversation with General Lee, in April 1869, I was informed by 
him that he had received a copy of the report as published, and he 
said that the report was substantially correct, though he was at a loss 
as to how Mr. Swinton got possession of it. He stated that the 
report as prepared for the Adjutant-General at Richmond was with 
his other papers in the headquarters wagons on the retreat, and that 
when he found the wagons cut off and about to fall into the hands of 
the enemy’s cavalry, he sent a courier to destroy all the papers; and 
he thought it possible that this paper may have escaped destruction 
and been picked up by some straggler or other person. After Gen. 
Lee’s death I received a copy of the number of Zhe Historical Maga- 
zine containing the report from Mr. Dawson, and when in Baltimore 
in April 1871 I showed it to Colonel Charles Marshall, who then in- 
formed me that when the report was written it was copied under his 
superintendence, and that the copy only was returned to General Lee, 
he (Colonel Marshall) retaining the rough draft, in which a number of 
corrections had been made. He also said that this rough draft as 
corrected happened to be with some of his own papers which he had 
with him on the retreat and at the time of the surrender, and thus 
escaped destruction ; and that he loaned it to Mr. Swinton shortly 
after the close of the war, who, he supposed, copied it while in his 
possession, and was thus enabled to furnish the copy to Zhe Historical 
Magazine. 

There can then be no question about the substantial authenticity 
of the report; and as it is a document of great historical value, I 
request that it be published in your valuable journal, in order that it 
may be more accessible to the officers and soldiers of the army of 
Northern Virginia and the Southern people, very few of whom have 
had an opportunity of seeing it, as Zhe Historical Magazine, though a 
very valuable and impartial publication, has scarcely any circulation 
in the South. 

There is an error in the report as published in locating the en- 
trenched position which my command assaulted and carried at the 
time of the capture of Winchester, on the Vewtown road. It should 
be on the Pughtown road, which is on the northwest of Winchester, 
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while the Newtown road (the Valley pike) is on the south of the town. 
This mistake was probably made in copying or printing the report, 
and I have made the correction to conform to the facts of the case by 
merely substituting Pughtown for Newtown. With this correction, 
the general accuracy of the report as now given will be recognised 
by all who participated in the memorable campaign into Pennsylvania, 
and it is eminently worthy of preservation as containing Gen. Lee’s 
own account of a campaign which has been much criticised by per- 
sons not well acquainted with the facts. If their are any variations 
between the published report and the original now in the hands of 
Colonel Marshall, he can make the proper corrections. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 

Fune 29th, 1872. J. A. Earty. 


From the original manuscript, now first printed, communicated by William 
Swinton, Esq. 


My Dear Dawson :—I send you herewith for publication General Lee’s official 
report of the invasion of Pennsylvania and the battle of Gettysburg, and shall 
take occasion at a future day to follow it up with a paper, by way of comment 
and elucidation. 

This document I regard as quite the most important and interesting in my 
collection of unpublished manuscripts relating to the history of the late war. It 
was obtained by me from a source not necessary to be mentioned here, soon 
after the close of the war, while in Virginia gathering material for my Cam- 
paigns of the Army of the Potomac. It was General Lee’s habit to make public 
brief preliminary reports of his military operations as soon as possible after their 
occurrence, and afterwards follow them up by carefully-prepared and elaborate 
reports, designed for permanent places in the archives of the war. Such a brief 
preliminary account of the invasion of Pennsylvania and battle of Gettysburg 
was published by General Lee soon after the return of the ill-starred campaign 
of the summer of 1863, and it is this paper which appears in our existing col- 
lection of historical documents. It is quite meagre and incomplete. 

The present document is Lee’s full and final report of this great campaign. 
It was prepared by the Confederate commander during his leisure moments in 
the winter of 1864-5, while besieged by Grant within the lines of Petersburg. I 
believe it was never even forwarded to the War-office at Richmond, and hap- 
pened to be preserved from the destruction that befell all of Lee’s headquarters 
papers while on the retreat from Petersburg, simply from the fact that it chanced 
to be on the person of one of his staff-officers. 

WILLIAM SWINTON. 


REPORT. 


I have the honor to submit a detailed report of the operations of 
this army from the time it left the vicinity of Fredericksburg, early in 
June, to its occupation of the line of the Rapidan, in August. 

Upon the retreat of the Federal army commanded by Maj.-Gen. 
Hooker from Chancellorsville, it occupied the ground north of the 
Rappahannock opposite Fredericksburg, where it could not be at- 
tacked except at a disadvantage. 

It was determined to draw it from this position, and if practicable 
transfer the scene of hostilities beyond the Potomac. The execution 
of this purpose also embraced the expulsion of the force under Gen. 
Milroy which had infested the lower Shenandoah Valley during the 
preceding winter and spring. If unable to attain the valuable results 
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which might be expected to follow a decided advantage gained over 
the *enemy in Maryland or Pennsylvania, it was hoped that we 
should at least so far disturb his plans for the summer campaign as to 
prevent its execution during the season of active operations. 

The commands of Longstreet and Ewell were put in motion and 
encamped around Culpeper Court-house on the seventh of June. As 
soon as their march was discovered by the enemy, he threw a force 
across the Rappahannock about two miles below Fredericksburg, ap- 
parently for the purpose of observation. Hill’s Corps was left to 
watch these troops, with instructions to follow the movements of the 
army as soon as they should retire. 

The cavalry, under General Stuart, which had been concentrated 
near Culpeper Court-house, was attacked on the ninth of June by a 
large force of Federal cavalry supported by infantry which crossed 
the Rappahannock at Beverly’s and Kelley’s fords. After a severe 
engagement which continued from early in the morning till late in the 
afternoon, the enemy was compelled to recross the river with heavy 
loss, leaving about five hundred prisoners, three pieces of artillery and 
several colors in our hands. 

General Imboden and General Jenkins had been ordered to co- 
operate in the projected expedition into the Valley: Gen. Imboden 
by moving towards Romney with his command to prevent the troops 
guarding the Baltimore and Ohio railroad from reinforcing those at 
Winchester, while Gen. Jenkins advanced directly to the latter place 
with his cavalry brigade, supported by a battalion of infantry and a 
battery of the Maryland Line. 

General Ewell left Culpeper Court-house on the tenth of June. 
He crossed the branches of the Shenandoah near Front Royal and 
reached Cedarville on the twelfth, where he was joined by General 
Jenkins. Detaching General Rodes with his division and the greater 
part of Jenkins’ brigade to dislodge a force of the enemy stationed at 
Berryville, General Ewell with the rest of his command moved upon 
Winchester — Johnson’s division advancing by the Front Royal road, 
and Early’s by the Valley turnpike which it entered at Newtown, 
where it was joined by the Maryland troops. 


BATTLE OF WINCHESTER. 


The enemy was driven in on both roads, and our troops halted im 
line of battle near the town on the evening of the thirteenth. The 
same day the force which had occupied Berryville retreated to Win- 
chester on the approach of Gen. Rodes. 

The following morning Gen. Ewell ordered Gen. Earlv to carry an 
intrenched position northwest of Winchester near the Newtown * road, 
which the latter officer upon examining the ground discovered would 
command the principal fortifications. 

To cover the movement of Gen. Early, Gen. Johnson took position 
between the road to Millwood and that to Berryville, and advanced 
his skirmishers toward the town. Gen. Early, leaving a portion of 
his command to engage the enemy’s attention, with the remainder 
gained a favorable position without being perceived, and about 5 P. M. 
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twenty pieces of artillery, under Lieut.-Col. H. P. Jones, opened sud- 
denly upon the entrenchments. The enemy’s guns were soon silenced. 
Hays’ brigade then advanced to the assault and carried the works by 
storm, capturing six rifled pieces, two of which were turned upon and 
dispersed a column which was forming to retake the position. The 
enemy immediately abandoned the works on the left of those taken 
by Hays, and retired into his main line of fortifications, which Gen. 
Early prepared to assail in the morning. The loss of the advanced 
works, however, rendered the others untenable, and the enemy re- 
treated in the night, abandoning his sick and wounded, together with 
his artillery, wagons and stores. Anticipating such a movement, as 
soon as he heard of Early’s success, Gen. Ewell ordered Gen. John- 
son to occupy with part of his command a point on the Martinsburg 
road about two and a half miles from Winchester, where he could 
either intercept the enemy’s retreat, or aid in an attack should further 
resistance be offered in the morning. Gen. Johnson marched with 
Nicholl’s and part of Stewart’s brigades, accompanied by Lieut.-Col. 
Andrews with a detachment of his artillery, the Stonewall Brigade 
being ordered to follow. Finding the road to the place indicated by 
Gen. Ewell difficult of passage in the darkness, Gen. Johnson pursued 
that leading by Jordan’s Springs to Stephenson’s Depot, where he 
took a favorable position on the Martinsburg road about five miles 
from Winchester. Just as his line was formed the retreating column, 
consisting of the main body of Gen. Milroy’s army, arrived and im- 
mediately attacked him. ‘The enemy though in superior force, con- 
sisting of both infantry and cavalry, was gallantly repulsed; and 
finding all efforts to cut his way unavailing, he sent strong flanking- 
parties simultaneously to the right and left, still keeping up a heavy 
fire in front. The party on the right was driven back and pursued by 
the Stonewall Brigade, which opportunely arrived. That on the left 
was broken and dispersed by the Second and Tenth Louisiana regi- 
ments, aided by the artillery; and in a short time nearly the whole 
infantry force, amounting to more than twenty-three hundred men 
with eleven stand of colors, surrendered, the cavalry alone escaping. 
Gen. Milroy, with a small party of fugitives, fled to Harper’s Ferry. 

The number of prisoners taken in this action exceeded the force 
of Gen. Johnson, who speaks in terms of well-deserved praise of the 
officers and men of his command. 

In the meantime Gen. Rodes marched from Berryville to Martins- 
burg, reaching the latter place on the afternoon of the fourteenth. 
The enemy made a show of resistance, but soon gave way, the cavalry 
and artillery retreating towards Williamsport, and the infantry towards 
Shepherdstown, under cover of night. ‘The route taken by the latter 
was not known until it was too late to follow; but the former were pur- 
sued so rapidly, Jenkins’s troops leading, that they were forced to 
abandon five of their six pieces of artillery. About two hundred 
prisoners were taken ; but the enemy destroyed most of his stores. 

These operations resulted in the expulsion of the enemy from the 
Valley, the capture of four thousand prisoners, with a corresponding 
number of small arms, twenty-eight pieces of superior artillery, in- 
cluding those taken by Gen. Rodes and Gen. Hays, about three 
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hundred wagons and as many horses, together with considerable 
quantities of ordnance, commissary and quartermaster’s stores. Our 
entire loss was forty-seven killed, two hundred and nineteen wounded, 
and three missing. 


MARCH INTO PENNSYLVANIA. 


On the night of Ewell’s appearance at Winchester the enemy in 
front of A. P. Hill’s, at Fredericksburg, recrossed the Rappahannock, 
and the whole army of Gen. Hooker withdrew from the north side of 
the river. In order to mislead him as to our intentions, and at the 
same time protect Hill’s corps in its march up the Rappahannock, 
Longstreet left Culpeper Court-house on the fifteenth, and advancing 
along the eastern side of the Blue Ridge, occupied Ashby’s and 
Snicker’s Gaps. He had been joined while at Culpeper by Gen. 
Pickett with three brigades of his division. Gen. Stuart with three 
brigades of cavalry moved on Longstreet’s right and took position in 
front of the gaps. ° 

Hampton’s and Jones’s brigades remained along the Rappahannock 
and Hazel rivers in front of Culpeper Court-house, with instructions 
to follow the main body as soon as Hill’s corps had passed that point. 

On the seventeenth Fitz Lee’s brigade, under Col. Munford, which 
was on the road to Snicker’s Gap, was attacked near Aldie by the 
Federal cavalry. The attack was repulsed with loss, and the brigade 
held its ground until ordered to fall back, its right being threatened 
by another body coming from Hopewell towards Middleburg. The 
latter force was driven from Middleburg and pursued towards Hope- 
well by Robertson’s brigade, which arrived about dark. Its retreat 
was intercepted by W. H. F. Lee’s brigade, under Col. Chambliss, 
and the greater part of a regiment captured. 

During the three succeeding days there was much skirmishing, Gen. 
Stuart taking a position west of Middleburg, where he awaited the 
rest of his command. Gen. Jones arrived on the nineteenth, and 
Gen. Hampton in the afternoon of the following day, having re- 
pulsed on his march a cavalry force sent to reconnoitre in the 
direction of Warrenton. On the twenty-first the enemy attacked 
with infantry and cavalry, and obliged Gen. Stuart after a brave 
resistance to fall back to the gaps of the mountains. The enemy 
retired the next day, having advanced only a short distance beyond 
Upperville. 

In these engagements the cavalry sustained a loss of five hundred 
and ten killed, wounded and missing. Among them were several 
valuable officers, whose names are mentioned in Gen. Stuart’s report. 
One piece of artillery was disabled and left on the field. 

The enemy’s loss was heavy: about four hundred prisoners were 
taken and several stand of colors. 

The Federal army was apparently guarding the approaches to 
Washington and manifested no disposition to assume the offensive. In 
the meantime the progress of Ewell, who was already in Maryland 
with Jenkins’s cavalry advanced into Pennsylvania as far as Cham- 
bersburg, rendered it necessary that the rest of the army should be 
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within supporting distance ; and Hill having reached the Valley, 
Longstreet was withdrawn to the west side of the Shenandoah, and 
the two corps encamped near Berryville. 

Gen. Stuart was directed to hold the mountain-passes with part of 
his command as long as the enemy remained south of the Potomac, 
and with the remainder to cross into Maryland and place himself on 
the right of Gen. Ewell. Upon the suggestion of the former officer 
that he could damage the enemy and delay his passage of the river by 
getting in his rear, he was authorised to do so, and it was left to his 
discretion whether to enter Maryland east or west of the Blue Ridge ; 
but he was instructed to lose no time in placing his command on the 
right of our column as soon as he should perceive the enemy moving 
northward. 

On the twenty-second Gen. Ewell marched into Pennsylvania with 
Rodes’s and Johnson’s divisions preceded by Jenkins’s cavalry, taking 
‘the road from Hagerstown through Chambersburg to Carlisle, where 
he arrived on the twenty-seventh. Early’s division, which had occu- 
pied Boonsboro, moved by a parallel road te Greenwood, and in 
pursuance of instructions previously given to Gen. Ewell, marched 
towards York. On the twenty-fourth Longstreet and Hill were put 
in motion to follow Ewell, and on the twenty-seventh encamped near 
Chambersburg. 

Gen. Imboden, under the orders before referred to, had been 
operating on Ewell’s left while the latter was advancing into Mary- 
land. He drove off the troops guarding the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad, and destroyed all the important bridges on that route from 
Martinsburg to Cumberland, besides inflicting serious damages upon 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. He was at Hancock when Long- 
street and Hill reached Chambersburg, and was directed to proceed 
to the latter place by way of McConnellsburg, collecting supplies for 
the army on his route. 

The cavalry force at this time with the army, consisting of Jenkins’s 
brigade and White’s battalion, was not greater than was required to 
accompany the advance of Gen. Ewell and Gen. Early, with whom it 
performed valuable service, as appears from their reports. It was 
expected that as soon as the Federal army should cross the Potomac 
Gen. Stuart would give notice of its movements ; and nothing having 
been heard from him since our entrance into Maryland, it was inferred 
that the enemy had not yet left Virginia. Orders were therefore issued 
to move upon Harrisburg. The expedition of Gen. Early to York was 
designed in part to prepare for this undertaking, by breaking the rail- 
road between Baltimore and Harrisburg and seizing the bridges over 
the Susquehannah at Wrightsville. Gen. Early succeeded in the first 
object, destroying a number of bridges above and below York ; but 
on the approach of the troops sent by him to Wrightsville, a body of 
militia stationed at that place fled across the river and burnt the 
bridge in their retreat. Gen. Early then marched to rejoin his corps. 
The advance against Harrisburg was arrested by intelligence received 
from a scout on the night of the twenty-eighth to the effect that the 
army of Gen. Hooker had crossed the Potomac and was approaching 
the South Mountains. In the absence of the cavalry it was impossible 
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to ascertain his intentions ; but to deter him from advancing further 
west and intercepting our communications from Virginia, it was 
determined to concentrate the army east of the mountains. 


BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


Hill’s corps was accordingly ordered to move towards Cashtown on 
the twenty-ninth, and Longstreet to follow the next day, leaving 
Pickett’s division at Chambersburg to guard the rear until relieved by 
Imboden. 

Gen. Ewell was recalled from Carlisle and directed to join the army 
at Cashtown or Gettysburg, as circumstances might require. 

The advance of the enemy to the latter place was unknown ; and 
the weather being inclement, the march was conducted with a view to 
the comfort of the troops. 

Heth’s division reached Cashtown on the twenty-ninth, and the 
following morning Pettigrew’s brigade, sent by Gen. Heth to procure 
supplies at Gettysburg, found it occupied by the enemy. Being 
ignorant of the extent of his force, Gen. Pettigrew was unwilling to 
hazard an attack with his single brigade, and returned to Cashtown. 
Gen. Hill arrived with Pender’s division in the evening, and the fol- 
lowing morning, the first of July, he advanced with these two divisions, 
accompanied by Pegram’s and McIntosh’s battalions of artillery, to 
ascertain the strength of the enemy, whose force was supposed to 
consist chiefly of cavalry. 

The leading division, under Gen. Heth, found the enemy’s videttes 
about three miles west of Gettysburg, and continued to advance until 
within a mile of the town, when two brigades were sent forward to 
reconnoitre. They drove in the advance of the enemy very gallantly, 
but subsequently encountered largely superior numbers, and were 
compelled to retire with loss, Brig.-Gen. Archer, commanding one of 
the brigades, being taken prisoner. 

Gen. Heth then prepared for action, and as soon as Pender arrived 
to support him, was ordered by Gen. Hill to advance. The artillery 
was placed in position and the engagement opened with vigor. Gen. 
Heth pressed the enemy steadily back, breaking his first and second 
lines and attacking his third with great resolution. About half-past 
two in the afternoon the advance of Ewell’s corps, consisting of 
Rodes’s division, with Carter’s battalion of artillery, arrived by the 
Middletown road, and forming on Heth’s left nearly at right angles 
with his line, became warmly engaged with fresh numbers of the 
enemy. Heth’s troops having suffered heavily in their protracted 
contest with a superior force, were relieved by Pender’s ; and Early 
coming up by the Heidlersburg road, soon afterwards took position 
on the left of Rodes, when a general advance was made. The enemy 
gave way on all sides and were driven through Gettysburg with great 
loss. Major-Gen. Reynolds, who was in command, was killed. More 
than five thousand prisoners, exclusive of a large number of wounded, 
three pieces of artillery, and several colors, were captured ; among 
the prisoners were two Brigadier-Generals, one of whom was badly 
wounded. 
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Our own loss was heavy, including a number of officers, among 
whom were Major-Gen. Heth, slightly, and Brig.-Gen. Scales, of 
Pender’s division, severely wounded. 

The enemy retired to a range of hills south of Gettysburg, where 
he displayed a strong force of infantry and artillery. 

It was ascertained from prisoners that we had been engaged with 
two corps of the army formerly commanded by Gen. Hooker, and 
that the remainder of the army, under Gen. Meade, was approaching 
Gettysburg. Without information as to its proximity, the strong posi- 
tion which the enemy had assumed could not be attacked without 
danger of exposing the four divisions present, already weakened and 
exhausted by a long and bloody struggle, to overwhelming numbers 
of fresh troops. 

Gen. Ewell was therefore instructed to carry the hill occupied by 
the enemy if he found it practicable, but to avoid a general engage- 
ment until the arrival of the other divisions of the army, which were 
ordered to hasten forward. He decided to await Johnson’s division, 
which had marched from Carlisle by the road west of the mountains, 
to guard the trains of his corps, and consequently did not reach 
Gettysburg until a late hour. In the meantime the enemy occupied 
the point which Gen. Ewell designed to seize, but in what force could 
not be ascertained owing to the darkness. An intercepted dispatch 
showed that another corps had halted that afternoon four miles from 
Gettysburg. Under these circumstances it was decided not to attack 
until the arrival of Longstreet, two of whose divisions, those of Hood 
and McLaws, encamped about four miles in rear during the night. 
Anderson’s division, of Hill’s corps, came up after the engagement. 

It had not been intended to deliver a general battle so far from 
our base unless attacked ; but coming unexpectedly upon the whole 
Federal army, to withdraw through the mountains with our extensive 
trains would have been difficult and dangerous. At the same time 
we were unable to await an attack, as the country was unfavorable for 
collecting supplies in the presence of the enemy, who could restrain 
our foraging parties by holding the mountain-passes with local and 
other troops. A battle had therefore become in a measure un- 
avoidable, and the success already gained gave hope of a favorable 
issue. 

The enemy occupied a strong position, with his right upon two 
commanding elevations adjacent to each other — one south-east, and 
the other, known as Cemetery Hill, immediately south of the town, 
which lay at its base. His line extended thence upon the high ground 
along the Emmettsburg road, with a steep ridge in the rear, which was 
also occupied. This ridge was difficult of ascent, particularly the two 
hills above mentioned as forming its northern extremity, and a third 
at the other end, on which the enemy’s left rested. Numerous stone 
and rail-fences along the slope served to afford protection to his troops 
and to impede our advance. In his front the ground was undulating 
and generally open for about three-quarters of a mile. 

Gen. Ewell’s corps constituted our left, Johnson’s division being 
opposite the height adjoining Cemetery Hill, Early’s in the centre in 
front of the north face of the latter, and Rodes’s upon his right. 
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Hill’s corps faced the west side of Cemetery Hill and extended nearly 
parallel to the Emmettsburg road, making an angle with Ewell’s. 
Pender’s division formed his left, Anderson’s his right, Heth’s, under 
Brig.-Gen. Pettigrew, being in reserve. His artillery, under Colonel 
Walker, was posted in eligible positions along the line. 

It was determined to make the principal attack upon the enemy’s 
left, and endeavor to gain a position from which it was thought that 
our artillery could be brought to bear with effect. Longstreet was 
directed to place the divisions of McLaws and Hood on the right of 
Hill, partially enveloping the enemy’s left, which he was to drive in. 
Gen. Hill was ordered to threaten the enemy’s centre to prevent re- 
inforcements being drawn to either wing, and to codperate with his 
right division in Longstreet’s attack. Gen. Ewell was instructed to 
make a simultaneous demonstration upon the enemy’s right, to be 
converted into a real attack should opportunity offer. 

About 4 p. M. Longstreet’s batteries opened, and soon afterwards 
Hood’s division, on the extreme right, moved to the attack. McLaws 
followed somewhat later, four of Anderson’s brigades — those of Wil- 
cox, Perry, Wright, and Posey — supporting him on the left in the 
order named. The enemy was soon driven from his position on the 
Emmettsburg road to the cover of a ravine and a line of stone-fences 
at the foot of the ridge in his rear. He was dislodged from these 
after a severe struggle, and retired up the ridge, leaving a number of 
his batteries in our possession. 

Wilcox’s and Wright’s brigades advanced with great gallantry, 
breaking successive lines of the enemy’s infantry, and compelling 
him to abandon much of his artillery. Wilcox reached the foot, and 
Wright gained the crest of the ridge itself, driving the enemy down 
the opposite side ; but having become separated from McLaws’s and 
gone beyond the other two brigades of the division, they were at- 
tacked in front and on both flanks and compelled to retire, being 
unable to bring off any of the captured artillery. McLaws’s left also 
fell back, and it being now nearly dark, Gen. Longstreet determined 
to await the arrival of Gen. Pickett. 

He disposed his command to hold the ground gained on the right, 
withdrawing his left to the first position from which the enemy had 
been driven. 

Four pieces of artillery, several hundred prisoners, and two regi- 
mental flags were taken. 

As soon as the engagement began on our right Gen. Johnson 
opened with his artillery, and about two hours later advanced up the 
hill next to Cemetery Hill with three brigades, the fourth being 
detained by a demonstration on his left. Soon afterwards Gen. 
Early attacked Cemetery Hill with two brigades, supported by a 
third, the fourth having been previously detached. The enemy had 
greatly increased the strength of the positions assaulted by Johnson 
and Early by earthworks. 

The troops of the former moved steadily up the steep and rugged 
ascent under a heavy fire, driving the enemy into his entrenchments, 
part of which were carried by Stewart’s brigade and a number of 
prisoners taken. ‘The contest was continued to a late hour, but with- 
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out further advantage. On Cemetery Hill the attack by Early’s 
leading brigades—those of Hays, and Hoke under Col. Avery — 
was made with vigor. Two lines of the enemy’s infantry were dis- 
lodged from the cover of some stone and board-fences on the side of 
the ascent and driven back into the works on the crest, into which 
our troops forced their way and seized several pieces of artillery. A 
heavy force advanced against their right, which was without support, 
and they were compelled to retire, bringing with them about one 
hundred prisoners and four stands of colors. Gen. Ewell had 
directed Gen. Rodes to attack in concert with Early, covering his 
right, and had requested Brig.-Gen. Lane, then commanding Pender’s 
division, to co-operate on the right of Rodes. When the time to 
attack arrived, Gen. Rodes not having his troops in pésition, was 
unprepared to cooperate with Gen. Early, and before he could get in 
readiness the latter had been obliged to retire from want of expected 
support on his right. Gen. Lane was prepared to give the assistance 
required of him, and so informed Gen. Rodes ; but the latter deemed 
it useless to advance after the failure of Early’s attack. 

In this engagement our loss in men and officers was large. Maj.- 
Generals Hood and Pender, Brig.-Generals Jones, Semmes, G. T. 
Anderson and Barksdale, and Cole Avery, commanding Hoke’s brig- 
ade, were wounded —the last two, mortally. Generals Pender and 
Semmes died after their removal to Virginia. 

The result of this day’s operations induced the belief that with 
proper concert of action, and with the increased support that the 
positions gained on the right would enable the artillery to render the 
assaulting columns, we should ultimately succeed, and it was accord- 
ingly determined to continue the attack. 

The general plan was unchanged: Longstreet, reinforced by Pick- 
ett’s three brigades, which arrived near the battle-field during the 
afternoon of the second, was ordered to attack the next morning, 
and Gen. Ewell was ordered to attack the enemy’s right at the same 
time. The latter during the night reinforced Gen. Johnson with two 
brigades from Rodes’s and one from Early’s division. 

Gen. Longstreet’s dispositions were not completed as early as was 
expected ; but before notice could be sent to Gen. Ewell, Gen. John- 
son had already become engaged, and it was too late to recall him. 
The enemy attempted to recover the works taken the preceding 
evening, but was repulsed, and Gen. Johnson attacked him in turn. 
After a gallant and prolonged struggle in which the enemy was forced 
to abandon part of his entrenchments, Gen. Johnson found himself 
unable to carry the strongly-fortified crest of the hill. The projected 
attack on the enemy’s left not having been made, he was enabled to 
hold his right with a force largely superior to that of Gen. Johnson, 
and finally to threaten his flank and rear, rendering it necessary for 
him to retire to his original position about one in the afternoon. 

Gen. Longstreet was delayed by a force occupying the high, rocky 
hill on the enemy’s extreme left, from which his troops could be 
attacked from reverse as they advanced. His operations had been 
embarrassed the day previously from the same cause, and he now 
deemed it necessary to defend his flank and rear with the divisions 
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of Hood and McLaws. He was therefore reinforced by Heth’s 
division and two brigades of Pender’s, to the command of which 
Maj.-Gen. Trimble was assigned. Gen. Hill was directed to hold 
his line with the rest of command, to afford Gen. Longstreet further 
assistance if required, and to avail himself of any success that might 
be gained. 

A careful examination was made of the ground secured by Long- 
street, and his batteries placed in positions which it was believed 
would enable them to silence those of the enemy. 

Hill’s artillery and part of Ewell’s were ordered to open simul- 
taneously, and the assaulting column to advance under the combined 
fire of the three. The batteries were directed to be pushed forward 
as the infantry progressed, to protect their flanks and to support their 
attack closely. 

About one o’clock at a given signal a heavy cannonade was opened 
and continued for about two hours with marked effect upon the 
enemy. His batteries replied vigorously at first, but towards the 
close their fire slackened perceptibly, and Gen. Longstreet ordered 
forward the column of attack, consisting of Pickett’s and Heth’s 
divisions, in two lines, Pickett being on the right. Wilcox’s brigade 
marched in rear of Pickett’s right to guard that flank, and Heth was 
supported by Lane’s and Scale’s brigades, under Gen. Trimble. 

The troops moved steadily on under a heavy fire of musketry and 
artillery, the main attack being directed against the enemy’s left 
centre. His batteries reopened as soon as they appeared. Our own 
having nearly exhausted their ammunition in the protracted cannon- 
ade that preceded the advance of the infantry, were unable to reply 
or render the necessary support to the attacking party. Owing to 
this fact, which was unknown to me when the assault took place, the 
enemy was enabled to throw a strong force of infantry against our 
left, already wavering under the concentrated fire of artillery from the 
ridge in front and from Cemetery Hill on the left. It finally gave 
way, and the right after penetrating the enemy’s lines, entering the 
advanced works and capturing some of his artillery, was attacked 
simultaneously in front and on both flanks and driven back with 
heavy loss. The troops were rallied and reformed, but the enemy 
did not pursue. 

A large number of brave officers and men fell or were captured on 
this occasion. Of Pickett’s three brigade commanders Gens. Armi- 
sted and Garnett were killed, and Gen. Kemper dangerously wounded. 
Maj.-Gen. Trimble and Brig.-Gen. Pettigrew were also wounded, the 
former severely. 

The movements of the army preceding the battle of Gettysburg 
had been much embarrassed by the absence of the cavalry. As soon 
as it was known that the enemy had crossed into Maryland, orders 
were sent to the brigades of Robertson and Jones, which had been 
left to guard the passes of the Blue Ridge, to rejoin the army without 
delay, and it was expected that Gen. Stuart with the remainder of his 
command would soon arrive. In the exercise of discretion given him 
when Longstreet and Hill marched into Maryland, Gen. Stuart deter- 
mined to pass around the rear of the Federal army with three brig- 
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ades, and cross the Potomac between it and Washington, believing 
that he would be able by that route to place himself on our right flank 
in time to keep us properly advised of the enemy’s movements. 

He marched from Salem on the night of the twenty-fourth of June, 
intending to pass west of Centreville, but found the enemy’s forces so 
distributed as to render that route impracticable. Adhering to his 
original plan, he was forced to make a wide detour through Buckland 
and Brentsville, and crossed the Occoquan at Wolf Run Shoals on 
the morning of the twenty-seventh. Continuing his march through 
Fairfax Court-house and Dranesville, he arrived at the Potomac 
below the mouth of Seneca creek in the evening. He found the 
river much swollen by the recent heavy rains, but after ‘great exer- 
tions gained the Maryland shore before midnight with his whole 
command. He now ascertained that the Federal army, which he had 
discovered to be drawing towards the Potomac, had crossed the day 
before and was moving towards Frederickstown, thus interposing 
itself between him and our forces. 

He accordingly marched northward through Rockville and West- 
minster to Hanover, Pennsylvania, where he arrived on the thirtieth ; 
but the enemy advanced with equal rapidity on his left and continued 
to obstruct communications with our main body. 

Supposing from such information as he could obtain that part of 
the army was at Carlisle, he left Hanover that night and proceeded 
thither by way of Dover. He reached Carlisle on the first of July, 
when he received orders to proceed to Gettysburg. He arrived in 
the afternoon of the following day and took position on Gen. Ewell’s 
left. His leading brigade, under Gen. Hampton, encountered and 
repulsed a body of the enemy’s cavalry at Hunterstown, endeavoring 
to reach our rear. 

Gen. Stuart had several skirmishes during his march ; and at Han- 
over quite a severe engagement took place with a strong force of 
cavalry which was finally compelled to withdraw from the town. 
The prisoners taken by the cavalry and paroled at various places 
amounted to about eight hundred ; and at Rockville a large train of 
wagons coming from Washington was intercepted and captured. 
Many of them were destroyed, but one hundred and twenty-five with 
all the animals of the train were secured. 

The ranks of the cavalry were much reduced by its long and 
arduous march, repeated conflicts and insufficient supplies of food 
and forage, but the day after its arrival at Gettysburg it engaged the 
enemy’s cavalry with unabated spirit, and effectually protected our 
left. In this action Brig..Gen. Hampton was seriously wounded 
while acting with his accustomed gallantry. 

Robertson’s and Jones’s brigades arrived on the third of July, and 
were stationed upon our right flank. The severe loss sustained by 
the army and the reduction of its ammunition rendered another 
attempt to dislodge the enemy unadvisable, and it was therefore 
determined to withdraw. 

The trains with such of the wounded as could bear removal were 
ordered to Williamsport on the fourth of July, part moving through 
Cashtown and Greencastle escorted by Gen. Imboden, and the re- 
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mainder by the Fairfield road. The army retained its position until 
dark, when it was put in motion for the Potomac by the last-named 
route. A heavy rain continued throughout the night, and so much 
impeded its progress that Ewell’s corps, which brought up the rear, 
did not leave Gettysburg until late in the forenoon of the following 
day. The enemy offered no serious interruption, and after an arduous 
march we arrived at Hagerstown in the afternoon of the sixth and 
morning of the seventh of July. 

The great length of our trains made it difficult to guard them 
effectually in passing through the mountains, and a number of wagons 
and ambulances were captured. They succeeded in reaching Wil- 
liamsport on the sixth, but were unable to cross the Potomac on 
account of the high stage of water. Here they were attacked bya 
strong force of cavalry and artillery, which was gallantly repulsed by 
Gen. Imboden, whose command had been strengthened by several 
batteries and by two regiments of infantry which had been detached 
at Winchester to guard prisoners and were returning to the army. 
While the enemy was being held in check Gen. Stuart arrived with 
the cavalry, which had performed valuable service in guarding the 
flanks of the army during the retrograde movement, and after a short 
engagement drove him from the field. 

The rains that had prevailed almost without intermission since our 
entrance into Maryland and greatly interfered with our movements, 
had made the Potomac unfordable, and the pontooh bridge left at 
Falling Waters had been partially destroyed by the enemy. The 
wounded and prisoners were sent over the river as rapidly as possible 
in a few ferry-boats, while the trains awaited the subsiding of the 
waters and the construction of a new pontoon bridge. 

On the eighth of July the enemy’s cavalry advanced towards 
Hagerstown, but was repulsed by Gen. Stuart and pursued as far 
as Boonesboro. With this exception nothing but occasional skirmishing 
occurred until the twelfth, when the main body of the enemy arrived. 
The army then took a position previously selected, covering the 
Potomac from Williamsport to Falling Waters, where it remained 
for two days with the enemy immediately in front manifesting no 
disposition to attack, but throwing up entrenchments along his whole 
line. 

By the thirteenth the river at Williamsport though still deep was 
fordable, and a good bridge was completed at Falling Waters, new 
boats having been constructed and some of the old recovered. As 
further delay would enable the enemy to obtain reinforcements, and 
as it was found difficult to procure a sufficient supply of flour for the 
troops, the working of the mills being interrupted by high waters, it 
was determined to await an attack no longer. Orders were accord- 
ingly given to cross the Potomac that night — Ewell’s corps by the 
ford at Williamsport, and those of Longstreet and Hill on the bridge. 
The cavalry was directed to relieve the infantry skirmishers and bring 
up the rear. 

The movement was much retarded by a severe rain-storm and the 
darkness of the night. Ewell’s corps having the advantage of a 
turnpike road, marched with less difficulty and crossed the river by 
eight o’clock the following morning. 
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The condition of the road to the bridge and the time consumed in 
the passage of the artillery, ammunition, wagons and ambulances, 
which could not ford the river, so much delayed the progress of 
Longstreet and Hill that it was daylight before their troops began to 
cross. Heth’s division was halted about a mile and a half from the 
bridge to protect the passage of the column. No interruption was 
offered by the enemy until about eleven o’clock, when his cavalry, 
supported by artillery, opened in front of Gen. Heth. A small 
number in advance of the main body was mistaken for our own 
cavalry retiring, no notice having been given of the withdrawal of 
the latter, and was suffered to approach our lines. They were im- 
mediately destroyed or captured with the exception of two or three, 
but Brig.-Gen. Pettigrew, an officer of great merit and promise, was 
mortally wounded in the encounter. He survived his removal to 
Virginia only a few days. The bridge being clear, Gen. Heth began 
to withdraw. The enemy advanced, but his efforts to break our lines 
were repulsed, and the passage of the river completed about one in 
the afternoon. 

Owing to the extent of Gen. Heth’s line, some of his men most 
remote from the bridge were cut off before they could reach it; but 
the greater part of those taken by the enemy during the movement, 
supposed to amount in all to about five hundred, consisted of men 
from various commands who lingered behind overcome by previous 
labors and hardships and the fatigue of a most trying night-march. 
There was no loss of material except a few broken wagons and two 
pieces of artillery which the horses were unable to draw through the 
deep mud. Other horses were sent back for them, but the rear of 
the column had passed before their arrival. 

The army proceeded to the vicinity of Bunkerhill and Darksville, 
where it halted to afford the troops repose. 

The enemy made no effort to follow except with his cavalry, which 
crossed the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry and advanced towards Mar- 
tinsburg on the sixteenth of July. They were attacked by Gen. Fitz 
Lee with his own and Chambliss’s brigade and driven back with loss. 

When the army retired to Virginia it was intended to move into 
Loudon, but the Shenandoah was found to be impassable. While 
waiting for it to subside, the enemy crossed the Potomac east of the 
Blue Ridge and seized the passes we designed to use. As he con- 
tinued to advance along the eastern slope, apparently with the 
purpose of cutting us off from the railroad to Richmond, Gen. Long- 
street was ordered on the nineteenth of July to proceed to Culpeper 
Court-house by way of Front Royal. He succeeded in passing part 
of his command over the Shenandoah in time to prevent the occupa- 
tion of Manassas and Chester Gaps by the enemy, whose cavalry had 
already made its appearance. As soon as a pontoon bridge could 
be laid down the rest of his corps crossed the river and marched 
through Chester Gap to Culpeper Court-house, where it arrived on 
the twenty-fourth. He was followed by Gen. A. P. Hill without 
serious opposition. 

Gen. Ewell having been detained in the Valley by an effort to cap- 
ture a force of the enemy guarding the Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
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west of Martinsburg, Wright’s brigade was left to hold Manassas 
Gap until he arrived. He reached Front Royal on the twenty-third 
with Johnson’s and Rodes’s divisions, Early’s being near Winchester, 
and found Gen. Wright skirmishing with the enemy’s infantry, which 
had already appeared at Manassas Gap. Gen. Ewell supported 
Wright with Rodes’s division and some artillery, and the enemy was 
held in check. Finding that the Federal force greatly exceeded his 
own, Gen. Ewell marched through Thornton Gap and ordered Early 
to move up the Valley by Strasburg and New Market. He encamped 
near Madison Court-house on the twenty-ninth of July. 

The enemy massed his army in the vicinity of Warrenton, and on 
the night of the thirty-first of July his cavalry, with a large supporting 
force of infantry, crossed the Rappahannock at Rappahannock Sta- 
tion and Kelley’s Ford. The next day they advanced towards Brandy 
Station, their progress being gallantly resisted by Gen. Stuart with 
Hampton’s brigade, commanded by Colonel Baker, who fell back 
gradually to our lines about two miles south of Brandy Station. Our 
infantry skirmishers advanced and drove the enemy beyond Brandy 
Station. 

It was now determined to place the army in a position to enable it 
more readily to oppose the enemy, should he attempt to move south- 
ward. That near Culpeper Court-house being one that he could easily 
avoid, Longstreet and Hill were put in motion on the third of August, 
leaving the cavalry at Culpeper. Ewell had been previously ordered 
from Madison, and by the fourth the army occupied the line of the 
Rapidan. 

The officers of the general staff of the army were unremittingly en- 
gaged in the duties of their respective departments, much depending 
on their management and execution. The labors of the quarter- 
master, commissary and medical departments were more than usually 
severe. The Inspectors-General were also laboriously occupied in 
their attention to the troops, both on the march and in camp; and 
the officers of engineers showed skill and judgment in expediting the 
passage of rivers and streams, the swollen condition of which, by 
almost continuous rains, called for extraordinary exertion. The 
chief of ordnance and his assistants are entitled to praise for the 
care and watchfulness given to the ordnance trains and ammunition 
of the army, which, in a long march and in many conflicts, were always 
at hand and accessible to the troops. My thanks are due to my 
personal staff for the constant aid afforded me at all times, on the 
march and in the field, and their willing discharge of every duty. 


R. E. LEE. 














RHYTHM. 





HE word rhythm in its original meaning signifies the relation 

of time-moments to each other, but sometimes is applied 
metaphorically also to the relations of space-moments to each other 
in the arts of architecture, sculpture, etc. Such time-moments may 
be filled up either by speech or by instrumental sound, and can be 
related to each other only when diversified ; for pendulum-like sounds 
have no relation to each other, are simply A= A. 

The sense of hearing, judging like every sense within its own 
sphere, absolutely, is the absolute judge on all that pertains to 
rhythm ; and it is utter perversion to attempt limiting or directing 
this sense by any intellectual arbitrary dogmas, as for instance those 
of prosody and syllables. Reasoning has nothing whatever to do 
with the matter of rhythm, which is solely the absolute creation of 
the sense of hearing, and obedient only to its creator. If there were 
no other invisible world, absolute creation of man, this world of 
rhythm alone would remain to testify at least the pure creativeness of 
man. The so-called rules and laws of rhythm cannot therefore be 
discovered by any arbitrary intellectual progress, but must be gathered 
altogether from the manifestations of the sense of hearing, as they 
are witnessed now-a-days and have been witnessed since the first 
sounds broke upon man’s ear. And in this way it has been gathered 
that the ear recognises only ‘wo fundamental relations of filled-up 
time-moments to each other ; they must be related either as 1 to 2 or 
as 1 to 3. The ear cannot or refuses to count up to 5; and when it 
counts 4, divides the four into two 2’s. 

Observe: these are the fundamental relations ; that is to say, the 
ear cannot count five without subdividing it into three and two, but 
when this fundamental rhythm is once given, the number of rhythms 
which the ear can count extends considerably, and the relations of 
such rhythms which it can enjoy infinitely. Given for instance the 
rhythmical relation of 1 to 3, and let us call each such rhythm an 
iambic or trochaic foot— it matters not which, since both are the 
same —then the metre or line of a verse may have two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, or a much greater number of such iambic feet ; and 
each such line will have, according to its number of feet, a different 
musical effect upon the ear; the. difference between a metre of six 
and one of five iambics constitutes, for instance, the tremendous differ- 
ence between the stately cadence of the classical tragedy and the 
passionate rhythm of the modern drama. Finally, lines of different 
number of feet may be arranged in succession, divided by pauses at 
the end of the line, into a strophe or stanza, and the ear is then 
enabled to enjoy not only the fundamental rhythm and the peculiar 
rhythm of each line or metre, but also the rhythm which, in addition 
thereto, results from the rhythmical relation of the lines to each other. 

But furthermore, in such lines or metres — their equivalents in music 
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are called phrases —the fundamental rhythm need not strictly remain 
the same always, as the prosodists foolishly teach ; on the contrary, 
some of the most exquisite musical effects are produced often by 
changing the two rhythms, and this may be done in the most various 
ways, and has always been done by good poets and musicians. 

For instance, in a single line, if the basis of its rhythmical relation 
is that of 1 to 3, or what are called iambic and trochaic feet, it may 
be of advantage for the purpose of producing a rare rhythmical 
effect to suddenly introduce the rhythmical relation of 1 to 2, or what 
are called dactyls and anapaests. Beethoven does so frequently in 
familiar passages of his works, particularly in introductions, etc., 
where there is no rigid construction of form necessary; and modern 
music, having found itself incapable of using rigid construction in a 
way to produce great effects, has had perhaps too often recourse to 
what loses its power by abuse. The most perfect specimens of suc- 
cessful use of this freedom are to be found in the metrical romances 
of the Minnesinger, where in lines of from six to twelve syllables 
dactyls, iambics, and even spondees, alternate just as the subject of 
the story may have dictated the rhythm to the poet. To this form, 
the purely narrative, careless raconteur-style of poetry, such rhyth- 
mical freedom is indeed excellently suited. 

The two arts that are based in part on rhythm are the arts of 
poetry, when the time-moments are filled up with the sound of speech, 
and music, when they are filled up simply with sound ; and inasmuch 
as speech has, besides the elements of rhythm and sound, those of 
grammar, logic, habit of pronunciation, etc., it is evident that music 
presents rhythm to us in its purest form, though of course always 
mixed with the two relations of melody and harmony that the tones 
themselves bear tp each other. 

In music as in poetry we have therefore only two fundamental 


forms of rhythm, common and triple time ; or NN and | N, or 


—wvYw~ and —~. Upon this basis an infinite number of rhyth- 
mical movements can be constructed: the two eights, for instance, 


i Ti | | | | |or—— 
can be changed into a quarter or a t met, i ane | aa é 
and —~~ ~;; or they can be tied together by syncopation, etc., 
etc. The great trouble is that for teaching the rhythm of speech we 
have no convenient signs, as we have for Ni rhythm \ — 

\ ; | 

| | w 

— J a. ¢” e 
cannot make the change in the signs of prosody, having no sign for 
the sixteenth note. A change in this signature of prosody would be 
of material advantage in various ways, and without any possible 
disadvantage, the principle in both arts being, so far as rhythm is 
concerned, identical. 

For we call that in music a quarter note to which another, the 
eighth, is related to as a half; and we call that syllable in speech a 
long one to which another, the short syllable, is related also as a half. 

But not all short syllables are equally short, nor all long ones 
equally long ; and that for the accurate time-measurement of these we 


Thus when we would change the above 


Se NTI cn 
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have no adequate signs, is a serious defect, and causes not only incon- 
venience, but often also misapprehension. For it has led students to 
count by syllables, whereas syllables in themselves have nothing to do 
with rhythm. It is the duration of time in the utterance of syllables, 
and that only, which constitutes rhythm. Another misapprehension 
has arisen from this way of treating prosody on a not musical basis, 
by making a distinction in the above-named two fundamental rhythms 
which has no ground in fact, and is never made use of in music. 
When in prosody we cause a long syllable to be followed by a short 


one (—v, | N), triple time, we call the metre thereby arising trochaic, 


and when the short precedes the long syllable we are told to call it 
iambic; whereas both metres are altogether the same, triple time, 
and the first short syllable in an iambic metre is simply what in music 
is called the Auffakt or upward beat—in rhythm, Anacrusis. To 
either metre you can waltz with the same ease. The same holds good 
with the anapaestic and dactylic metres; they are both the same, and 
either of them is good common time or a galop. 

Now, we alternate long and short syllables also in every-day speech, 
and hence speak in a certain sense rhythmically ; but we do not so 
speak in any order of alternation, and hence the ear cannot in com- 
mon speech recognise the rhythm, that is, we do not speak metrically. 
The problem arises therefore : how are metre and rhythm possible in 
speech ; and will not the rhythm of common speech, or our customary 
accentuation of words, interfere with and destroy the rhythm of poetry? 

The only possible solution would seem to be this: both must be 
one and the same. ‘The accentuation which individual words have in 
every-day speech, as well as the stress which is laid upon them ac- 
cording to the significance which they have in a sentence (rhetorical 
emphasis), must be one and the same with the rhythmical accentua- 
tion; that is, the poet must have art enough to arrange the two 
former, the logical accentuation of speech, so as to conform to the 
latter, the musical accentuation. 

Strange to say, neither the Greek nor the Latin poets took this 
course, some of their comic poets excepted. On the contrary, they 
rather tried to sunder both accentuations ; that is, taking a word like 
reason, which in ordinary talk is accented on the first syllable, they 
would without hesitation place it in a line of poetry so as to have the 
accent thrown upon the last syllable, if the guantity of the word so 
demanded. They drew up schemes of rhythmical movement, hexa- 
meters, pentameters, etc., and to these schemes arranged their words, 
careless, nay defiant of their every-day pronunciation, attentive only 
to the music or the deauty of the verse, a music and beauty estab- 
lished by the quantity of their words, which quantity again was some- 
what arbitrarily established and not based on the fact of actual 
utterance of speech. This made the task of their poets much easier 
than that ofa modern. Aclassic poet found his language ready divided 
into long and short syllables, and by making himself acquainted with 
this division it was impossible for him to make consciously a mistake. 
But our modern languages have no such fixed arbitrary quantity. 
With us accent, grammar, logic, habit of pronunciation, etc., consti- 
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tute quantity, and we have no well-defined independent quantity at 
all. With our words a syllable may be long here and short there as 
the construction of sentences, etc., may be changed, and only a part of 
the words are not so pliable. Hence a modern poet requires a much 
finer sense of hearing to construct good metres, and a constant 
attention to all the elements that enter into their formation. At the 
same time, however, we gain a greater variety than the ancients had, 
and need not lose any of the beauty they created. For rhythm being 
a matter of music which enters into all languages, all languages are 
capable of being shaped into all possible rhythms and metres ; of 
course some with greater and some with less facility. This greater 
or less facility depends upon the fact whether a language has or not 
a proper proportion of zaturally long and short syllables, that is 
syllables which by reason of the vowels and consonants that compose 
them necessitate in the former case a longer and in the latter case a 
shorter duration of time in their pronunciation, and whether in com- 
posite words the naturally long syllables have also the rhetorical 
accent or not. If no such proportion exists, as in the French !an- 
guage, artistic rhythm is more difficult ; but in no language is it alto- 
gether wanting, since no speech can move in pendulum-like motion. 

At the first beginning of poetical rhythm, and indeed of musical 
rhythm also, the fundamental basis of its beauty, as contained in the 
twofold relation developed above, was not immediately recognised ; 
and hence music began with a sort of irregular recitative, and poetry 
with a similar recitative, wherein the rhythmical movement was made 
manifest by the recurrence of the same consonant, alliteration, or of 
the same vowel, assonance, in the logically most prominent words of 
a sentence. The chief distinction of this primitive poetry and music 
from the later is of course that its rhythm does not recur regularly, 
and that it has a longer span. Hence, instead of the clear relation 
of 1 to 2, or 1 to 3, there is merely a relation of sentences to each 
other, made manifest as well as the artist could by alliteration, asson- 
ance, and sometimes by both, or rhyme: rhyme only rarely, how- 
ever, because it is far more difficult to make the logically most 
important words of a sentence to rhyme than merely to alliterate, a 
difficulty that has given a peculiar charm to rhymed proverbs ; and 
it seems probable from this very difficulty of joining rhyme to reason 
in the same word that rhyme originated with mothers, who in singing 
their babies to sleep had no need of reason and found rhyme very 
musical to their ears. 

From this first rude rhythm of whole sentences or parallelisms, 
which the Hebrew language always retained, other languages gradu- 
ally rose to a more artistically measured rhythm. They came to 
have regular beats of rhythm gathered into metres or lines of a 
certain always recurring regularity. Thus in our own Northern 
Beowulf we have already sentences separated into artistic lines or 
metres, each of which has two halves, whereof the first half has never 
more than four and never less than two accentuations, and the latter 
half always two accentuations. Moreover, the first half has never 
more than two alliterations, and the latter half never more than one 
alliteration. As many as four or five syllables, however, are yet 
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allowed for the Auftakt (Malfyllung), that is, so many syllables may 
precede, uncounted, the first accentuation of a line —a musical 
rudeness that occurs also in early Sanskrit poetry. 

The Hindus seem to have been the first people who elevated this 
uncouth rhythm into that clear art-form, both as regards poetry 
and music, which has since been recognised by the ears of all 
civilised people as beauty, and which has lent such unutterable 
charm to earthly life. But furthermore, as the musical importance 
of the pause at the end of the line became more apparent, and with 
it the musical importance of the /as¢ word of the line, the necessity 
of choosing that word with reference also to grammatical importance, 
in spite of all difficulty, could not long remain hidden; and either 
in this way, or as before suggested, in mere play of sound, the mystic 
people of the Ganges wedded to the mere musical beauty of rhythm 
the thoughtful and significant beauty of the rhyme, of words that 
mated each other not only with kissing sound, but also with the har- 
mony of thought. Neither the Greeks nor the Romans, with the won- 
drous rhyme capacities of their languages, seem to have had a sense 
of its significant beauty; and though they revelled in all the 
possibilities of rhythmical beauty, which they either derived from 
the Hindus or originated anew, they turned a deaf ear to the plea of 
the rhyme. It was not till the twelfth century that, whether as an 
importation by the Crusaders from its Eastern home, or whether an 
offspring of the excited feelings of the age, rhyme and rhythm became 
wedded again in the songs of the German Minnesinger and of the 
Provengal troubadours, and were this time artistically cultivated, 
more especially by the former, to a maturity of artistic perfection 
which the choicest productions of the present age have scarcely 


yet attained. 
A. E. KROEGER. 


A SOUTHERN SCULPTOR. 


T is a great advantage for the historical painter, the artist in 

portraiture, or the sculptor, to have lived at an important epoch 
of history, and been contemporary with events and persons that 
will challenge the interest, the admiration, or the reverence of pos- 
terity. And this advantage has been enjoyed by the artist who is the 
subject of this brief sketch, and with whom commenced the work of 
transferring to marble the features of those who figured most prom- 
inently in the struggle for Southern independence. 
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EDWARD VIRGINIUS VALENTINE was born in Richmond, Virginia, 
November 12th, 1838. At a very early age he exhibited a decided 
taste for the fine arts, and receiving much encouragement from an 
enlightened and critical circle of friends, he commenced the study of 
drawing and perspective under Oswald Heinrich, and with the 
lamented Hubard*— most widely known from his copies in bronze 
of Houdon’s Washington, though justly held in high esteem with 
many for his work in pencil and oil. In 1859 Mr. Valentine left Vir- 
ginia to complete his studies in Europe, and going immediately to 
Paris, he placed himself under Couture. He remained with this artist 
nearly a year drawing from nude models, the latter portion of which 
time was spent in his preceptor’s studio at Senlis. From Senlis he 
went to Florence, and after a course of private instruction in drawing 
under Bonaiuli, made the tour of the principal galleries in Italy, and 
crossed the Alps into Germany with the intention of entering the 
studio of Rietschel. Here he was doomed to serious disappointment. 
Some time having been consumed lingering about Lakes Maggiore 
and Como, and other points of interest along his route, he heard for 
the first time, upon his arrival in Germany, that this artist was dead. 
Mr. Valentine then determined to go to Berlin and seek admission to 
the studio of Kiss. In this step he encountered great difficulty. 
Kiss was decidedly averse to receiving any pupils, and urged many 
strong objections to so doing. Mr. Valentine, however, by dint of 
persistence, finally carried his point. He entered Kiss’ studio late in 
1861, and remained in Berlin four years, taking in connection with 
other studies bearing upon his art, a course of drawing with Holbein, 
Professor in the Berlin Academy of Art, and private lessons in art- 
history under Professor Eggers, the pupil of Franz Kugler, and editor 
of the German Art Journal. While with Kiss—nearly the whole 
four years of his stay in Berlin—he was elected a member of the 
Kunstverein, and a warm friendship sprang up between tutor and 
pupil —a friendship that lasted to the day of Kiss’ death, and led 
to his widow bestowing upon Mr. Valentine a number of valuable 
art-relics, in recognition of the esteem in which her husband had held 
him both as artist and friend. He has, among other things, Kiss’ 
first work, a medallion in wax of Albrecht Diirer, the painter, and his 
modelling and plaster tools. 

In 1865 he returned to Virginia and established himself in his na- 
tive city. Turning his attention principally to the portrait depart- 
ment of sculpture—in which his talents had received substantial 
recognition abroad — he produced in rapid succession busts of Beau- 
regard, Mosby, Stuart (soon to occupy a niche in the rotunda of the 
Capitol), Jackson, Maury, and other Confederate celebrities, in all 
which he was eminently successful. On the death of General Lee, a 
bust of whom he had previously modelled from actual measurements, 
he received the order for the Memorial Monument to be erected over 
his grave in the College Chapel at Lexington. This required in- 
creased facilities for work, and has resulted in the erection of the more 
commodious studio he at present occupies. Situated in a retired part 





* Killed by an explosion of fulminating powder which he was engaged in manufacturing for the 
Confederate government. 
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of the city, and surrounded and almost overshadowed by handsome 
private residences, this modest little building would entirely escape 
the notice of the casual observer but for its enormous windows and 
the profusion of flowers that adorn the grounds in front of it. En- 
tering the studio, however, we are literally in an atmosphere of art. 
There is no attempt at arrangement, no draping for effects ; it is a 
studio in the most absolute sense of the term, The modern and the 
antique, the real and the idealistic, are grouped together promiscu- 
ously, and the impression is all the more striking for this very reason. 
One of the first objects that arrests the attention is a colossal head of 
the Amazon, cast from the original mould and presented, together with 
a reduced copy of the group, to the artist by its creator, Kiss. With 
flaming eyes, parted lips, and streaming locks, it seems about to 
spring from its elevated position upon a small but superbly modelled 
Venus occupying a pedestal just beneath it. There is scarcely an 
available space in the studio proper or the adjoining rooms that does 
not represent or suggest some age or school of art, history, or poetry. 
On the walls, pedestals, and floor, whichever way we turn, are masks 
taken after death, medallions, casts from the antique, reliefs, modern 
and antique, specimens of ancient pottery, engravings, drawings from 
plaster, anatomical studies, studies in oil, etc., forming probably the 
most valuable collection in the possession of any artist in this country. 
Turning from these to the artist’s ideal works, our attention is first 
seized by an aéto relievo bust of the Penitent Thief. The moment se- 
lected for this representation is that in which faith and hope triumph 
over agony, and he exclaims, “ Lord, remember me when Thou comest 
into Thy Kingdom.” The artist has here succeeded in combining 
the expression of extreme physical torture with the passionate appeal 
of faith, in a picture that once looked upon can never be forgotten. 
Side by side are the Waif, an exquisite and pathetic female bust, and 
a small figure of Judas Iscariot in the act of casting down the blood- 
money. As an anatomical study the latter is perfect ; while the for- 
mer, in grace, expression, and delicacy of touch, ranks among the best 
of Mr. Valentine’s creations. Just beneath a platform upon which 
busts of Confederate Generals are grouped around a colossal Hum- 
boldt, is a striking figure of our Saviour. It is part of a group of 
“Christ and the Maniac,” upon which the artist was engaged when 
he received the order for the Lee monument ; and though it can only 
be regarded in the light of a study, when viewed in connection with 
the clay model of the Maniac, conveys the idea of one of the grandest 
and strongest conceptions of modern art. 

Passing over various other of his works which have stood compe- 
tent criticism, and merit extended notice, we come to his last and 
greatest, his Lee Monument, and gaze upon it with a reverential awe 
inspired by no work of art we have ever seen before. The labor of 
the artist is ended and his reputation is made. Upon a couch sur- 
mounting a sarcophagus of severe architecture, reclines a life-size 
figure of Lee. The general effect of the work is pyramidal. In every 
detail it is sombre, grand, and massive, yet entirely free from heavi- 
ness. The artist has discarded both the conventional stiffness of the 
medizval and the superficial elaboration of modern sarcophagi. The 
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sides of the sarcophagus proper are composed of two plain panels, 
and the space between these bears on one side, in dasso relievo, the 
arms of Virginia, and on the other those of the Lee family. The 
head and foot are single panels. At the four corners, incised and 
having the effect of aiding in supporting the entablature and the su- 
perincumbent weight of the couch, are simple balustrade columns. 
The drapery of the couch is a rare and subtle piece of modelling in 
the richness of its folds, its graceful droops, and the arrangement with 
respect to light and shade. The position of the chieftain is easy and 
natural. His right arm is thrown across the breast as if to hold the 
drapery which covers the lower portion of the figure in position, while 
his left is extended upon the couch, the hand resting upon his sword, 
which lies beside him. The expression of the face is neither sleep 
nor death, but contentment —a calm, dreamy, conscious repose, irradi- 
ated, by that nobility of soul that characterised the living man and 
endeared him to the Southern heart. But the artist’s greatest triumph 
is in the train of thought his work suggests, and the feelings that steal 
over us when in its presence. In all its proportions it is a monument 
to greatness, typical alike of the character and life of Lee, and re- 
cording lofty feelings and exalted talent. 

With Mr. Valentine the work has been truly a labor of love. His 
whole soul has been in it from the beginning, and his ambition has 
been to rear a monument worthy of our hero and his State. He has 
succeeded ; and Virginia asks no further evidence of his genius. Mr. 
Valentine’s faithfulness in portraiture no doubt influenced the com- 
mittee in a great measure in selecting him for the work, but his tem- 
perament and schooling rendered him eminently qualified for it. 
His cast of mind, as developed in all of his strongest subjects, is 
serious, poetic, and fervid ; his imaginative faculty luxuriant, leaning 
always to the illustration of the grander attributes and more intense 
emotions of human nature. In everything he undertakes he is 
earnest and untiring. Recognising and appreciating the high de- 
mands of his profession, he admits no mediocrity in art, and since 
his return to Virginia his life has been one of constant study and 
progress. 

G. WATSON JAMES. 
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IN AN EASTERN BAZAAR. 


I, 


AM tired !— Let us sit in the shadows 
This mosque flings,— (how drowsy they are!) 
And watch, as they come from the meadows, 
Those carriers, each with his jar, 
And puff at a lazy cigar. 


Il. 
Confess now, ’tis something delicious 
To leave the old life all behind,— 
Its turbulence, worries and wishes, 
Its loves and its longings, and find 
A Nirvana at last to your mind. 


Ill. 

What softness suffuses the picture! 
How tranquil the poppied repose! 

—See the child there, unbound by the stricture 
Of dress that encumbers :— ze knows 
(Acquit of the gyves we impose,) 


IV. 
What the meaning of freedom, is, better 
Than any young Frank of them all, 
Whose civilised feet we must fetter — 
Whose fair Christian limbs we must gall 
With garments that chafe and enthrall. 


v. 
Just look at yon brown caryatid 
Who poises the urn on her head; 
—Don’t tell me her long locks are matted, 
But mark the Greek Naiad instead, 
—Such grace to such symmetry wed! 


VI. 


Quick !—notice the droop of her shoulder, 
And the exquisite curve of her arm; 
None ever will tell, or has told her 
How perfect she is:—There’s the charm! 
Such knowledge brings nothing but harm. 











VII. 


Here’s a group now! The jealous Zenanas 
Unveil in the twilight their bowers ; 

And girls that look proud as Sultanas, 
Bloom out as the night-blooming flowers, 
That drowse with their odors the hours. 


Vill, 


A study, by art undefiled: 


7 IX. 


Yon white-turban’d merchant’s 
As placidly scorning the scuffle 


x 


XI. 


XII. 


They keep their inviolate calm. 


XIII. 
If only this land of the lotus 


—What a boon from the East 





In an Eastern Bazaar. 


True wildlings of Nature! Each gesture 


They gather or loosen their vesture, 
By no thought of observance beguiled, 
Unconscious of aim as a child. 


—The traffic too,— what now could ruffle 


And chaffer, he waits ?—for he knows 
Where the vantage will rest, at the close. 


I miss (and how slumbrous the feeling !) 

As I catch the low hum of these hives, 
That Occident worry that’s stealing 
4 (Through schemes that our culture contrives) 
The calmness all out of our lives. 


No exigence harries their pleasures ; 
Unbeautiful haste does not fray 
Their time of its margin of leisures ; 

While we, in our prodigal way, 
Forestall our whole morrow, to-day. 


4 —Yes— yes—I concede we’re their betters, } 
(Self-gratulant Goth that I am!) 

We have science, religion and letters, 
With the bane of the curse, we’ve the balm: 


Would teach us the charm it knows best, 
That could soothe the rasped nerve—that could float us 
Far off to some Island of Rest, 











































Se ee 


repose, i 


to the West! 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 








CRITICAL NOTES ON THE FRENCH-GERMAN WAR 
OF 1870. 


L 


HE object of this paper is the consideration of the principal 
causes which conspired in leading to the downfall of that 
European army hitherto considered the most renowned and formid- 
able in the world, representing the nation most blessed by Provi- 
dence with natural riches, by the agency of one scarcely less rich in 
glories, but from a country much less favored by natural resources 
and advantages of geographical position. We have thought that such 
an article would be more acceptable to the readers of THE SOUTHERN 
MacGazZINE than a sketch of the organisation and history of the Ger- 
man army, which would be of interest only to the professional soldier. 
We will, at the same time, have an opportunity to show some of the 
excellences which enabled that army to achieve so great a task; and 
we shall endeavor to present the subjects proposed so as to be com- 
prehensible to every one of our readers. 

Until after the beginning of the wars of Napoleon I. the Prussian, 
with all other German armies, was raised by voluntary enlistments, 
and consisted of more than one-half foreigners, with not an illiberal 
sprinkling of vagabonds of all the nations ; very much the sort of com- 
position which now-a-days but one civilised (?) army, that of the 
United States, has the honor to represent. There was one exception, 
however, in favor of the European armies ; for, of whatever rough ma- 
terial their general officers sometimes were composed, they never pro- 
duced such a blackguard as Butler, a humbug like Sheridan, or a 
vandal like Sherman: they were imbued with those principles of mil- 
itary honor which, to the persons we have mentioned, appear wholly 
unknown. Forced enlistments or conscriptions were first decreed by 
Napoleon, and instituted after his model by those he combatted. 
While these forced enlistments at the termination of war in 1815 were 
considerably relaxed in France by exemptions, upon the payment by 
the exempted of a stipulated sum of money in lieu of actual service, 
this mongrel system has never found favor in the eyes of the Prussian 
government. Here, at the very outset, we meet a potent cause of 
French reverses; since this system, on the one side carefully es- 
chewed, and on the other fostered to a great extent, enabled the Ger- 
mans, when the war broke out, to send the able-bodied sons of the 
whole nation, drawn from all classes of the population, and emphati- 
cally representing the feelings and spirit of the people upon what was 
considered an unprovoked war. The school-system in Germany 
being more perfect thanin France, there was not a single unschooled 
soldier in that army ; and every one of the best-schooled element hav- 
ing to serve, an invaluable ingredient was added, which is one of its 
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distinctive features. The French army, on the contrary, is drawn 
from the least-schooled and poorer classes of the nation. The best- 
schooled classes and opulent young men free themselves from service 
in the active army by purchase ; and such has been the increase of 
wealth and luxury in France since the last empire was proclaimed, 
that in 1870, from the yearly draft of one hundred thousand recruits, 
twenty thousand or one-fifth per annum were thus enabled to free 
themselves from the most important duty of a citizen, which is about 
the proportion in France of best-schooled and opulent to least- 
schooled, middle-class, and poor citizens’ sons. This admixture, 
which gives to the German forces the character of the most intelligent 
of armies, was entirely wanting in the regular army of France. In an 
era in which the moral strength of an army is rated at three-fourths, 
the physical at about one-fourth, the potency of the intelligent admix- 
ture is easily comprehended. 

The singular and precarious position of the Kingdom of Prussia —in 
the heart of Europe ; on the east, west and south surrounded by its 
powerful neighbors of Russia, France, and Austria, with considerably 
less than one-half the population of either power ; with its territories 
disunited, and open to incursions by long lines of frontier, unpro- 
tected for the most part by natural conformations — compelled its gov- 
ernment to maintain an extraordinarily large army for the protection 
of the country, which under different circumstances would have been 
unnecessary and disproportionate. It was not the work of one gener- 
ation which has made it what we see it at the present day— too pow- 
erful even for the most feared of modern armies ; but a long, patient 
and persistent strife to balance weakness in numbers and paucity of 
resources by an intelligent use of men and means, upon the most 
tried principles of the art of war. This system of universal service 
few other nations would have supported as patiently, for it exacts sacri- 
fices of the severest kind from the individual. ‘The Prince of Dessau, the 
leading military man of the era immediately preceding that of the 
great Frederick, represented what may be styled the epoch of pe- 
dantry ; with Frederick began that of strategy. Napoleon, who owed 
much to that great general, which he acknowledged in his grand trag- 
ical manner when he stood, after the battle of Jena, before Fred- 
erick’s tomb, by saying: “Were you this day alive, I should not now 
be here,” made the regular, slow and precise movements of the Prus- 
sian forces succumb to his novel application of the principles of war, 
by his rapid, unexpected movements, supported in battle by a hitherto 
unknown massing of artillery, the Emperor’s favorite arm, as it is 
that of his nephew; but he did not change those principles or dis- 
cover new ones, for they are immutable as the rocks, and have been 
already exemplified by the great captains of antiquity. This military 
giant thoroughly broke the power of Prussia in 1806 ; with the reverse 
at Jena the period of Prussia’s greatest humiliation began. ‘The re- 
cent sacrifices of France appear small when contrasted with the bur- 
dens imposed upon that kingdom at that time by Napoleon. One- 
half of its territory was taken away, and enormous contributions were 
levied, amounting to a total of nearly nine hundred millions of francs. 
Taking the standard of the revenue of Prussia then and the revenue 
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of France now, and simply considering the sacrifices of Prussia in the 
year 1806, had the Germans retaliated in the same proportion in 1871, 
France would have had to lose one-half instead of one-twentieth of its 
territory, twenty instead of three millions of its inhabitants, and pay a 
war indemnity of fifteen thousand millions instead of five thousand 
millions of francs. There is no greater contrast in history than the 
Prussia of 1806 and the Prussia of 1872. Its capital was then gov- 
erned by a lieutenant of the all-potent Emperor ; its fortresses were 
occupied for years after by French garrisons ; the royal family were 
fugitives in the north-eastern corner of the kingdom, and the army 
was reduced by the provisions of the Treaty of Tilsit to 48,000 men. 
The spirits of men were dead ; there were not a few who predicted a final 
extinction of the kingdom as rapidly approaching as its rise had been 
unprecedented during Frederick’s reign. The king himself was up- 
held in his faith of a future rehabilitation only by the bravery and de- 
votion of his illustrious Queen Louisa, who, at Weimar, immediately 
after the catastrophe of Jena, had met the conqueror at the ducal 
castle with an unquenchable spirit, eliciting admiration from Napo- 
leon himself. Modern history presents no more striking example 
of what may be achieved by unbroken faith in a just cause and an all- 
compensating Providence, whenever supported by a patriotic and vir- 
tuous people, than in the firmness of the royal house of Prussia and 
a few councillors during the dark years from 1806 to 1813. Preémi- 
nent among these councillors stands the Prussian Lieutenant-General 
Gerhard David Scharnhorst. No visitor to Berlin should neglect to 
pass an hour in the Cemetery of the Invalides, the /nvalidenkirchhof, 
and pause in contemplation before a noble monument, a pedestal sup- 
porting two square pillars, surmounted by a ponderous frieze, crowned 
on high by a gigantic sleeping lion, for there rests the creator of the 
German army. Born one hundred and sixteen years ago in Haemel- 
sen village in the Hanoverian country, he early entered the military 
service, rising step by step in the general staff of the Prussian service, 
for years reputed as the most scientific corps in Europe, until he oc- 
cupied the proud position of its chief, now held by Marshal Count 
Moltke. It was upon Scharnhorst’s plans after the battle of Jena, 
powerfully supported by Gneisenau and the ministers Stein and Har- 
denberg, that the reorganisation of the army secretly took place ; and 
he designed the Landwehr system and the Landsturm, now abolished ; 
the Landwehr, or reserves, comprising all soldiers not in the regular, 
or better, standing army, as the whole army is composed of regular 
soldiers. By thoroughly drilling the contingent of 48,000 men for two 
or three months, then replacing it gradually and secretly by other sol- 
diers, and thus proceeding for seven years, when the campaign of 
Russia in 1812 had so disastrously ended, and Germany rose to arms, 
Prussia was nevertheless enabled to place in the field an army of 
300,000 men. It was Prussia’s misfortune to lose the great soldier 
already in 1813, when in one of the first battles, at Grossgoerschen, he 
fell at the side of his general, Marshal Bluecher. The organisation of 
Scharnhorst is, at this day, still the basis of the German army ; and 
the administration has carefully watched the progress of the science of 
war since, and drawn valuable lessons from every contest. Particu- 
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larly upon the ascension of the present Emperor of Germany to the 
throne of Prussia, a complete reorganisation took place, based upon 
the experiences of the French-Austrian war of 1859, by which the 
necessity of throwing vast bodies promptly upon the arena of action 
was so strikingly illustrated. Ofa hitherto purely defensive landwehr, 
an active offensive body was formed, which enabled Prussia in 1866 
to astonish the world at Sadowa. Nor were the lessons of that war 
unheeded ; the superiority of the Austrian artillery resulted in a com- 
plete transformation of that arm in the Prussian service, by substitu- 
ting for the slow and cumbersome muzzle-loaders, breech-loading can- 
non of superior Krupp steel, and by increasing the activity and mo- 
bility of the already splendid infantry by yet more careful gymnastic 
training, imparting to it that @/an which had hitherto been considered, 
even by German military men, as a special gift of nature, exclusively 
belonging to their more volatile Gallic neighbors. 

In its turn the French government had not failed to draw lessons 
from Sadowa ; but, owing to the overweening confidence of the army- 
chiefs, the reorganisation of 1868 was more directed to a mere numer- 
ical increase than to any improvements of the arms of the service and 
their accompanying departments, particularly that of subsistence, 
which were considered perfect models of their kind which it would 
have been held presumptuous to. criticise. Somewhat, but only in a 
slight degree, resembling the German landwehr, the garde mobile was 
created for service within the state, and the garde mobile sédentaire for 
local service. Six years were required, that is to 1874, to complete 
and perfect their organisation. Thus the beginning of 1870 found the 
North-German army in a strength of 368 infantry battalions, 368,000 
men ; 304 squadrons of cavalry, 45,000 men ; 202 batteries with 1102 
guns, 29,000 men; 13 battalions of engineers, 8,ooo men; 13 bat- 
talions of train, 19,000 men ; adding officers, administrative troops, etc., 
making a total of 550,000 men. The army of France consisted of 
374 battalions of infantry, 255,000 men; 252 squadrons with 37,500 
men ; 164 batteries with 984 guns and 36,500 men; 6 battalions of 
génie, 7500 men, and 6000 men train ; or a total of 342,500 men, not 
counting officers, administrative troops, etc., of about 70,000 to 80,000 
men more; neither army including landwehr or garde mobile, but 
such troops as only belong to the First Call. The disparity in num- 
bers was then not so great as to inspire, on that score, uneasiness to 
France. 


II. 


Since 1866, war had become for France a necessity. Its political pre- 
ponderance had received heavy shocks and began to waver ; the dis- 
asters to French statecraft in rapid succession in Mexico, the Danish 
and Luxembourg questions, had put to serious tests the amour propre 
of the people ; the Emperor’s influence was deeply undermined, and 
but one thing, victory, could restore it and secure his dynasty. This 
was manifest by various events, well remembered, in the beginning of 
the year 1870, and to the personal observer in various ways disclosed 
in the streets of the capital itself, while yet the printed placards or- 
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dering the plebiscitum of May 8, 1870, were covering the walls and 
street-corners. Mutterings of a revolution in Paris and proclamation 
of a republic, as of a distant storm, were already heard. We believe 
the Emperor Napoleon not to have been entirely insincere when, in 
the audience he gave to Professor Weerth, of Bonn, January 1870, he 
replied to that gentleman’s hope that the German and French nations 
would relinquish the path of hostility which during the past two centu- 
ries had been followed, “that his German education should be the 
warrant how much he esteemed and sympathised with Germany ; and 
that his government had given proofs, and would continue to give them, 
how much value he attached to concord with Germany.” But we be- 
lieve that he was deeply conscious of the insecurity of his position 
and the fickleness of the people he governed — we might say, perhaps, 
ingratitude, when remembering how much he has done for the mate- 
rial prosperity of France ; and, in the light of the maxim now-a-days so 
acceptable, that self-preservation is the first duty, with all attendant 
circumstances, we do not marvel that he seized the first opportunity 
to make war, especially in the hope of at last possessing the Rhine 
provinces, that cri de guerre of his people ; but we must blame him, in 
a purely military point of view, for the rashness with which he rushed 
to war. 

Prussia, although aware that after Sadowa a war with France was 
inevitable, and being busily engaged in bringing up the army to the 
standard to cope with so formidable an enemy as France — Marshal 
Moltke had, in 1867, already fully completed the plans of defensive 
and offensive movements, and the march-route to Paris was laid down 
in the ministry of war — was, nevertheless, solicitous to postpone the 
conflict until its policy should have drawn more completely around 
the North-German Union the sympathies of the South-German States. 
The peace of Europe then, there is no doubt, lay completely in the 
hands of Napoleon III. But the Emperor himself, beyond measure, 
hastened the organisation of the garde mobile ; he was seconded by 
the minister of war, who reported the army to him as being “ archi- 
prét.” “Tt is incomprehensible,” says a distinguished writer, M. 
Gaillardet, “how one as calm and prudent as the Emperor, and a mili- 
tary man as intelligent as Marshal Leboeuf, could have abruptly made 
a declaration of war, which they might have avoided or retarded, with- 
out assurance of being able to place into line as large a number of 
troops as united Germany, and without being sure of alliances equi- 
valent to those of Bavaria, Wiirtemburg, and Baden with Prussia. The 
government has launched into the most formidable war without being 
ready — whatever Marshal Leboeuf says — without being able to send 
upon the Rhine more than 250,000 men, when Germany can oppose 
600,000 men, and without certainty of alliances with either Denmark, 
Austria, or Italy. Never was pronounced a more guilty lie, never im- 
providence more criminal committed ; the integrity, independence, the 
whole future of France are imperilled.” 

The reports of the military attaché to the French legation at Berlin, 
Colonel de Stoffel, had represented the feeling in South-Germany as 
being entirely hostile to the North-German Union, coming to the 
quick conclusion that they would assist France in an endeavor to 
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shatter it, forgetting that to grumble is one of the prerogatives of the 
German as it is that of the Englishman, and that all Germans well 
understood that war by France meant spoliation of German territory ; 
that the army of the Union was then known to undergo a change in 
infantry, arms, and of ammunition, and a war, it was hoped, would 
take it unaware; the South-German States were counted upon as 
allies, or at least neutrals ; it was supposed that Austria would gladly 
seize the opportunity to avenge Sadowa; and it was even firmly ex- 
pected that Italy would now show its gratitude to France ; and the 
declaration of war was “launched ” upon the pretext that the candi- 
dature of a Hohenzollern Prince for the Spanish throne — withdrawn 
before the declaration — involved the honor and security of France. 

At the very outset these suppositions turned to as many bitter dis- 
appointments. The change of armament of the army of the Union 
in no way influenced its rapid mobilisation, so swift that in eleven 
days from the king’s order the German troops were assembled upor® 
the frontier in their respective positions: from the 25th July 36,000 
troops daily passed through the fortress of Coblentz, without inter- 
rupting ordinary passenger travel even, so complete were the arrange- 
ments and facilities ; with almost unexampled unanimity the reserves 
hastened to arms. The South-German States promptly followed the 
call of the King of Prussia, and placed their armies under him as 
commander-in-chief, bringing an accession of 100,000 men and 288 
guns, of well-trained regular troops, of whom, afterward, particularly 
the Bavarians, most excellent sharpshooters, distinguished themselves. 
The annexed provinces of Prussia vied with the ancient portions of 
the kingdom in devotion and alacrity ; schools, colleges and universi- 
ties were closed ; more than 100,000 youths below the military age 
offered themselves as volunteers; one whole army—the Saxon — 
asked its sovereign to solicit the commander-in-chief to place and 
keep it in the front lines of battle —the same army which, four years 
previous, had saved by its coolness in retreat the Austrian army 
after the battle of Sadowa from total annihilation. The disappoint- 
ments to France were as complete in other quarters. Denmark was 
awed by the unanimity of the Germans ; Austria was satisfied, for the 
present, to place a corps of observation on the Bohemian frontier ; 
Italy turned the cold shoulder ; Russia looked on in grim satisfaction, 
its foot on Poland; England censured. By the precipitate haste in 
conjuring up lightly a war in which no power could conjecture how 
soon it would be involved, France had completely isolated itself; and 
active sympathy was shown it in but one quarter, in the United 
States, where the government used the opportunity to drive a shrewd 
bargain, the most glorious diplomatic feat of Mr. Fish’s statecraft, of 
which every American has cause to be heartily ashamed. It became 
also painfully evident that sufficient time had not elapsed for the 
organisation and discipline of the garde mobile; there were not 
enough arms and clothing for more than 150,000 of these reserves. 
Two weeks had passed after the declaration of war, and only on 
July 28th the government invited, through the public gazettes, tenders 
for supplies. The French organisation of army trains presented ad- 
ditional cause of delay. In the German army they march with the 
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divisions ; in the French they have first to be concentrated at Paris, 
Chalons, and Satory. The former has in peace as in war a perma- 
nent organisation in divisions and corps ; the French has not, except 
in the Imperial Guard and garrisons of Paris and Lyons, the remain- 
ing troops being formed into strategical bodies at the outbreak of 
war. In this we see a superior feature of the German army. Troops 
from the same districts are thus brigaded together, formed in divi- 
sions and corps from Scharnhorst’s time. Regiments, brigades, divi- 
sions, and corps have their separate history, and carry the flags borne 
at Rossbach, Leipzig, Waterloo, and Sadowa; the men look upon 
their regiments as second homes, their fathers and forefathers having 
served in them; the examples of their heroic sires are continually 
before them. The reserves, too, come from the same districts whence 
the standing regiments are drawn ; if reverses come and the army has 
to fall back upon the reserves, the soldiers have the consolation of 
®eing reinforced by those united to them by the bonds of friendship 
and relationship. It is impossible to over-estimate the moral force of 
such an organisation. The French voluntarily deprive themselves of 
it. Perhaps the Frenchman is more of a cosmopolitan at home, and 
that his feelings for home and kindred are not as strong; else it is 
difficult to comprehend that the several governments have not long 
since perceived the moral force of such an organisation and availed 
themselves of it. French battalions of reserve besides form in the 
depots of the standing regiment ; these depots continually change ; 
there they are armed and clothed, and then follow the regiment 
already in the field, often marching the same route twice. This de- 
volves an immense task upon the department of transportation, since 
these single bodies arrive at irregular intervals and have to be 
promptly forwarded ; yet, in the late war, two weeks after the declara- 
tion of war, the eight corps of the army were in their positions, which 
would have been a splendid achievement if the trains had been com- 
plete, the reserves present, and sufficient subsistence at hand, all of 
which was far from being the case, entailing most serious conse- 
quences. 

A third potent cause of reverse was the right of political vote given 
to the French army ; which may appear to those who eternally prate 
about liberty a very fine thing, but which is totally out of place in an 
army, and subversive of all its unity and discipline. The defect does 
not exist in the German army. The officers in the French army be- 
ing to a large extent taken from the ranks — another very fine thing, 
if thereby a greater number of intelligent and scientific officers could 
be secured — promotions are made quite frequently for mere bravery 
and é/an, and the officers largely partake of the political dispositions 
of their men, and we see the army divided in Napoleonists, Legiti- 
mists, Orleanists, Republicans, and Communists. As long as the Na- 
poleonist or Orleanist government can lead it to glory, it is very well ; 
but when the day of reverses is at hand, one political party will seek 
to displace the other, and all parties working for the same end, a dis- 
organisation commences which nothing can check. In this misplaced 
political donhomie we perceive a powerful cause for a gradual disinte- 
gration of the French service, which has perhaps been the most po- 
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tent of all the causes of defeat, because it is least obnoxious ; it flatters 
the men, but is on that account the more insinuating and destructive.. 
The German officer is appointed solely for his attainments ; he must 
be as brave as he is intelligent ; he knows no maxims but obedience 
to superiors, and in the day of battle “With God and Emperor for 
my Fatherland!” With this easily intelligible cri de guerre he carries 
along the soldier. Loyalty, so little found in the French general, is 
the most sacred principle of the German commander. The German 
army never had a Marmont or Moreau. 

“The greater portion of our generals have acquired the art of war in 
Africa against the Arabs,” criticises M. Edmond About, “‘ who are the 
worst tacticians in the world ; they are persuaded that victory is easy, 
that time is worth nothing, that their own faults can be repaired, that 
they must count upon those of the enemy. This deplorable Jaisser 
aller did not prevent us frem succeeding at Rome, in the Crimea, in 
Lombardy, and for a long time in Mexico. But now for the first time 
since many years we have before us an enemy who never commits a 
fault.” We must agree with M. About, excepting however the opera- 
tions in Italy in 1859, which were characterised by precision and cel- 
erity. The change of front by the masterly use of railways which 
brought on the battle of Magenta, was a genial but daring manceuvre 
which could not have been executed against a Moltke. Italy was the 
only field, since Napoleon I, presenting to the army of France an 
arena for grand strategical operations ; its modern glories date from 
there. In the war we are considering, but one corps-General from 
those days, Canrobert, had a command, and he was not permitted to 
play any important part; in fact we shall have no opportunity to al- 
lude to him again ; he is a great soldier, and it is known that Napo- 
leon III was not particularly friendly to him: was, perhaps, the late 
Comte de Montalembert’s opinion more than a prejudice when he pro- 
nounced the most significent feature of Napoleon’s character to be 
“an instinctive, perhaps involuntary, but nevertheless unconquerable 
aversion to independent spirits”? The other recent French wars pre- 
sented no fields for strategy, but more for irregular fighting, and de- 
veloped to a high capacity the bodily endurance of the soldiers. The 
Crimean war was an artillery war, the war of the engineer, diversified by 
struggles for positions, which sometimes degenerated to mere butch- 
eries. In Cochin-China and Mexico the glories gained were cheap 
glories. There is one baneful influence from these and the Algerian 
wars left, which we hope for the honor of civilisation to see removed, 
the employment of Kabyles and Turcos, in other words of savages and 
negroes ; which has given to the French army a feature of unmiti- 
gated ferocity, from which the reputation of the whole army has to suf- 
fer ; which is wholly at variance with its so-called mission civilatrice, 
and which must be placed alongside the barbarous hordes of Asiatic 
Russia. We come now to the strategical part of these notes. 


III. 


When the South-German States gave in their adhesion to the com- 
mon cause of their country, all previous calculations were disordered. 
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To compensate for the superiority in numbers thus attained on the 
German side, 250,000 men were to cross the Rhine at Maxau, invade 
and conquer South-Germany. This was the strategic feature of the 
plan of invasion drawn up by the late Marshal Niel, and found 
sketched in the most minute details among his posthumous papers. 
This rapid movement, sure to be followed by successes, was to bring 
the army upon Frankfort, the railway centre of South-Germany, on the 
third day ; the first-class fortress of Mayence was to be turned. Alli- 
ances, it was thought, would not have been vainly looked for after 
those movements. The King of Prussia, loth to give up all hopes of 
an accommodation, had sent to Marshal Moltke the order to mobilise 
only two corps d’armée. But the latter and Prince Bismarck had well 
understood the future, when the Prince declared, a few years before, 
rather to cut off his arm than consent to any reduction of. the forces, 
and when the Marshal on this occasion prevailed upon the King to 
allow the call for the whole army. “If they are not over the Rhine on 
July 21, they will never cross above Mayence,” Marshal Moltke had 
said when the declaration of war was received at Berlin ; it was confi- 
dently expected that on this day the French would have crossed the 
river. Nor was it concealed that the stand against France would be 
fraught with great difficulties and uncertainties. The German officers, 
however, did not permit the successes of the Austrian war, which had 
shed such lustre upon their standards, to dim their discernment. 
While justly appreciating the dangers, they felt no apprehension as to 
the eventual result, based upon their knowledge of the radically differ- 
ent national traits of the two peoples. A few years before, in a 
memoir on the “ Art to Combat the French Army,” Prince Frederick 
Charles of Prussia, who was to play so distinguished a part in this 
contest, had given expression to the spirit of the German army on the 
subject of a war with France, thus: “Well, we say, many enemies, 
much honor! Let us stifle the battle-cry of the French army, ‘En 
avant,’ by our own ‘ Vorwarts und D’rauf; mit Gott fiir Konig und 
Vaterland.’” ‘To meet such an emergency the attention of Marshal 
Moltke had for years been directed to the line between Tréves and 
Saarbruecken, upon which German corps were now directed. These 
points d’appui had been strengthened to the utmost; and quietly, in- 
deed, might the army posted behind them await anenemy. The first 
battle was expected there, if a German concentration was not antici- 
pated by the crossing of the Rhine by the French army. In case of 
defeat the German army would fall back upon the strong fortresses in 
rear defending the lower Rhine passages. The German was to bea 
purely defensive movement at first ; circumstances must determine the 
changes afterward. Yet the 21st July passed and the French out- 
posts were quietly looking across the majestic river which separated 
them from new glories ; an advance was not possible, the army was 
not ready ; reserves, trains and subsistence were still incomplete. It 
was different with the opposing army. On the very day when the 
corps had taken up their positions, and not till then, King William 
left Berlin, issuing his proclamation at Mayence 2d August, and the 
great strategist’s plan of offensive operations was put in instant oper- 
ation: Marshal Moltke commanded the “ forward” which was to end so 
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disastrously for France. On the same day three great armies com- 
menced to move upon the French frontiers. 

“ Le soldat frangais marche toujours en avant”; in this maxim lies 
the secret of the great successes formerly achieved by the French sol- 
dier. He has shown the rarest qualities for aggressive warfare ; the 
whole genius of the nation is aggressive and progressive, and defen- 
sive movements find no enthusiasm in the breast of the French sol- 
dier, do not arouse his eminent military qualifications. This truth, so 
evident, yet so little acted upon by the French commanders, was well 
understood by their adversaries ; on the day when the French army 
was anticipated in the offensive, the issue was no longer enveloped in 
the same uncertainty ; “ était le premier pas qui cottait.” 

It has taken us some time to arrive at the actual operations of the 
war ; but the preceding considerations were necessary to prepare the 
reader for the rapid development of events now following, and to un- 
roll some of the facts generally overlooked and undervalued in the 
inquiry of the causes of the unprecedented disasters to the French 
army. 

Eight French corps d’armée, comprising twenty-two divisions of in- 
fantry, with necessary complement of cavalry, artillery and génie to 
each division, stood rst August thus: 7th corps (Douay), three di- 
visions, between Belfort and Strassburg ; 1st corps (MacMahon), three 
divisions, at Woerth, with another corps advanced to Weissenburg ; 
5th corps (Failly), three divisions, at Bitsch ; 2d corps (Frossard), three 
divisions, opposite Saarbruecken; 4th corps (Ladmirault), three 
divisions, toward Thionville, between Forbach and Sierck ; corps of 
Imperial Guard (Bourbaki) near Metz; 3d corps (Bazaine), four 
divisions, in reserve at Metz; 6th corps (Canrobert), forming at the 
Champ de Chalons. This disposition was, as a glance at the map 
will show, strictly a defensive one, yet made with the intention of 
carrying out an offensive plan. To act upon it would have required 
a concentration of General Bourbaki and Marshal Bazaine upon 
Marshal MacMahon and General de Failly ; a concentration upon 
the base of their operations by means of flank-marches, the enemy’s 
railways in close proximity parallel to the frontier, involving great 
risks. It is difficult, with the facts before us, to believe that an offen- 
sive movement was seriously in contemplation but for the Emperor’s 
proclamation of 28th July, in which he said: “Wherever we give 
battle beyond our frontiers, we shall find the glorious traces of our 
fathers.” But whatever may have been the intentions in this respect, 
they were rendered impossible of execution by the events of August 
4th and 6th. 

A general advance had taken place in the meantime by the German 
armies. The Third Army, constituting the left, under Frederick 
William, Crown-Prince of Prussia, moved from Landau to Weissen- 
burg ; the centre, First Army, under General Steinmetz, from Kaisers- 
lautern to Saargemiind ; the right, Second Army, under Prince Fred- 
erick Charles of Prussia, advanced from Tréves to push back the 
enemy from Sierck to Thionville. The aim was to interpose the Ger- 
man forces between the French armies of the Moselle and Rhine, to 
throw them south of Metz, and beat them in detail. The Crown- 
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Prince, on crossing the frontiers, found the first division of Marshal 
MacMahon’s corps under General “Douay, 4th August, strongly 
posted at Weissenburg ; with superior forces it was pushed back ; 
the Bavarians and Prussians stormed the fortified heights of the Geis- 
berg, and the French General Douay, distinguished as a Zouave-Gen- 
eral, fell, fighting almost singly in front of the dédris of his division, 
musket in hand. Here is met the first fault in the actual operations. 
The task of General Douay could only be to observe the frontier ; to 
protect, as the advance guard, the gros of Marshal MacMahon’s 
corps ; to feel the enemy’s strength, and to fall back as soon as it had 
been discovered superior to his own; for which his position was, in 
every way, favorable. Instead of executing this obvious task, he en- 
gaged in a struggle of desperation. Honor to the bravery of the Gen- 
eral and to the troops who can oppose so distinguished a resistance, 
but only censure can be awarded for so useless a sacrifice. The 
Crown-Prince of Prussia, 5th August, now advanced upon Sulz, and 
executed a general movement westward. Marshal MacMahon, hear- 
ing of the almost total annihilation of his first division, ordered five 
divisions upon Worth, the Crown-Prince of Prussia advancing against 
that point with nine. General de Failly’s corps, quite close at hand, 
was not ordered in support ; and, too late, during the progress of the 
battle of Woerth, General de Failly sent one division. If that Gen- 
eral feared an attack from Saarbriicken, as is stated in his defence, he 
should, by means of extended cavalry-reconnaissances, have obtained 
absolute certainty on that point, and whether he would be attacked 
within the next twenty-four hours. It was not too much to expect 
that he remember the many instances in war where such timorous 
fears have put battles in jeopardy ; and particularly the most recent 
one in the military annals of his country, when, upon a like unfounded 
apprehension, Marshal Canrobert, during the battle of Solferino, re- 
fused reinforcements to Marshal Niel. From Bitsch, where he stood, 
the distance is some fifteen miles to Woerth ; while twenty-five from 
Saarbriicken, where General Steinmetz was posted, to Bitsch. Gen- 
eral de Failly could have used the railway to reinforce Marshal Mac- 
Mahon ; General Steinmetz’s troops, on the contrary, had to march to 
reach Bitsch. If, however, there was real danger from that quarter, 
Marshal MacMahon had it in his power to take position between 
Worth and Bitsch, and during the night from 5th to 6th August 
establish communication between his left and General de Failly. 
Worth was the strategic point; it lost, Bitsch became untenable. 
With the support of General de Failly the issue would have been 
doubtful for the Crown-Prince of Prussia. Only six divisions of the 
Germans were actually engaged, the Bavarian and Wiirtemberg 
divisions taking little or no part in the battle. The Germans had to 
cross the perpendicular heights of the Sauer valley at Worth, and 
force the opposite ridges. A steep road leads for one and a half miles 
from Worth to the village of Elsasshausen ; in fording the rapid 
stream many lives were lost ; during the German charge up the road 
to the heights the way was strewn with corpses, the soil drenched 
with blood, literally and not metaphorically. The French loss, too, 
was very great; several Spahi and Zouave regiments, and nearly all 
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the cuirassiers were destroyed; one of the cuirassier regiments 
coming by an unaccountable accident upon a hidden line of Prussian 
infantry, was, to use the expressive term, écrasé. The moral gain to 
the Germans in this battle was even greater than the strategical. In 
a very strong, self-chosen position, with their best general, 80,000 
French had been beaten by 100,000 Germans ; we see, henceforth, the 
confidence of Marshal MacMahon’s troops much broken. The supe- 
riority in numbers of his adversary we must concede to have been 
balanced by the strength of his position. Without instructions from 
the commanding general, the beaten divisions, it appears, dispersed 
in various directions on the retreat ; one part of the army retired upon 
Bitsch, another upon Zabern, a third to Strassburg. General de 
Failly’s division coming up too late, was drawn into the general con- 
fusion ; one brigade retiring to the north-west on Bitsch, the other to 
the south-west on Liitzelstein. The eventuality of a retreat seems 
never to have been considered ; and as a proof that the French 
Marshal had no common plan of operation with the army at Metz, 
may be adduced his final retreat with the 5th and 7th corps, and his 
own, by way of Luneville upon Chalons. The extent of his great 
disaster does not appear to have been appreciated by him. 
Meeting M. About on the road the following day, “ Fraiche comme 
une rose,” he called out to that journalist: “they have killed and 
wounded five thousand of us, but we will take our revenge. Explain 
that to the public. Don’t forget to say that the morale of the troops 
is excellent.” The Crown-Prince of Prussia now divided his army ; 
one portion moved in pursuit of Marshal MacMahon ; it was on Lor- 
raine soil already on 8th August; the other was sent south upon 
Strassburg. 

On the day of Worth the first German army, under General Stein- 
metz, had entered Saarbriicken. Opposing him stood General Fros- 
sard with three divisions. About to march upon Metz, in obedience 
to orders just received, he was struck by the advance-guard of the 
enemy ; he immediately presented a stout front and compelled Gen. 
Steinmetz to show his strength by occupying the heights of Speich- 
eren. The topography here is also remarkable for defensive posi- 
tions. Saarbriicken occupies the apex of an equilateral railway tri- 
angle; in the eastern or right-hand angle lies Saargemiind, in the 
western the village of Cocheren ; in the latter direction Forbach lies. 
Nearly parallel to it runs the “Kaiserstrasse,” the Imperial road 
through Saint-Avold to Metz. From Forbach the traveller passes by 
the village of Stieringen, close to the Imperial road. To the west 
rises a chain of heights, occasionally broken by deep fissures: these 
are the Speicheren Heights, and upon them is situated the village of 
Speicheren. Another abrupt but isolated mount with a slope of some- 
thirty degrees, stands with these heights at an angle; behind it are 
wooded elevations. These mountains were occupied by General 
Frossard with 30,000 men. When the orders were given to force 
them, the band of the 39th North-German regiment led the attacking 
column. Four times the attack was repeated and repulsed. Before 
the fifth attack the isolated mount and wooded elevations had been 
stormed, by which the Germans were enabled to take the main force 
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on the heights of Speicheren in the right-flank and nearly in the rear, 
which powerfully supported the last direct attack, the German troops 
dislodging the enemy with a general bayonet-charge. Only two Ger- 
man divisions executed this difficult undertaking. General Frossard 
commenced an orderly and safe retreat at the close of day. The Ger- 
mans were unanimous in their praises of the heroism of the French 
soldiers. An incident happened which supports the statement we have 
met that the French never stood and met a German bayonet-charge. 
A German battalion charged a French ; the latter remained firm within 
fifteen paces, then fled. The German losses were considerably the 
greater. For example, the third battalion of the 74th North-German 
regiment lost 600 of 1,000 men and 16 officers. The German General 
Von Frangois fell pierced by four balls. The 74th regiment earned 
immortal glory. A tourist who visited the battlefield on the next day, 
says in his notes:—“ With considerable trouble only we made our way 
down the mountain up which the 74th charged in yesterday’s battle. 
General Frossard is among the few French Generals who attempted 
neither too much nor executed too little. He offered battle promptly, 
but declined and skilfully retreated when the enemy was found to 
be in force; not, however, without inflicting heavy loss upon him. It 
could not be the design to give a decisive battle at Speicheren ; other- 
wise the 1st corps at Metz could have been transported in time by 
railway to the scene of action. General Frossard has nevertheless 
been blamed by French critics because he fell back ; we cannot see 
where, in this instance, the blame attaches.” 
F. SCHALLER. 


(CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 





RUN TO EARTH. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


' \ 7INTER was approaching, months had elapsed since the events 

the recital of which first brought us into acquaintance and 
contact with the town of F and its good people, and affairs went 
on in that quiet community with their wonted even and tranquil tenor. 
Curiosity and interest regarding the mysterious circumstances con- 
nected with Kate Wilton’s death, failing of satisfactory information 
and explanation, had in a great measure died down in the minds of 
all; the indignant grief and horror so universally experienced at that 
sad catastrophe were softened and subdued; and even these primi- 
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tive people found enough happening every day in the world around 
them to make them consign the past to forgetfulness, while dealing 
with the facts of the present. We have seen from the matter re- 
corded in the last chapter that Col. Dalby’s family grief becoming 
gradually forgotten, Col. Dalby’s individual and family troubles were 
beginning to engross some ‘measure of public attention; but the 
rumors flying here and there were vain, contradictory, and unsatisfac- 
tory ; there was little of a tangible nature for comment or discussion, 
and gossips only casually repeated the hearsay information that liti- 
gation was threatened on the part of Mr. Merton to recover the 
whole of Col. Dalby’s estate. 

In the meantime the former’s small household — Mrs. Cairns the 
housekeeper, the little boy Willie, the coachman who had driven ¢he 
carriage to F , and two or three other servants — had taken pos- 
session of the recently purchased Horton place, and there lived in 
quiet and retirement during the summer and fall. This fine estate 
had been the property of a gentleman who, born to luxury and afflu- 
ence, had inherited his wealth. Mr. Horton, with fine scholarly at- 
tainments, a powerful mind, and a cultivated imagination, might have 
attained eminence in any profession to which he had chosen to de- 
vote his talents and energy; but the great incentives to ambition 
which many men find so irresistible in the tempting prizes held out to 
success in public life, possessed no charms for him ; too reserved in 
disposition, and too independent in character to tolerate politics as a 
calling, he lacked on the other hand the great stimulus of necessity 
to urge him forward to a prominent position in any one of the liberal 
professions. Blessed with ample means and a capacity for their en- 
joyment in the pursuit of refined physical and intellectual pleasures, 
the metes and bounds of his splendid home were large enough to fill 
up the measure of his tranquil life. His extensive library furnished 
material for the hours of thought and reflection ; while in the bosom 
of his little family —a beloved wife and two idolised children —he 
found the only elements requisite to fill to overflowing his cup of hap- 
piness in this life. Let him who can, offer a reasonable conjecture in 
explanation of the terrible and inscrutable decrees of Providence of 
which we are daily made witnesses ; let him endeavor to clear away 
the mystery surrounding the great dispensations of the Almighty’s 
hand, under which, dark, incomprehensible and dreadful though they 
be, we must submissively and reverently bow. Fearful of the bold- 
ness of indulging in such speculation, I proceed simply as a sad but 
faithful chronicler of facts. In one short week a calamity so terrible, 
a sorrow so overwhelming as Mr. Horton could never have imagined, 
prostrated him utterly, bowed him down under the burden of unutter- 
able sadness, and filled his whole soul with unspeakable bitterness ; 
in one short week his earthly paradise, which he tended and cherished 
with such love and devotion, was shrouded in gloom which no resig- 
nation or fortitude availed to disperse ; life and light went out from 
this dear home of the loved and cherished; all the perfume was 
crushed out of this garden amid whose pure delights he lived and 
revelled, for the flowers were dead and withered at his feet. A malig- 
nant fever wich raged for a long time in the neighborhood entered 
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Mr. Horton’s happy little household with the most fatal results ; first, 
the young and beautiful wife drooped and faded, and at last, clasping 
in her frail white fingers the hand of her agonised husband, and com- 
mending to his tender care the little boy and girl sobbing at her bed- 
side, she fixed upon him the last gaze of her lovely eyes, beaming even 
in the hour of death with the inexpressible affection and tenderness 
which her heart had lavished upon him, and then her soul drifted 
across the “ valley of the shadow.” And before the mother’s remains 
were consigned to the grave, the little children were stricken down by 
the same fearful malady. But two days—days so short to contain 
all the woe and despair which fate had crowded into them — two days 
more, and the husband and father, faint and shuddering under this 
cruel blow, was pacing alone the deserted rooms of this abode of 
mourning, or standing in silent anguish over the three new graves 
which forever shut out from his sight his precious earthly treasures. 
Thereafter, life in the Horton mansion became insupportable to the 
morbidly sensitive nature and overburdened heart of its owner. 
Remaining only long enough to make certain necessary business 
arrangements, Mr. Horton turned his back upon the scene of his 
former happiness and his present misery, and sought in foreign travel, 
not forgetfulness of the dead, but that quietude of mind induced by 
change of scene which might reconcile him to the duty of living. But 
he never recovered from the shock ; spiritless and broken, both mind 
and body failed ; and after lingering a year or two in settled melan- 
choly, he died at Nice, of literally, I believe, a broken heart. His 
property reverted to a cousin living in a distant State, who, consulting 
his own interests and inclination, exposed the whole estate to public 
sale, and it thus came into possession of Mr. Merton. 

The Horton place was a delightful residence, both from the natural 
advantages by which it was surrounded, and from its admirable con- 
struction and intrinsic value. It was situated a mile or more from 
F , and adjoined the lands of Mr. Joseph Wheeler. The house 
was an imposing brick structure of modern style, large and roomy, 
with broad piazzas running entirely around the building. Spacious 
barns, stables, green- and hot-houses, all combined to render the 
place complete, as the country-seat of a gentleman of wealth, refine- 
ment and taste, as its former possessor undoubtedly was. A large 
and tastefully arranged garden of flowers and evergreens adorned 
the grounds, forming a beautiful picture even at the time of Mr. Mer- 
ton’s purchase, though neglect had recently been suffered to creep 
over the beds, walks and luxuriant plants, which were once the objects 
of the greatest care and attention. Two or three hundred acres of 
very fertile land lying along the river and in rear of the house, com- 
prised the plantation, the greater part of which, however, was for the 
present year rented out to farmers in the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Cairns, since their settlement in this place, had seen little 
of Mr. Merton. He was absent nearly the whole time on business, 
and the good woman was thrown upon her own resources in the 
management of domestic affairs and the use of her time for recreation 
or amusement. She found ample employment in familiarising her- 
self with the place, directing the few repairs that were needful, and, 
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in short, “ fixing up,” to use the comprehensive term employed by all 
housekeepers in such circumstances. There was a surprising amount 
of dusting furniture, scrubbing floors and washing doors and windows 
to be done, and the task was by no means a distasteful one to such a 
bustling, energetic body as Mrs. Cairns. The little boy seemed per- 
fectly happy in his new home. The play-ground was as ample as 
the most restless urchin’s spirit could desire, and the little fellow, 
used to close rooms, cramped houses and no yard at all, in cities 
where he had first learned to stretch his legs in this life, was well-nigh 
“dead beat” on the day that he made his first feeble, toddling 
attempt to reconnoitre and explore his new domains. There were 
the broad staircases and wide piazzas to traverse, the labyrinthine 
garden to explore, with its countless splendors of bright flowers, 
singing birds and gaudy-coated butterflies. The garden-gate was 
the limit of his wanderings ; outside was forbidden ground, as being 
too far away from the house to trust him alone. But beyond, 
stretched out like a great panorama for his wonder and admiration, 
were waving fields of growing grain, herds of grazing cattle, hogs, 
sheep, etc.; and away in the distance he heard the stifled clatter of 
a busy mill-wheel, reminding him of something that had come to him 
in his childish dreams, oh! so far off and so long ago! Far off in- 
deed, for the country mill-wheel’s hum was stirring up in his infant 
memory the creaking machinery of a toiling ship which ploughed the 
tossing ocean’s waves. But we may have too much of even excite- 
ment and novelty and pleasure in this world; and little Willie 
succumbed before the long summer day was ended, and the sun had 
set. He clambered up the stone steps leading to the front door of 
the house, and, resting at the summit, with his hand on the piazza 
floor, slept away the last hour of the bright summer afternoon. As I 
approached the house that evening, and espied the little reclining 
figure there, I paused, struck with the unstudied grace of his attitude 
and the beauty and innocence of the picture. “What,” thought I, 
curiously, “would be the effect of this little scene upon the feelings 
of that grief-stricken, self-exiled husband and father, now quietly 
mouldering away in a neglected grave in a strange land, were it pos- 
sible to call him back to life? What would he say or do, first catch- 
ing sight of this little stranger, this dark-eyed, brown-skinned, foreign 
little waif, wafted o’er sea and land from a distant clime, to find a 
resting-place on his threshold, once full of music to his heart with the 
pattering footsteps of his own little ones?” But here Mrs. Cairns 
beheld, through an open window, the little slumberer, and while she 
stopped to indulge in no such fit of musing as had arrested my steps, 
she was roused to action by reflections much more sensible and to 
the purpose ; her strong loving arms transferred the boy from his 
hard stone couch to a soft lounge in the sitting-room, out of all dan- 
ger of croup, cold or headache. 

There was one member of Mr. Merton’s household who, after the 
family’s instalment in the vicinity of F , “came out” astonishingly 
in my estimation, the more so from the fact that the traits of character 
displayed were the very last one would have expected from a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the man. I allude to the coachman, and since 
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his arrival, man-of-all-work about the house. This individual was an 
Italian, who seemed utterly incapable of making any progress in the art 
of expressing himself intelligibly in the English language. With the 
lapse of time he seemed only to involve himself in fresh mazes of 
linguistic absurdities, and astonish his hearers with his remarkable 
ingenuity in doubling and contorting the simplest words and shortest 
sentences. His name was Luigi Angostini, but he was seldom called 
anything but Tini, pronounced Teeny. Only once, I remember, Teeny 
worked himself into a furious rage against one of the farm-hands, and 
the regular old Italian s#é/etto look came into his fierce eyes. His 
words were incomprehensible, a mixture of bad English and his 
mother-tongue, and this terrified the stupid negro more than the 
fiercest invective that he could understand ; but his face and gesti- 
culation were frightful to behold. The foreigner’s bad blood was 
plainly aroused, and he meant mischief, when Mrs. Cairns, attracted 
by the noise, appeared at the window. She addressed Teeny, pro- 
nouncing his full name, Luigi Angostini, and then followed some 
words in Italian. I do not understand this soft, voluptuous, southern 
language myself, and I am at a loss to account for Mrs. Cairns’s 
acquaintance with it; for if that respectable, hum-drum personage 
was not raised in the bosom of the time-honored Kirk of Scotland, 
the offspring of matter-of-fact, hard-fisted Highlanders, then there is 
nothing in physiognomy, phrenology, or any of the ordinary signs 
and characteristics of race and nationality. But the fact is the same: 
Teeny started like a flash, his face turned livid, he dropped his arms 
to his side, and hastily walked away toward the garden. 

But the singular trait in Teeny which I designed to portray was 
this : he loved flowers passionately, fondly. Now children love flowers, 
because their joyous hearts leap forth in enthusiastic admiration of 
everything lovely and beautiful in nature around them ; women love 
flowers, because they are typical of modesty, sweetness and purity; 
and good women, who are the “salt of the earth,” love everything 
that is modest and sweet and pure, and recoil from the evil and the 
impure. Women “look through nature up to nature’s God”; very 
few men are capable of any such feeling. But this swarthy, beetle- 
browed Italian wanted to kill a poor ignorant negro for running his 
cart-wheel against the fence, and 4e loved flowers. This ugly piece 
of driftwood from the /azzaroni of Naples, the prey of bad passions, 
who loved vices, loved flowers. And in short I must say that nothing 
more singular has ever attracted my notice than this fellow going 
into raptures over his plants and blossoms, who, every time he could 
seize the chance, drank himself into a maudlin stupor with Howard 
March’s fiery liquor, and with every glass that he held to his lips 
breathed out garlic and Italian execrations. 

Teeny not only admired flowers and felt that professional pride in 
them which is natural to a florist or nurseryman, but he loved them 
for themselves ; and if there be such a thing as wooing and caressing 
an inanimate object, he did this with the natural beauties entrusted 
to his care. 

But a short time had passed after Mr. Merton had taken the 
Horton place before, under Teeny’s skilful and delighted hands, and 
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through the exercise of his wonderful floral taste and judgment, all 
traces of neglect had disappeared from the naturally beautiful garden. 
The grass was uniform and trim-shaven, the walks were smooth and 
clean, the vines were furnished with suitable frames and supports, the 
rose and the evergreen flourished in their grace and symmetry, and 
in fine, nature bloomed in the profusion of its loveliness, but with 
something like order and system. 

But not even the jealous watchfulness and faithful nurturing care of 
Teeny could retard the vicissitudes of the seasons and the coming of 
the days of frost and ice. The crops were harvested, the fields were 
bleak and bare, shrub and tree and flower were in the sere and 
yellow leaf, when Henry Merton, George Wheeler and Jack Collyer, 
whom they had found and induced to accompany them, made their 
appearance in F " 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


REVIEWS. 


Venable’'s Mathematical Series. By Chas. S. Venable, L.L. D., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia. New 
York and Baltimore: University Publishing Company. 


F this series the several Arithmetics and the Elementary 

Algebra are already published, the Key to the Mental and 

Practical Arithmetics is in press, and the Higher Algebra, Geometry, 
and Analytical Geometry are in preparation. 

It will be seen from this enumeration that the author contemplates 
the preparation of a complete series of mathematical text-books for 
schools and colleges. Such a series is much needed. Since the 
very general abandonment of the Davies series, most of our high 
schools and colleges patch out the mathematical course by using the 
works of several authors, and thereby lose the advantages of a system 
of inter-references and of uniform and unbroken progress. 

The several arithmetics in this series are: 1. First Lessons in Num- 
bers; 2. Intermediate Arithmetic; and 3. Practical Arithmetic. There 
is also a Mental Arithmetic, which is supplementary and intended as 
a companion to the Practical Arithmetic for oral exercises. Without 
entering into an extended or minute examination, we may call atten- 
tion to some of the distinctive characteristics of these arithmetics. 
The First Lessons in Numbers is designed to teach beginners the four 
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elementary rules, and to assist them to make the difficult step from 
the concrete to the abstract. The capacity of beginners is so dif- 
ferent that no one book can be equally suited to all ; what is tedious 
reiteration to one is scarcely a sufficient explanation to another. 
Prof. Venable, in our judgment, has hit upon the mean which is 
about adapted to the average capacity. The illustrative designs and 
diagrams are a great improvement on the dreary rows of apples and 
cherries which ornamented the old arithmetics, and performed the 
difficult work of making those fruits appear unattractive to young 
eyes. 

"The Intermediate Arithmetic comes next in the series. We will 
speak of it in connection with the Practical Arithmetic, their merits 
being much the same. Both of them are remarkable for the short- 
ness and accuracy of language of the discussions, definitions and rules. 
Some of the rules are perhaps too compacted ; but the learner is not 
left to depend on the rules alone for guidance in the solution of 
examples. An analytic method is appended to each of the more 
important rules. Thus, for example, after Compound Proportion 
(double rule of three) we have a method by reduction to units. 
This is certainly superior to the old process, which confined the 
student to a rule directing him to “consider from the nature of the 
question,” etc. In this way the student is prevented from acquiring 
the vicious habit of mechanically applying rules without attempting to 
have any intelligent perception of the relations between the known 
and unknown quantities of the problem or example. It seems to be 
Prof. Venable’s design to adopt those processes and methods which 
require some thought in the student, and this is the preéminent merit 
of his books. Doubtless there are some in whom no book can 
stimulate thought ; but this is a limited class, and their deficiencies 
have already been too much consulted in the preparation of school 
books. 

We call especial attention to the Mental Arithmetic. The method 
pursued in it is that identified with the name of Pestalozzi. The 
advantages of oral arithmetic are not disputed, but it is much 
neglected in our schools. This neglect is in part attributable to 
the fact that it takes more time and more industrious and animated 
teaching than written arithmetic. 

The Ziementary Algebra has the same general merits as the arith- 
metics, the demonstrations and rules being especially noticeable. 
Among other commendable peculiarities we notice the prominence 
given to brackets, factoring, and the formulas resulting from multipli- 
cation and division. These deserve more attention than is commonly 
given to them, inasmuch as they contribute greatly to facility in 
algebraic work. 

In conclusion we commend the examination and adoption of this 
series to teachers. It is indeed a matter of congratulation that a 
mathematician so distinguished for scholarship, and who has been 
for years a successful teacher, should dedicate a portion of his time 


to the preparation of books for elementary instruction. 
x * * 
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Smoke. By I. S. Turgenef. New York: Holt and Williams. 


Ir would be absurd in us, on the strength of having read half-a- 
dozen translations of Russian novels, to attempt to generalise ; 
and yet we can not rid ourselves of the feeling that the predominant 
tone of Russian fiction is intense dreariness. We do not mean want 
of power to interest the reader, a fault with which no one can charge 
Turgenef; but either a fictitious enthusiasm for Russia and things 
Russian, manifestly unreal and conscious of its unreality, or a frank 
avowal of want of confidence in the future of Russia, and utter dis- 
heartenment with the present. The one solitary great idea of Russia, 
the establishment of an Asiatic Empire, and seizure of the long- 
parted heritage of Alexander the Great, seems to have no charms for 
these men. They either count it visionary and impracticable, or 
shrink from the Orientalisation which will necessarily result — for 
Asia irresistibly dissolves its European conquerors, as Alexander and 
the Diadochi proved; and if it was so with the flower of Aryan 
nations, what must it be with a power already more than half Mongol 
or Cossack? Or, more probably still, they feel that boundless ex- 
tension of territory is worthless, unless their nation can vindicate 
a title of her own to a princely seat among civilised nations, and not 
think it shame to show the flat Tatar face without the French mask. 

Certainly, anything more despondent than this little book before 
us, we have seldom seen. As a story, it is insignificant: a young 
Russian of intelligence and rather liberal ideas, but not of noble 
rank, is jilted by the lady of his affections for a wealthy officer. Time 
passes, and he is betrothed to an amiable girl, and the wedding is 
near at hand, when he meets his old love, now the Princess Ratmiroff, 
once more, and is again entangled in her net. A rather melancholy 
and Frenchy liaison follows, which is abruptly broken off on the 
verge of an elopement, and the hero goes back to the gentle Tatiana 
and is forgiven. 

But the interest of the book is not in the story, but in the sketches 
of character, which, as the views taken by an intelligent Russian of 
his countrymen, are remarkable for their coloring of profound and 
hopeless disgust. Take first a sketch en masse of Russian society at 
Baden-Baden : — 

“As usual, our dear countrymen and countrywomen were grouped 
about ‘the Russian Tree’; they met each other with that dignified 
nonchalance, that noble air which naturally belongs to beings standing 
on the highest rounds of the social ladder ; but, once seated, all con- 
versation ceased, and they endeavored to kill time either by doing 
nothing at all, or by laughing at the stale, flat and unrefined jokes of 
a Bohemian from Paris, a prating clown. His jokes, which were 
from old almanacs, from Charivari and Tintamarre, he retailed to 
these Russian princes, who replied by shouts of laughter, thus 
bearing witness to the great superiority of foreign wit, and to their 
own poverty of invention. Notwithstanding, these were the flower of 
our society, the most refined types of our countrymen. There was 
Count X., our incomparable dilettante, a great musical nature, who 
discourses romanzas so divinely, though he can not read without 
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stumbling, and his singing resembles that of a Parisian barber. 
There was Prince Y., a friend of religion and the people, who had 
built up a colossal fortune by buying a license to manufacture brandy, 
and then making it from belladonna. There was the brilliant General 
O., who had conquered somebody or something, but who did not know 
how to control or properly present himself. . . . . There were states- 
men and diplomatists of European renown, men of thought and 
culture, who believed that Irish bulls were issued by the Pope, and 
that the poor-tax was levied om the poor ; and finally there were the 
ardent but timid adorers of the stage, the young lions with hair 
carefully parted behind, with truly magnificent side-whiskers, and 
wearing clothes of London cut. It seemed as though nothing was 
wanting to put these gentlemen on a footing with the Paris clown.” 
And so on, in a strain bitter as the waters of Marah, and sour as 
Siberian crab-apples. 

But, the reader may reply, this is only the acid diatribe of a 
“Liberal” against the aristocracy. Be it so; but the Liberals them- 
selves fare no better at his hands. He gives us sketches of these in 
the childish Bambaef, the preposterous wind-bag Vorochilof, a sort of 
Russian Margites, with pretensions to universal knowledge, and a 
crowd more who do homage to one Goubaref, whom they acknowledge 
as their leader —they know not why, except because he is very solemn, 
sententious and dictatorial ; in plans—they know not what. Mili- 
tary society is sketched with the same heavy point of charcoal in the 
associates of General Ratmiroff, who are the aristocrats of “the 
Russian Tree,” with a touch of brutality added. 

The author seems to have represented himself in the person of the 
pessimist Potoughkine, who is neither ignorant, vain, nor brutal, and 
who possesses genuine patriotism. Here are some of his views :— 
“‘Look at these lovers of the Slavic race ; they are very worthy people, 
but you always find in them this strange mixture of despair and con- 
fidence, and they only live in the word ‘future.’ They hope for all 
things, but nothing comes to them. During ten whole centuries, 
Russia has originated nothing in government, the arts and sciences, 
or even in manufactures. . . .. As I was walking among all 
those machines and implements [in the Crystal ied and gazing 
at the statues of great men about me, this thought came into my mind : 
if any nation were suddenly to disappear from the surface of the globe, 
and if at the same time every thing which this nation had invented 
were to vanish from this building, our dear, good mother, orthodox 
Russia, might bury herself in Tartary, without making the slightest 
disturbance. Every thing would remain quietly in its place, for the 
samovar, the bark shoes, and the knout— our most important pro- 
ductions — these even were not invented by us. The disappearance 
of the Sandwich Islands would produce more effect; their inhabi- 
tants have designed certain lances and canoes ; their absence would 
be noticed by the visitors. All our early inventions came from the 
East, all our late.ones from the West ; and still we continue to dilate 
on the originality of our art and our national productions. Some 
young philosophers have even discovered a Russian science, a Rus- 
sian arithmetic. Two and two make four here as elsewhere, but 
more completely, it appears.” 
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In the same merciless way he attacks Russian art and literature. 
Whatever is good or graceful in them is borrowed ; whatever is orig- 
inal is base or savage. And what is his inference? That Russia 
must be content to accept her position, frankly admit her innate sav- 
agery, and resign herself to perpetual tutelage to the Western nations, 
the Aryans — by divine decree, lords and teachers of the earth. Out- 
side of this course all is “smoke,” unsubstantial and shifting vapor, 
having no solidity, no organic laws, no basis, no motion of its own, 
but drifted aimlessly, the sport of the winds, even though to the eye it 
appear massive as a mountain, and formidable with latent fires. 

How true this may be, we cannot say. Perhaps something of this 
kind is inevitable in a nation undergoing transformation, and drifting 
from a past of which it knows not whether to be ashamed or proud, 
to a future which it knows not whether to hope or fear ; but a drearier 
picture has seldom been drawn — drearier even than that which, if an 
angel held the brush, would faithfully represent the real condition of 
the land Americans were once proud to call their own. 

W. H. B. 





My Little Lady. New York: Holt & Williams. 


My Little Lady is an unusually good specimen of what we may call 
the novel of individualism, that is, the novel in which the interest 
centres in the character of a single person, and in the circumstances 
only so far as they react on that character. In Madelon, the heroine, 
we are shown a young girl, in the world and yet out of it; travelling 
and seeing many people and things, and yet quite outside of ordinary 
society. She is first shown us as a mere child, the daughter of a pro- 
fessional gambler, who, on his wife’s dying of a broken heart, became 
passionately devoted to his little daughter, whom he takes with him 
everywhere, until the queer, grave little figure sitting on her father’s 
knee at the green table, or coiled up asleep on a sofa, was well-known 
in the saloons of Homburg or Wiesbaden. Her father’s love for her 
is the one bright spot in his nature, and Madelon returned his affec- 
tion with unbounded devotion and pride; for she had no idea that 
his mode of life was in any way disgraceful —he makes money, as 
every one tries to do, but being very clever he makes it quicker and 
more easily than most. 

“ As for Mr. Linders, the thought of the little eager, innocent face 
that would greet his return home, was the brightest and purest vision 
that lighted his dark and wayward life ; and he appealed to his child’s 
sympathy and encouragement in a way that had something touching 
in it, showing as it did the gentle side of a man who was always reck- 
less, and could be hard and merciless enough sometimes ; but he was 
never anything but tender with his little Madelon; and one can fancy 
the two sitting together as she counts over the little gold pieces 
shining in the candle-light. Once, not long after his marriage, he 
had appealed to his wife in the same way, when, after an unusual run 
of luck, he had returned in triumph with his winnings. She, poor 
girl, looked first at them and then at him, with a piteous attempt at a 
smile ; then suddenly burst into tears and turned away.” 
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As she grows older, however, a wider horizon is necessary, and by 
means of two friends she picks up at Florence, an old German 
violinist, and an American painter, both enthusiasts, she gets an in- 
sight into the world of art. 

On the sudden death of her father, she enters a life in violent con- 
trast with all her previous experiences—she is placed in a convent 
of which her aunt is the Superior. Her flight from this convent, her 
residence with the good-hearted Jeanne-Marie, and her attempt to 
make the fortune of her friend, Dr. Graham, and so redeem a childish 
promise, with the sudden catastrophe in the moment of triumph, are 
perhaps the most striking parts of the book. 

Though of course Madelon had to find a home and friends, grow 
up to be an unexceptionable young lady, and be married to the man 
of her choice, yet somehow we feel this part rather dull after what 
has gone before. Taken altogether, however, it is a very pleasing 
story, and written in a style of admirable ease, simplicity and grace. 

W. H. 
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é j ‘HE absence of Colonel Marshall from the city rendered it impossible 

for us to compare the copy of General Lee’s report published in the 
Historical Magazine, with the original (as suggested by General Early) in 
time to annex the result of that comparison as a note to our reproduction 
of it. We have since made this comparison, and find only a few slight 
verbal errors. The correction of “ Pughtown ” for “ Newtown” is confirmed 
by the MS.; and the word “occupied,” in second paragraph, should be 
“re-occupied.” 

Colonel Marshall enables us to correct some errors in Mr. Swinton’s 
note. It was General Lee’s custom to place the rough drafts of his re- 
ports, at as early a period as possible, in the hands of the proper persons 
of his staff, who drew out a detailed report and submitted it to the General 
for revision and correction, after which, if the corrections were few, it was 
sent to the War Department at Richmond, but if rather numerous, another 
clean copy was made and forwarded to Richmond. This was the case with 
the report in question ; the copy now before us containing corrections and 
interlineations in General Lee’s handwriting. This report was prepared, 
not, as Mr. Swinton says, “in the winter of 1864-5,” but previously to the 
battle of the Wilderness, and the corrected copy promptly forwarded to 
Richmond. It was Colonel Marshall’s custom to preserve all these original 
drafts, and he has them still in his possession. 

At Mr. Swinton’s urgent request, Colonel Marshall, after some hesitation, 
lent him this report, not knowing that it was his intention to publish it, and, 
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of course, giving him no permission to do so. When the report was re- 
turned, the last paragraph, which was entirely in General Lee’s handwriting, 
and signed by him, was missing, and has never been returned to the owner. 


ED. 


MATILDA GUGGENHEIMER, 


A BALLAD, 


Why mourn for every cross in life, 
For every disappointment? 

The jilt-flirt you would have to wife, 
The fly that spoils your ointment? 


I too have had my load to bear 
And seen my plans miscarry, 

And beat my breast and torn my hair 
For one I could not marry. 


Down to the depths of doleful dumps 
I’ve sunk without resistance, 
And scorned the balm for Cupid’s 
bumps — 
The balm of time and distance. 


And ere I was to patience schooled, 
I was as one demented ; 

Bewitched, bedevilled, and befooled, 
I pined and I lamented, 


Now I pronounced a benison, 
And now a malediction, 

Now quoted Alfred Tennyson, 
Now Balzac’s sneering fiction. 


So on some cure or other bent, 
I tried all means of healing 

The wound that racked my tenement 
Of clay from floor to ceiling. 


It chanced, as I had roamed one day 
From comedy to sermon, 

A little story crossed my way — 
*Twas writ in simple German — 


A little story, but beneath 
There lay a mighty moral, 
Whereon I cut my wisdom-teeth 

As babies do on coral, 


So lovers who bewail your doom 
And sigh for Dulcinea, 

Cease for awhile to fret and fume 
And take my panacea, 


And wives, if you have any fears 
That aught herein amiss is, 
Stop with your hands your husbands’ 
ears, 
And stop their mouths with kisses. 


Not over smooth, my heroine, 
Thy name unto the rhymer; 

Such as it is, I’ll put it in, 
Matilda Guggenheimer. 


But one there was to whom that name 
Was sweet as Christmas carol, 

As sweet as ever streams that came 
Adown a treacle barrel, 


I will not tell you how he wooed: 
Enough: ill-sped his wooing ; 
His softest plaints were all pooh- 
poohed, 
And vain his warmest sueing. 


Alas, that from those ruby lips 
Came no responsive music ; 
The heart of Frederick William 
Schnipps 
Beneath his waistcoat grew sick. 


He saw another’s suit preferred, 
Another suit accepted ; 

She gave another swain her word ; 
And what was worse, she kept it. 


He met his fate in anguish dumb; 
Remonstrance had been idle; 

Forth went he ere the day was come 
Appointed for the bridal : 
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Forth went he, and for weary years, 
Despair his only guerdon, 

He bore his sorrows, while his tears 
Still heavier made his burden. 


‘Ten weary years, the usual time 
For woeful lovers’ travel, 
He roamed from Brunn to Hildes- 
heim, 
From Danube’s flood to Havel. 


But, as the blood-besprinkled spot 
Is haunted by the victim, 
So spell-bound, as it were, he sought 
The place where she had kicked 
him. 


Again he sought the fatal shore 
Where all his hopes were stranded, 

All open stood the well-known door, 
(The floor was freshly sanded). 


Deep brooding o’er the lot o’ man, 
And man’s worst lot, as lover, 
He sank upon the ottoman 
(It had a worsted cover). 


And as he sat he sang a dirge— 
Which would have been sublimer, 

But one strain only could emerge, 
“Matilda Guggenheimer.” 


And as he sat and crooned away, 
A sad-eyed stranger entered, 
The woes of many a hapless day 

Upon his brow concentred. 


Straight ceased the wail monotonous ; 
Qouth each unto the other, 


“Some kindred fate hath brought on us 


Some like mishap, my brother.” 


Then out spoke Frederick Will-i-am — 


‘*My woe is from a woman ; 
Though you may think I silly am, 
You'll pity if you’re human. 


WE are permitted by Dr. Lewis Feuchtwanger, the well-known chemist, to 
make the following extract from a paper recently read by him before the 
American Institute, referring to an important and valuable product of the 
Southern States : 

The china clay, commonly called kaolin, occurs in very large deposits 
in the United States, particularly in South Carolina and Georgia, and its 
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“Ten years agone I left this spot, 
To try if there were virtue 

In absence; for, said I, if not, 
At least it cannot hurt you. 


“Ten years are gone, but I have found 
Naught that would give my smarts 
ease ; 
It groweth not on mortal ground, 
The true celestial heartsease. 


“Her voice, her face, her flaxen hair, 
Her figure trim and jaunty, 

They haunt me, haunt me everywhere, 
In palace and in shanty. 





“E’en though decay her form enclasp, 
And poverty begrime her, 

I'll love unto my latest gasp 
Matilda Guggenheimer. 


“T’ve laid my nostrums on the shelf, 
My ill is past enduring ; F 
And I am come to kill myself, 
As there’s no hope of curing. 


“There is a stream below the town, 
By which I once besought her, 
And there my weary self I’ll drown 

Beneath the chilly water.” 


Grim smiled the sad-eyed one thereat, 
Nor long his answer tarried : 

“Your coming here is very pat, 

Just wait till I can get my hat 

And I will join you quick as that— 

I am the man that—verbum sat — 
Miss Guggenheimer married.” 
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production offers remunerative results for the manufacturers of porcelain, 
manufacturers of paper and paper hangings, earthen and Rockingham 
ware, paint manufacturers, frame makers, molders, and many other arti- 
sans. The paper clay has been mined in South Carolina for a number 
of years, and brought to this market, where it always finds ready sale. 
More than 3000 tons have been landed here during this year, and 10,000 
more are already engaged to be delivered for the extensive branches just 
mentioned. But there are many more deposits in that State capable of 
producing a million of tons with the most simple sodus operandi, consist- 
ing of cutting or digging the white clay, which is either directly exposed on 
the surface or within a few feet of the alluvial soil, drying the lumps by 
exposure to the sun for one or two days, packing into tierces holding 
about half a ton, and delivering it to the railroad within a mile of the pit. 
The range of the sand hills in the above States, which contain those exten- 
sive clay deposits, is, in a geological point of view, of great importance, for 
they are all usually found adjacent to the rivers, and more developed near 
the larger streams than the smaller ones ; the sand hills appear to be 
accumulations of sand, produced by aqueous agency, during the period 
when the lower boundary of the primitive region constituted an ancient sea 
beach. : 

It is a very remarkable fact that the white clay deposits are mostly found 
near the surface of the earth. But still more remarkable is the existence 
of those large clay deposits, so perfectly free from foreign admixture, and 
even of remains of the felspar from which it originated. Analysis of an 
orthoclase shows a composition of 66 silica, 17 alumina, 3 soda, 9 potash, 
and 1 water, while albite and oligoclase have about the same composition, 
with certain differences in the bases. None of the felspar contains over 
one per cent. of water, while the analysis of the white clay from South 
Carolina shows the presence of 12 per cent. water, and not a trace of potash 
or soda, and only 2 per cent. lime and magnesia, and the silica and alumina 
in about equal proportion, namely, 44 per cent. silica and 39 per cent. alumina. 
In its physical character, the alteration is just as remarkable. Neither 
mica nor quartz can be detected by the eye or the touch. New Jersey clays 
and the English china clay have the same peculiarity, as proved by their 
analysis, and a grave question arises how this metamorphosis took place, 
and where have the alkalies of the pre-existing felspar gone, and how have 
they disappeared and been replaced by water? In looking among the ele- 
ments for an agency, we find carbonic acid the only element that could 
have produced this metamorphosis ; but we are puzzled to know by what 
process and at what period of decomposition such a change has taken 
place. 

The white clay of South Carolina appears to be fully equal in quality to 
the famous English china clay, which is largely imported from Cornwall, 
England, and so extensively used in the arts. But there it is not found in 
such large masses as in South Carolina, where the writer examined a 
number of deposits of acres in extent and from five to ten feet in depth. 
Since one yard square yields 300 cwts. of the fine and pure clay, the supply 
is inexhaustible. The peculiar appearance of a thin crust covering the 
sand hills is, to the observer, of great interest ; for it gives undeniable proof 
that the transformation of the metamorphic or crystalline rocks, — the 
azoic period, took place under volcanic auspices, and that the result of the 
decomposition must have undergone several other alterations before the 
present condition of the sand and clay was attained. 

A ferruginous sandstone, resembling fused masses from a great heat, and 
assuming thin crusts with fantastical figures, is seen all along the sand 
hills, just below the alluvial soil, and above the sand and clay hills, and I 
have seen the same crusts of oxide of iron on the railroad from Washington 
to Baltimore, lying over the sand strata in that neighborhood. 
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In Georgia, within the compass of the Blue Ridge, extensive deposits of 
blue or fire clay, resembling the New Jersey blue clay, are found, which are 
accompanied by a brown mineral, resembling amber, but properly a brown 
lignite, which, when freshly broken, has the odor of petroleum; and also 
accompanied by large quantities of oyster (gryphea) shells and other forms. 

The burrstone or millstone grit is also found contiguous to the clay beds, 
or at the sand hills, where I found a large mass of several hundred pounds, 
composed all of silicious shells within the red sand strata. 

A beautiful sandstone with oxide of manganese in black spots, and 
which is sometimes called leopardite, from its resemblance to the skin of a 
leopard, is here presented. It is from the Blue Ridge, and may be made 
into a fine ornamental stone. 

The consumption of china clay or white clay is very large and daily in- 
creasing ; statistics show that during the last six months about 2000 tons 
of English clay have been imported in this port. South Carolina has fur- 
nished for the paper makers and stainers in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore 2000 tons during the same period. The Trenton (N. J.) 
potteries consume 20,000 tons per annum. The Ohio potteries in Liverpool 
and Cincinnati consume annually over 40,000 tons. The price of the 
English clay averages $30 gold per ton, while the American can be had for 
a little over half that price in currency. 

ONE by one our cherished beliefs are being swept away by the ruthless 
hands of historical and analytical criticism. We have learned that King 
Alfred never burned the cakes nor founded the University of Oxford ; that 
Omar never destroyed the library of Alexandria; that the Maelstrom never 
had any more existence than the Kraken, and that William Tell is as mere 
a myth as the Wandering Jew. 

And now that grand old symbol, the Car of Juggernaut, emblem of cruel 
and resistless will, which has rolled on its crushing way down miles of 
sophomorical rhetoric, and scattered its victims’ blood over square leagues 
of bombastic twaddle, must go the way of the rest. True there is a car, or 
wheeled shrine, of Jaganndth (Lord of the World, or Vishnu), and it is 
drawn by devotees; but of self-immolation under its wheels, or in any way 
connected with the worship at the annual festival, Mr. Hunter, an intelligent 
visitor, who has made these matters his especial study, tells us there is not 
even a trace in the rituals or religious literature. To anything of the sort 
the whole spirit of Vishnu-worship is opposed, he says, and even an acci- 
dental death in the temple puts a stop to the services and pollutes all the 
offerings. Mr. Hunter supposes that the story has originated partly in the 
accidents that must occur in the vast throng of eager devotees, and in the 
frequency of deaths among persons exhausted by long pilgrimage and the 
pestilential air of Purf, exposing themselves to the blazing tropical sun in a 
condition of religious excitement. These facts, distorted by the Moham- 
medans, and accepted by credulous missionaries, have given rise to the 
Western notion of the “Car of Juggernaut.” Yet long after all belief in it 
is destroyed, it will roll on in turgid verbiage, perhaps for centuries. 
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TAINE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE 


2 vols. $10. Holt & Williams, Publishers, New York. 
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silk uals, “The best history of English Literature 
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The reputation of this firm for superior Printing, 
has only been acquired by sparing no pains 
or expense in keeping up with the 
times ; and the liberal patronage 
bestowed is evidence that 
their efforts are 
appreciated. 


A. ry Innes, Jr. 
J. Newton Gregg. 










Being now more fully prepared to 
execute orders in their line with promptness, 
are determined to maintain the superiority of style 
which has hitherto been their aim and reputation. Their 
charges will be moderate for good work. 
For the better class of printing, we are constantly 
in receipt of the latest desirable styles of letter, together with the most improved 
machinery; these, with skillful workmen, and a long experience in this branch of business, 
enables us to produce superior work, with variety, originality and style of design not 
surpassed by any other house in the city. 


y : —— - aL aD 
Blank Books & Book Bin 





Of every description made to order at brief notice. Magazines, Periodicals, Music, de- 
bound in any manner desired — plain or elaborate. 

We do not employ Agents, nor, with new customers, deviate 
from a just price, that other rates or poor workmanship may 
follow subsequent orders. A steadily increasing business justifies 
the conclusion that this is not only the better course, but at the 
same time the most agreeable to all concerned. 
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FW. CHRISTERN, 
Foreign Bookseller & Importer, 


No. 77 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 


NEW YORK. 


A gent for the Revug pes Dreux Monpks in A merica. 
Subscription, $18.50 per annum. 


Catalogues Sent Gratis on any Desired — 


Tee Largest Metal Price” 
Current in the World is the 
IRON a AND MANU- 
FACTURER. Accurate quo- 
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illustrations of new mach inery — the Sci entific American. 
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IRON WOR LD PUBL ISHING CO., 
Iron Wortp > Bomanms, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SENT ON TRIAL og months 
for 25 cents. AMEKI- 
CAN WORKING PEOPLE is 
one of the finest publications 
in the world. Jontains 16 
pages, or 64 columns of read- 
) ing matter, designed to inter- 

uct and advance the 
best interests of workingmen. 

Jilustrations of prominent 
workingmen in each issue.— 
Numbers its thousands of sub- 

~ scribers. Only $1.50 per 
eear, or on trial three months for 25 cents. Write your name, 
Town, County and State piainly, enclose the money, and address 
IRON WORLD PUBLISHIN es 
Iron Wortp Bumtpre, Pitteborgh, Pa. 
i Agents wanted on Salary or Commission. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


to introducefour Justly Celebrated and Immensely Popu- 
lar Inventions, in every Village, Town and County. 
They Sell ‘rapidly. Give Perfect Satis- 
faction. Every Female Absolutely Re- 
uires them. [Indispensable to every 
fousehotd, Smart Agents can realise Fortunes. 
County Rights free. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
with full particulars. 


Address, ** LA PERLE”’ M’F’C CO. 


90 ) CHAMBERS STREET, N.Y. 


































PERSONS DESIRING FOR THEIR 


DAUGHTERS 


A SELECT HOME SCHOOL, 


in a healthy, quiet and acces- 
sible place, will please address, 


Mrs. ROBT. A. CASTLEMAN, 


Alexandria, Va, 


Tae 


S7 Louis Curistian Apvocare 


HAS CONSOLIDATED WITH 


THE BALTIMORE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


And is under the Editorial Management of 





| Rev. Thomas M, Finney, St. Louis, 
Rev. Thos. E. Bond, M. D., Baltimore. 


Wenow offer a RELIGIOUS PAPER unsurpassed 
in the Country for Originality and Purity of 
Matter; furnishing the Latest Church News, 
and coming up in all respects to the standard 
requirements of a FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY 
FAMILY PAPER, 


OUR EDITORIALS 


Are Strong and Piquant. 


OUR SECULAR DEPARTMENT 


Will be read with interest by all. 


OUR COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 

Is a faithful review of the St. Louis Markets, 
and will be found of great value to our Country 
Readers. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


SOUTH-WESTERN BOOK & PUBLISHING CO. 


Nos, 510 & 512 Washington Ave., St, Louis. 
BALTIMORE OFFICE—No. 8% ST. PAUL ST. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single Copies, one year, in advance... 
Clubs of Fifty, one year, each.. 
Clabs of One Hundred, one year, each... 1 i 
To Preachers, Trav eling and Local...... 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Single Insertion, per line......... i cents. 
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Special Notices, = 6 “ 
Editorial and Sunteons Notices, 
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Every other week advertisements, add 50 per 
cent. 

Advertisements of literary institutions with- 
in the bounds of patronising Conferences, half 

rice. 
° ‘Al advertisements are counted by space, 
(solid agate type.) 

Remittances must be made in drafts, post- 
office money orders, or registered letters. 

All communications for the columns of the 

aper, Should be addressed, as heretofore, to the 
Editor at St. Louis, except such as it may be 
convenient or otherwise preferable to forward 
to the Editor at Baltimore. All letters on busi- 


ness, direct to the Company, or to 


LOGAN D. DAMERON. 
President and Manager. 
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SOUTHERN PLANTER AND FARMER, 
IRICH MOND, VA. 


This is one of the OLDEST AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS published in this country, and has always been held in high 
esteem by the FaRMERs of Virginia and other Southern States, where it has most largely circulated. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 Per Annum, IN ADVANCE. 


As a change has been made in the ownership of the Journal, all communications should be addressed to 
JOHN W. RISON, Editor and Proprietor Southern Planter & Farmer, No. 2 Columbian Block, Richmond, Va. 


("As an advertising medium the Southern Planter and Farmer has no superior in the Southern country, “@8 











CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN, 


Office, No. 1015 Main Street, nearly opposite the Post Office. 





TERMS. 


Three Dollars a year, paid in advance, If not paid within the first two months, $4. 
Communications and letters on business should be addressed to Central Presbyterian, Box 12, 


Richmond, Va. 
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The Leading DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER in Pennsylvania, 





Price Low. Circulation Large. Contents Varied. Unsurpassed. Unequalled. 


Carefully made up and neatly printed. Attractive in all aa Rateren, 

The DAILY reaches those who take and read no other fae 

The DAILY contains able editorials, all - whiny loc: Simerican and Foreigu news, by Associated Press and 
Cable, ‘New York and Washington Correspondents, 

The AILY AGE” is respected by all — even its political opponents. 

A i visitor to the counting-room, the worksho nd the home circle. 

The WEEKLY goes throughout fennsylv ania,the Mi ‘ile States,and the entire South. 

The WEEKLY combines literature with news of the — In its columns are Stories, Poetry, Departments for 
Ladies and Children, Agricultural Items, Sunday Reading, e 

The * WEEKLY AGE " is acknowledged to be the best Family Journal printed in Philadelphia. 


TERMS: 
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For one year.......- Sodeeosessweebaeasadeonceeseseosated 800 Onecopy, one year............ 
For six mMonths.......-.--+006 eese +» 425 Tencop es, one year...... 
For three months... .......... «+» 225 Twenty copies, one year 
For less period, (per month) 100 





When sent to one person, twenty copies, $20, with one copy gratis for a club of twenty or more for one year. 


Sa Subscriptions payable invariably tn advance. Drafts on Philadelphia or Post- Office Orders, ab 
of the Publishers, being er, are preferable to any other mode af remittance. All eS money by y dete ~— 
prepay Express charges. 





SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


All communications should be addressed to 


ROBB & BIDDLE, Proprietors, 
AGE BUILDING, Nos. 14 & 16 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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HIS periodical (formerly the NEw Ecurcric) is now THE ONLY LITERAR 
MAGAZINE published in the South; and as such, it is the aim of the publishers 
to make it, as far as possible, the representative of every department of Southern 
literature, and the exponent of the best talent and culture of our people — hitherto 
almost unknown for want of an adequate literary organ. 

An important feature of this magazine is the placing on record well-authenti- 
cated facts, derived from the highest sources of authority relative to the late war ; 
thus preserving authentic materials for the future historian. 

Papers containing information respecting the resources and prosperity of the 
South, or judicious counsel for their improvement, are at all times welcomed. 

No articles of a sectarian character are admitted; nor will anything of a 
nature to give just offence to persons of any christian faith, find a place in our 
pages. 

Ample space is devoted to /ighler literature, fiction, poetry, essays, and humorous 
sketches from the best Southern writers, so as to render THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE 
a welcome guest in every home-circle. 

Our list of contributors now includes nearly all the distinguished writers of 
the South. Among others we may mention the names of 


Hon, Chas, Gayarré, Prof. C Woodward Hutson, Gen. G. ‘T. Beauregard, Sidney Lanier, 

Gen. Dabney H. Maury, Prof, W. LeRoy Broun, Gen. J. A. Early, Miss Mary Carroll, 
Gen. J. S. Marmaduke, Mrs. M. J. Preston, Rev. R. L. Dabney, D. D., Col. F. Schaller, 
Rev. H. C. Alexander, Edward Spencer, Prof, Geo, Fred’k Holmes, J. H. Myrover, 
Hon. S. Teackle Wallis, Col. Jno. S. Holt, Prof. Thos. R. Price, “ Philemon Perch,” 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Edwd. S. Gregory, Paul H. Hayne, “ Pearl Rivers,” 
Prof. S. S. Haldeman, ** Barton Grey,” Miss Mollie E. Moore, ** Elzey Hay. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 
Terms :—Single subscription $4.00 per annum. ‘To Clergymen and Teach- 
ers $3.00. For club-rates address the publishers. Specimen number sent on 


receipt of 25 cents. 
MURDOCH, BROWNE & HILL, 


BALTIMORE. 


Wa. Hanp Browne, £ditor. 
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INDUSTRIAL MUSHUNM 


—OF THE— 


GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE. 


pe 











we is proposed to establish in connection with the STATE COLLEGE OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS, an INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM, to 
contain models of improved agricultural implements and machines, products of 
agriculture, products of manufacture and the mechanic arts generally, representing 
as far as possible all industrial interests. This appeal is therefore made to the 
public, not alone to Georgians and the people of the South, but to all interested in 
Industrial Education, to aid us in this endeavor by sending to the Museum of the State 
College whatever may illustrate Agriculture, Manufactures, or any of the Mechanic Arts. 
We solicit models of machines of any character; models of bridges; plans and pho- 
tographs of buildings, bridges, ete. ; minerals, specimens of ores; specimens of woods ; 
products of agriculture; products of manufactures, exhibiting as far as possible the 
various stages of preparation; and generally whatever may illustrate the industrial arts. 
Donations will be acknowledged by publication in the Catalogue. Direct all articles 
to President State College, Athens, Georgia, marked “for Industrial Museum.” 
The authorities of the following Railroads, viz., Georgia, Western & Atlantic, Atlanta 
& West Point, and Central with its connections, have generously offered to give free 
transportation to all articles designed for this Museum, and it is expected the other 
Railroads of the State will be equally liberal. 
ga All newspapers favorable to the cause of Industrial Education are respectfully 
requested to publish this card. 





w. L. BROUN, 
ATHENS, G Ga., June 1, 1872. Q PRESIDENT. 
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COLEMAN & ROGERS,. | a OI 
PHARMACEUTISTS, oder ti sate. ch you 


: SECOND. 
178 W. Baltimore Street, Weadvertise no humbugs, but offera medium 


Have a large and well assorted stock of pure DRUGS for the exclusive use of the BUSINESS MAN. 
and CHEMICALS, and all rare pharmaceutical prepa- 


rations. THIRD. 
aeenemennent We are the recognized organ of a large and 
Our Mineral Water Department influential list of Southern and Western con- 


tributors, and commend our patrons to them 


EMBRACES THE FOLLOWING: and to their friends. 


Catharines, Shoron 5 Sulphur, st , ostord, 
Miastaquos, ongen FOURTH. 
ow ter white Sulphur, oct i 
Becaaior Saratoga, a eee We charge no more than our services are 
Star Sar Alleghany, Cagner’e ‘Sulphur, worth, our rates being lower than any other 
—! and aratoga, poe — conus Siveage | — publication of the kind in the coun- 
(Chalybeate,) Bedford Atum and Iodine, Geyser ¥ 
Bethesda, Gettysburg, Hathorn, ae. 4@-Send for a specimen number, and ask our 
d ne Importers of JOHANN HOFF’S GENUINE | rates. 
AC' | 
ents for the sale of JOHN M. FORREST’S MURDOCH, BROWNE & HILL, 
ORIGINAL UNADULTERATED JUNIPER TAR. PUBLISHERS, 


Cash Orders from a distance are promptly 
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and carefully filled. 166 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
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PrP HANSON HISS & CO. 
45 N. Charles Street, Bultimore, (adjoining Masonic Temple,) 
A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


Interior Decorations, French Fancy Goods, Mantel and Pier Glasses, Connecting 
Cornices, Curtain Goods, &c., all of the very Latest and Finest Styles. 


Having superior facilities for manufacturing, particular attention will be given to orders. Strangers 
visiting the City are invited to call and examine. 








Supplied direct from LONDON at publication price and postage by B. F. STEVENS, American 
Literary and Library Agency, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 

The Saturday Review, The Spectator, The Pali Mali Budget, $7.50, gold, a year each.— The Graphic, $9.00 
gold, a year—Jllustrated News, $7.00 gold, a year—Atheneum, $4.25 gold, a year—all others at same 
rate. Orders with remittance may be sent to B. F. STEVENS direct, or to his Agents, Messrs, 
IRVING & WILLEY, 34% Pine Street, New York. ‘ 


JENNINGS’ EAU DENTIFRICE. 
This preparation will effectually Cleanse, Beautify and Preserve the Teeth. 1t will 1mpart 


to the Breath a most delightful Fragrance, and to the Gums a healthy Action, and a conse- 
quent firmness and brightness of Color. 


EAU DE COLOGNE--Double. 


The superior excellence of this Toilet requisite is universally acknowledged (ln pi 
pints and quarter pints.) SA Liberal Discount to the Trade. ° Ge stem Oe 


NW N. HYNSON JENNINGS & CO. 
OV Pharmaceutical Chemists, 90 N. Charles St., Baltimore, 


¢. NAMUy cconh See call 


Nos. 3 & 4 North St. 











Franklin Building, 


4 
Directions for Self-Measurement and Samples sent on Application. 6 TI MOR E>» w 








MARYLAND BRANCH 
Piedmont & Arlington Life Insurance Co. 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 





POLICIES LIBERAL AND NON-FORFEITABLE. 
PROGRESS RAPID AND CAUTIOUS. 
LOSSES AND EXPENSES SMALL. 
ASSETS AMPLE AND WELL SECURED. 


Income in 1870, $1,500,000. Assets, January 1, 1871, $2,000,000: 


It has been in active operation about three years, and yet its business and income exceed many companies 
much older. Its ratio of expense to income in 1870 was only 18.83 per cent., being /ess than haif the expense of 
other companies of same age. Its rate of losses in 1870 was only 83-100 of one per cent., while other companies 
of like business averaged over 1 10-100 per cent. to amount at risk. . : : 

It has complied with the requirements of the Insurance ae ay on of Missouri, Kentucky, and California, 
and has $100,000 deposited with the Treasurer of Virginia, besi large deposits in other States, for security 


of Policy-holders. SOLICITORS WANTED. 
DESHIELDS & COVELL, 
Office, No. 32 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore. GENERAL AGENTS FOR MARYLAND. 
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SOPER’S 
Patent Folding Seat 


Price list School Desks sent 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Churches, Halls and Schools. 


on application, Free of Charge. 


CHARLES P. STEVENS, 
MANUFACTURER OF CABINET FURNITURE, 


Warerooms, No. 3 South Calvert Street, near Barnum’s Hotel, 
SETTEES for 


SCHOOL DESK, 


The best in the world. 
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ENGINES & BOILERS 


SAW &GRIST MILLS 


MILL GEARING, SHAFTING, PULLEYS’: 
HANGERS, MANUFACTURED BY 


POOLE & HUNT, 
| Send for Circulars { BALTIMORE,M° 





2BUuD’S 


DESCRIPTIVE HAND-ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


ORIGINAL IN STYLE OF ENGRAVING, COLORING, LET- 
TERING, AND GENERAL APPEARANCE. 


AN INDEX TO EVERY MAP, AND A GENERAL INDEX TO 
THE WHOLE ATLAS. 


Colors, will be completed in twenty-five numbers, 


Be Colore with ENGRAVED, AND PRINTED IN 
uring the year 1872. 


at fifty cents each, 


This will be the most Artistic, the Best, the most 
Reliable, and the most Recent. 


No other Atlasin the country can approach itin beauty, 
finish, and reliability. A sample number will be sent to 
any address upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 


ZELLsS 
POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The best, latest and cheapest ever published; is the 
only COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA written since the 
war, hence the only one giving any account of the late 
battles, and those who fought them. 

Total cost, bound, to subscriber only, $32.00, a saving 
of more than $100 over other similar works. 

A fifty cent specimen number, containing forty pages, 
will be sent free for 10 cents. Agents and Canvassers 
wanted. Sold only by subscription. Address, 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Philadelphia. 





A WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 
THE GREAT 


SOUTHERN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


de VALCOURT, WILTZ & ROSS, 


117 West Baltimore Street. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


FFERS uuparalled inducements to the business men 
of the South— 

lst—Incredibly low rates. 

2d—First-class Papers. 

3d—The largest circulation of any known list. 

4th—Promptitude in filling all orders. 


ONE INCH space in 307 Papers, (29 Dailies,) 
Four Weeks for $170. 


Giving to the advertiser 1220 insertions in Weeklies and 
696 in Dailies, making 1916 insertions for $170. 


Each State and even each Paper taken sepa- 
rately at the very lowest rates. 


Advertising in Religious, Agricultural and 
Scientific Papers a specialty. 


Call on us or write for estimate. THIS WILL CosT rou 
NOTHING, even if you decide Nor to advertise through us. 
Get an } + a made out and judge for yourselves. 
Address, 


de VALCOURT, WILTZ & ROSS, 
117 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


‘* This Firm is active and energetic, and wiil be found by adver- 
tisers in every way trustworthy in any matters entrusted to its 
care, Baltimore Daily Gazette’ . 

** Knowing the character and capacity of the Firm, we most cor- 
dially recommend it to the advertising community throughout the 
country.” —Baltimore Evening Journal. 

“This Agency offers superior advantages to advertisers, and 
furnishes references which should satisfy =, as to their reliabili-v. 
We cordially commend it to the public.” — Baltimore Saturday Nighs 

















FAMILY FAVORITE 


IS THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS EXPOSITION of 1867, 
where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS; which experience was repeated in Baltimore at the 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE fair of 1869. 
Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above title. 
Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, Gathering, 
Hem-Stitching, Faggotting, Gathering and sewing on at same time, Fringing, Frizzling, 
Piping, and Tubing executed with ease and beauty. 


9 
Locx-STItcH — SHUTTLE — STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 


Every assertion guaranteed. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


51 & 53 N. Cuarves St., BAttimore, MD. 
613 Broapway, New York. 
1307 Cuestnut St., PHILaDELPHia. 
AND OTHER CITIES. 


THOs. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late Burton & Irving,) 
168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms. -— 


30,000 Customers already fitted, and we are now filling orders at| \ ' 
the rate of 2,400 Dozen annually. : 
SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 


We append the names of the following gentlemen, who with hundreds of 
others, have entrusted us with their orders : 


218 N. Firtu St., St. Louis. 
152 State St., CuHicaco. ° 
349 WasHINnGTON St., Boston. 













Hon. A. 7 STEPHENS, Georgia. Judge moBINeor. Annapolis,Md. Prof. C. K. NELSON, Anispolts, Ma. 
* G. W. SANDS, Ellicott City, Md. Hon. - HER, Maryland. W. B. DANGERFIELD 
col. z. G. DAWSON, Georgia. MORE 2RM. Alexandria, Va. 
2% JOHNSTON, me S. Att’ Washington, D.C. Col. D. C. DeJARNETT 
R. DORSEY a? 8. C. Rev. J. BONNELL, Macon, Ga. so D. Cc. 
Dr. GkO. C. COOPER, U. 8. Army, J. JRURRE. Alexandria, Va. R. er wilmigeton N.C. 
Fo rtMonroe. J. 3. ” CARWILE, Fayetteville, N.C. W. Cc. AN, Whee ling , W. Va. 
Hon. JOSHUA HILL, Georgia. NO R. CLARKE, Ellicott City. Md. Hon. A. HT ARDING, Dan He Ks. 
E. A. SOULLARD, Savannah, Ga. rof. J.M. DASHIELL, Annapolis, Md, J. M. HERNDON, Frederick urg,Va 





Directions for Measuring. 

Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between the 
shoulders or spinal column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontally, and bending the elbow. 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For Studs or Buttons. State if a tall or stout figure. 





Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to. 


WHDDING OUTFITS. 5 





Goods forwarded, with bill 6, 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 


























